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Parr I. 


‘ (1RAND and Bufiler to stay!’ says 

the ‘ prepostor’ of the Lower 
Remove-Remove, as he darts into 
our hall of learning on his humane 
errand. Right well do Grand and 
Buffler know what that simple sen- 
tence indicates; and ere the mes- 
senger of Fate, in the shape of a 
short and dirty lower boy colleger, 
or ‘ tug,’ has departed, they evince 
by a simultaneous hitching of the 
waistband, and wistful expression of 
countenance, their very disagreeable 
anticipation of thediscipline tofollow. 
Gravely the construing proceeds, 
as it has proceeded from time im- 
memorial within those classic walls, 
and whatever ‘ Henry’s holy shade’ 
might think of it, I can imagine the 
pagan ghost of heathen Horace 
would be somewhat aghast, could 
his repose in the realms of Pluto be 
disturbed by the blundering school- 
boy’s version of his polished stave. 

et us hear how Bullock- major 
renders the dreaded Ode. Justum 
et tenacem propositi virum, begins 
the much-enduring master, giving to 
the thrilling stanza that harmonious 
roll, which shows that much and 
often as his favourite has been mur- 
dered to his unwilling ear, he still 
clings to him with all a scholar’s de- 
votion—‘ Justum,’ &c.— Bullock- 
major, goon! Up starts the electri- 
fied disciple with all the readiness 
of a professor, but deep are the mis- 
givings at his heart, and clouded 
the impression on his brain; for 
Bullock-major, though as stalwart 
‘astroke’ as ever feathered an oar 
round Lower Hope, and as straight 
a bowler as ever skimmed the 
emerald sward of the lower shooting- 
fields, is yet modestly aware of his 
own deficiencies, andhas awholesome 
horror of being, like Grand and 
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Buffler, ‘ in the bill.’ At it he goes, 
however, with changeless into- 
nation and nasal twang— Virum, 
the man’—pause—‘ justum, just’/— 
pause—‘et tenacem, and tenacious’ — 
(Bravo, Bull! says the next boy on the 
form, a scapegrace of some eleven 
summers) — ‘ propositi’ —a solemn 

ause,—dark grows the master’s 
oes on, Sir, propositi—Bullock 
grows desperate: ‘ propositi—of his 
proposition.’ Hear him, melodious 
minstrel of Rome’s palmiest days!— 
‘Sit down, Sir!—put him in the 
bill,—next boy goon.’ And the un- 
fortunate Bullock-major, embarks in 
the same boat with Buffler and my- 
self. 

Ah! those were glorious days, 
notwithstanding the ‘ bill,’ and all 
its horrors; some of the happiest 
hours that I, Digby Grand, have 
spent in my checquered career, were 
passed at dear old Eton; with just 
enough of school and school-disci- 

line to make the relaxation of play 

elightful, with every kind of amuse- 
ment the heart of boy could desire 
—with boating, cricket, foot-ball, 
hocky, paper-chases, and leaping- 
parties, or as we called them, ‘ levies’ 
—and above all, with that abundance 
of congenial society, and those cordial 
friendships, so delightful to youth. 
No wonder that the old Etonian’s 
heart still warms, when he catches 
sight of the walls of ‘ College’-—no 
wonder that he remembers, with a 
vividness after years can never 
obliterate, each characteristic of the 
long past scene. The dreaded 
Hawtrey, ‘my tutor,’ by turns 
loathed, and beloved; ‘ my dame,’ 
on object now of ridicule, now of 
affection; Windsor Bridge, Mother 
Tolliday, the wary and well-informed 
Spankie himself; the ‘ticks up-town,’ 
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the ‘ sock-shop,’ the triumphs on 
the water, won with sculls and oar— 
the glories of the sward, when an 
Eton eleven sacked the second-best 
team of the Marylebone Club—all 
and each of these images are clun 
to and remembered in many a cael 
scene and distant land; ay, such 
arly impressions as these will return 
to the imagination of the wanderer, 
even when the dearest and holiest 
ties of home are for a time forgotten. 
But let me also look back through 
the long vista of years gone by—Iet 
me live once more in memory the 
joyous days of spring, when the 
eart was merry and the step was 
light, when the breeze of analog: 
lassed an open brow, as yet unseame 
by care, and lifted clustering locks, 
unthinned, unbleached by time— 
when to-morrow was as though it 
would never be, and to-day was all 
in all—without a care, without a 
fear, save of the consequences of 
some youthful scrape, ending in the 
fatal catastrophe of corporal punish- 
ment. 
I was brought up a ‘ dandy’—that 
was the word in my younger days. 
From the time I left the nursery, 


the first lesson inculeated on my 
youthful mind, was ‘ Digby, hold up 
your head, andlooklike a gentleman ;’ 
‘Mister Digby, don’tdirty your boots, 
like the poor people’s children.’ I 
lost my mother when still a baby; 


so my ideas of her are chiefly drawn 
from her portrait in the dining-room 
—a fair and beautiful woman, with 
large melancholy eyes and nut- 
.brown hair: I presume it was from 
her that I inherited those gloss 

locks, on the adornment of which 

have spent so much time and trouble, 
that would have been far better 
bestowed on the cultivation of the 
inner portion of my skull. My 
father, Sir Peregrine Grand, of 
Haverley Hall, was what is empha- 
tically called, a gentleman ‘ of the 
old school; that is to say, his 
weaknesses were those of drinking 
a great deal of port at a sitting, 
swearing considerably even in ladies’ 
society, and taking an inordinate 
quantity of snuff; but then he was 
adorned with all the shining virtues 
that so distinguished that same ‘ old 
school:’ he eschewed cigar smoking 
as a vice filthy in the extreme. His 
morals were as loose as those of his 
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neighbours, but his small clothes 
were a great deal tighter. He had 
his hair dressed by his valet regularly 
every morning—and then he knew his 
position so well, and he took care 
every one else should know it too. 
Nevertheless, though an ill-judging, 
he was an indulgent father to me; 
and I do believe his dearest wishes 
were centred in myself, his onl 
child. Not that he thought muc 
of my morals or my intellect, but he 
took care that I should be a good 
horseman and an unerring shot; 
and as some fathers would wish 
their children to be distinguished in 
the different walks of public life—as 
warriors, authors, orators, or states- 
men—so was it ny Sir Peregrine’s 
dearest hope, that ‘ Digby should 
be a man of fashion—by Jove! the 
sort of fellow, sir, that ple are 

lad to see, and a man that knows 
fis position, Doctor Driveller—that 
knows his position, sir. I recollect 
many years ago, when I was a young 
fellow, the women called me Pere- 
ane Pickle; I could do what I 

iked then, anywhere, and with any 
of them, but I never forgot my 
position, Sir—never forgot my posi- 
tion.’ 

‘Very true, Sir Peregrine,’ said 
the worthy doctor, who would have 
assented equally to the most pre- 
posterous proposition, if made by 
my father—‘ very true; when 
Digby leaves Eton, he must go into 

e army.’ 

‘ But not the Line, papa!’ says the 
precocious urchin alluded to. ‘For- 
tescue-major, at my tutor’s, says 
the Line is very low, and most Eton 
fellows go into the Guards. I shall 
go into the Guards, papa.’ 

‘Hold your tongue, Digby, and 
hand me the biscuits. Doctor, ring 
the bell, and we will just peep into 
another bottle of port.’ 

Such was the substance of our 
usual conversation after dinner when 
I was at home for the holidays, and 
such it might have remained, without 
ever approximating the desired end, 
had it not been for an accidental 
circumstance, which procured me a 
friend whose energy urged upon my 
father the necessity of taking some 
steps with regard to my entrance 
into life, and through whose instru- 
mentality I obtained a commission 
in her Majesty’s service. 
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Everything at Haverley Hall was 
ae a int say the 
least of it, of lordly magnificence ; 
and as, during my boyhood, I never 
knew a wish ungranted, or a request 
refused, which for its object the 
further circulation of the coin of the 
realm, my boyish idea naturally was, 
that my father’s resources were in- 
exhaustible, and that, to use a 
common expression, ‘money was no 
object.’ How could I tell that the 
lengthy conferences in his private 
room—from which our old man of 
business, Mr. Mortmain, used to 
emerge with a darkened brow and 
a drooping chin—had for their ob- 
ject the furtherance of supplies, and 
for their argument the still-to-be- 
solved problem of making two and 
two equal to five ;—how could I tell 
that from sheer mismanagement and 
love of display, year after year a 
goodly rent-roll was diminishing, 
and a fine property alienating itse 
from its natural possessor? Come 
what might, Sir Peregrine must 
have three servants out of livery, to 
say pene of a multitude of giants 
in plush and powder. Though he sel- 
dom or never got upon a horse, the 
stables must be filled with a variety 
of animals, good, bad, and indifferent. 
Hating standing about in the cold 
morethananything, hewas not byany 
means a constant attendant at New- 
market; and whenthere, wished him- 
self anywhere else in the world; but 
that was no reason why every list 
of acceptances, for every doubtful 
event on the Turf, should not be 
adorned by the name of one of his 
race-horses, selected from a string 
which he never saw, but of whose 
length he might judge by that of 
his trainer's bill. One of my first 
scrapes as a boy was not remember- 
ing how ‘ Euchd’ was bred, havin 
confounded that gallant animal with 
a mathematician of the same name. 
As for going out in a carriage with 
less than four horses, Sir Peregrine 
would rather have walked, gout and 
all, than compromised ‘his position’ 
by such a proceeding ; and as all his 
ideas with regard to dinners, enter- 
tainments, housekeeping, &c., were 
upon the same scale, it would have 
required, indeed, the fortune of a 
millionaire to support this style of 
magnificence. 
From my father’s increasing indo- 
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lence as he grew into years, the 
management of the shooting and the 
stables came into my hands, at an 
age when the achievements of most 
boys are limited to an occasional 
rabbit slaughtered by favouritism 
with the keeper’s gun, or a stolen 
ride on the unwilling pony, that 
goes to the post, carries the game, 
and does the odd jobs ; but long ere 
I had mounted the tailed coat and 
stiff cravat of incipient manhood, I 
could knock over wild partridges 
right and left, and ride my own line 
to a pack of fox-hounds, as well as 
many who, although double my age, 
had perhaps less experience in these 
accomplishments. Before I left Eton, 
I used to make my own horses, as 
the +erm is; and as my father never 
grudged me anything I desired, in 
the way of extravagance, I had but 
to gain over the trainer, to obtain as 
a gift any one of his thorough-bred 
horses, that in our united wisdom, we 
should choose to condemn as too 
slow for racing. I always found 
this species of request, as involving 
no immediate outlay of ready money, 
to be granted most willingly ; and 
it was after a gift of this description 
that I sallied forth one nao 
early spring for the purpose of riding 
a four-year-old, fresh from New- 
market, over every fence that should 
come in my way, and thereby per- 
fecting him as a hunter against the 
ensuing season. Oh! the delight of 
a glorious gallop over grass, on a 
fine morning, the easy swing of the 
free-going animal beneath you, to 
which every muscle and joint of the 
horseman instinctively adapts itself; 
the fresh and exhilarating breeze, 
created by the rapid motion; the 
constant am e of scene as you scour 
along over upland and meadow ; the 
‘ middle distance,’ as painters call it, 
wheeling into ever-varying beauty : 
then the reflective flattery, recipro- 
cated by the flying pair; the ‘how 
well I ride you, and how well you 
carry me; the association of ideas, 
and recollections of the many good 
runs you have seen, and the many 
more you hope to see, if you are a 
hunting man,—as, ten to one, if you 
really enjoy this sort of thing, you 
are,—all this makes a morning io 
one of the pleasantest sensations 
experienced by youth and health ; 
and it was with a full appreciation 
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of its delights that I sent the four- 
year-old along on the morning in 
question, solitary, and, as I thought, 
unseen. I sped my flight like a sea- 
bird on the wing. Everything was 
most successful at first ; my youn 
horse was in the best of humours, an 
appeared to enjoy his lesson as much 
as his instructor. We bounded over 
the park-rails like a deer; we dis- 
posed of the Ha-ha—an ugly obstacle 
enough, in our stride: we went in 
and out of a rough, tangled, double 
hedge, that skirted the plantation on 
the hill, as cleverly as if our united 
ages had been double their real 
amount; and when, flushed with 
success, I turned his head for the 
vale, a fine grass line of extensive 
pastures, I felt as if nothing could 
stop us. But horses, like men, may 
be somewhat too thin-skinned, and 
as I neared the high road, I spied a 
strong, overgrown fence, through 
whose thorns and briers we should 
have to force our way; and thick, 
tangled, and dark was the forbidden 
leap. I went at it fast, thinking the 
= might send us through like a 

ullet, but, rapidly as we approached, 
my young horse, when within a 
stride of the fence, came round upon 
his haunches with a quickness all 
his own, and which might have un- 
horsed many a tolerable equestrian. 
One more chance I aaek Siie and 
then proceeded to coercive measures. 
The blood of his ancestors was 
roused, and the battle began in right 
earnest—the rider applying whip 
and spurs with sustained vigour— 
the animal backing, rearing, and 
plunging, in a manner that threatened 
soon to put a period to the contest 
in the downfall of one or both. At 
last I foreed him into the fence; 
and, as he fell upon his head into 
the road, and recovered himself 
without unhorsing me, I found my- 
self face to face with an elderly man 
in undress uniform, whom I imme- 
diately recognised as General Sir 
Benjamin Burgonet, commanding 
the district, accompanied by a young 
aid-de-camp, likewise in the livery 
of her Majesty. 

* Well saved, my lad, and devilish 
well ridden, too,’ said the jolly 
General, a large, heavy man, with a 
red face and double chin, perfectly 
resplendent with good living and 
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good humour. ‘Got a good horse 
there for a light weight; and I'll 
be bound to say, you make him go. 
I've been watching you,’ added 
he, as if that fact alone made me 
worthy of knighthood on the —. 
I took off my hat with my best 
Eton air, and introduced myself to 
the General as young Grand; adding, 
that I had the honour of meeting 
him at a review last year, and con- 
cluding by a cordial invitation to 
breakfast, at which meal I was sure 
Sir Peregrine would be delighted to 
see him. It turned out that the 
General was returning from some 
duty of inspection, and being an old 
friend of my father, was actually 
on his way to pay him a visit; nor, 
although he had breakfasted once, 
was the jolly commandant loth to 
indulge in a second morning meal. 
As we rode into the grounds, I 
communicated to my companion the 
desire I had long entertained of 
entering her Majesty's service, and 
ere we reached the Hall, the old 
officer, who had taken a great fancy 
to me in consequence of the exploit 
he had so unexpectedly witnessed, 
made me a faithful promise that he 
would use all his ieliaons with my 
father to induce him to consent to 
my leaving Eton immediately and 
entering the army, and that his own 
interest, which was great at the 
Horse Guards, should be strenuously 
exerted to procure me a commission. 
His visit produced the wished-for 
effect, and instead of returning to 
Eton, I remained at home, nothing 
loth, as may be supposed. It was 
barely a month after the General’s 
visit that his promises were re- 
deemed, and his exertions on my 
behalf crowned with success. I shall 
not easily forget the day; it was one 
of our large dinner-parties, when the 
host of country neighbours came 
flocking to Haverley, like eagles to 
the slaughter. My father was very 
great during these solemnities, and 
royalty itself could not be more 
magnificently condescending than 
was Sir Peregrine to his humbler 
guests. These dinners, like the 
tides, and other important evolutions 
of Nature, depended chiefly on the 
moon, as our roads, like all county 
highways and by-ways, were most 
execrable, and the difierent tea-boys 
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and helpers, who officiated as body- 
coachmen on these occasions, were 
apt to diverge into fancy driving 
aiter their liberal potations of Ha- 
verley ale, heaven knows how many 
‘ strike to the bushel,’ to use a pro- 
fessional term for extreme potency. 
Then in order that the ‘ convives’ 
might get home before ‘ morning 
should appear,’ dinner was ordered 
at six poe, at which hour the 
good folks would punctually assemble 
to go through agonies of shyness 
by daylight in the drawing-room. 
On the day in question, my father 
appeared earlier than usual in that 
apartment, and I saw by the care 
with which he was dressed, and his 
determination to be ready to receive 
his company—for the earliest guests 
had not yet arrived—that the cha- 
racter of courteous host was to be 
acted to perfection. He was still a 
fine-looking man, though bent and 
shrunk, and must have been very 
handsome in his youth. His thin 
white hair was powdered, and his 
deep white neck-cloth folded with 
a precision it had cost his valet 
ey years to acquire. The black 
pantaloons fitted tightly as a glove 
on those well turned hmbs, which 
had not yet lost their grace and 


symmetry. He was still vain of his 
foot, and huge bunches of black 


ribbon, tying the low-cut shoe, made 
its proportions appear eventinierthan 
those which nature had accorded. 
A voluminous white waistcoat cover- 
ing a portly figure—for still the waist 
increases as the shoulders fall—and 
an enormous frill, completed my 
father’s ‘getup.’ Andas he stepped 
forward from the hearth-rug, to 
welcome Mrs. Pottingden, the 
doctor’s lady, with the air of a 
sovereign receiving a princess, he 
looked what he really was—a gen- 
tleman of the old school. 

Mrs. Pottingden wore a turban, 
and was mightily afraid of my father. 
She rejoiced in six daughters, who 
went out two by two; and these 
were the two gawky ones. 

My father says he is ‘glad to see 
Mrs. Pottingden looking so well, 
aud her charming girls ;’ and being 
slightly deaf, does not hear the goo 
lady’s reply, that ‘the weather is 
beautiful, and ‘Averley,’ as she 
calls it, ‘looking charmingly as she 
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came up the approach;’ for the 
sound of wheels going round to the 
stables is again heard, and our 
most pompous of butlers announces, 
‘Major and Mrs. Ramrod! and 
Miss Arabella Ramrod!’ and the 
samesalutations areagainexchanged, 
with this difference, that the new 
arrivals vote the weather cold and 
disagreeable, and ask after Sir 
Peregrine’s gout. The latter in- 
quiry is high treason, only Mrs. R. 
had forgotten it was so; but my 
father is courtesy and blandness 
itself, for the sound of wheels is 
continually heard from every de- 
scription of vehicle,—landau, chariot, 
brougham, dog-cart, and nonde- 
script conveyance with a pair of 
shafts anda head; and Mr. Soames, 
the butler, is breathless with the 
numerous announcements he is com- 
pelled to make. The Hickses, and 
the Johnstons, and the Longs, and 
old Lady Daubeney, and Admiral 
Portfire, and Squire Harpole of ‘the 
Hills,’ and fat Mr. Sheepskin, the 
lawyer, and little Mr. Stubbles, the 
curate—in they pour, ready and 
willing to pay their court to Sir 
Peregrine, and make play at the 
good things with which his table 
is so well provided. Heaven defend 
me from marshalling such a party 
in to dinner; bad enough is it when 
the order of precedence is duly 
emblazoned on the veracious page 
of Burke or Debrett, but who 
shall endeavour to cope with the 
difficulty of giving satisfaction, 
when Mrs. Ramrod’s indignation is 
roused at the affront put upon her, 
in following Mrs. Hicks-in to dinner, 
wher everybody knows that Mrs. 
Hicks’s uncle is only a barrister; 
whereas her (Mrs. Ramrod’s) grand- 
father was a Master in Chancery? 
(poor Ramrod! you will have it all 
to-night ere sleep visits your pillow); 
then, again, Admiral Portfire ought 
to have taken Mrs. Long, who is a 
baronet’sdaughter, instead ofmaking 
a rush for Mrs. Johnston, whose 
only qualifications are youth, beauty, 
a good humour, as that ancient 
mariner well knew when he secured 
her companionship at the dinner- 
table. In short, there was no end 
to the outrages on all the decencies 
of precedence; and as I knew my 
father piqued himself much on his 
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management of rieties on such 
Occasions, and his knowledge of 
every one’s ‘ position,’ I anticipated 
with dread the irritable discussion 
that would arise on the morrow, 
when we talked over the events of 
the preceding evening. 

But they settle down for the 
present over soup and sherry; and 
through the Babel-like confusion 
that prevails, I catch my father’s 
courteous tones, as he bows his 
shining head now to deaf old Lady 
Daubeney, now to voluble Mrs. 
Long, while he slices the turbot, and 
dispenses the precious pearls of his 
condescension in due share to every 
— He is telling a story of the 

ince of Wales and Carlton House 
to Lady Daubeney ; and she thinks, 
good soul, that he is discoursing of 
an eminent firm in the city, which 
has lately failed, and sits—listening 
it can hardly be called in one so 
devoid of hearing—with an expres- 
sion of interest and commiseration 
upon her countenance which is per- 
fectly irresistible. 

Sir Peregrine, though pompous, is 
seldom at fault, and he cleverly 
diverts his conversation to his fair 


neighbour on the other hand, leavin 
the old lady perfectly satisfied with 


the share she has borne in the dia- 
logue. And now little Mr. Stubbles, 
commiserating her isolated position, 
and emboldened by sherry, hazards 
a remark across the table, to the 
effect that ‘the weather to-day was 
remarkably cloudy for the time of 
year.’ The attention of the com- 
pany is forcibly arrested by her 
yship’s loud and irritable interro- 
gative, and poor Mr. Stubbles, in 
rising confusion, repeats his unfortu- 
nate discovery. Again the old lady 
. m4 his pardon, she did not quite 
catch what he said,’ and the victim, 
ready to sink with shyness, a third 
time publishes his meteorological ob- 
servation. He has at length suc- 
ceeded in exciting her curiosity, and, 
leaning back, she desires one of the 
stately footmen standing behind her 
chair to fetch her ear-trumpet out 
of the drawing-room. The instru- 
ment arrives, and Stubbles is again 
placed on the rack. I never saw a 
man blush so blue. The old lad 
adjusts her acoustic auxiliary wit 
the nicest care, and repeats her in- 
quiry—and when Stubbles, wishing 
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that the earth would yawn and 
swallow him, has stated, for the 
fourth time, his observation about 
the clouds, my well-bred father him- 
self cannot resist a laugh at the 
‘humph’ of disgust and disappoint- 
ment with which the old lady re- 
ceives the washy substitute for what 
she hoped would prove a‘ real bran- 
new bit of news.’ That dinner, 
which my young impatience thought 
interminable, at length came to a 
close ; and as I was ruminating, half 
asleep, over my claret, and feigning 
an interest in the lively poor-law 
discussion carried on across me, by 
my neighbours on either side, Major 
Sune and old Hicks, the door 
opened, and Soames, walking gravely 
round the table, presented me wit 
an important~-looking missive, 
adorned with a huge official seal ; 
above the address I read, with an 
indescribable thrill of excitement, 
the talismanic words ‘On Her 
Majesty's Service.’ The whole thin 
flashed upon me in an instant, an 
long ere I had deciphered the 
formal announcement from the ad- 
jutant of the 10lst Regiment of 
Foot, informing me that‘ the Queen 
been graciously pleased to ap- 
point me to an ensigncy in that dis- 
tinguished corps,’ and that he, the 
adjutant, ‘ had the honour to remain 
my obedient humble servant,’ I was 
aware that the transformation had 
taken place, and the bumper of 
19, filled by a mere schoolboy, 
would be emptied by an officer in 
her Majesty's Service. I passed 
the letter down to my father with 
an air of military carelessness, and 
stroveto preserve a becoming bearing 
of unmoved stoicism, during the 
congratulations that followed from 
all present. They drank my health, 
and success to me in my profession; 
and I went to bed that night feeling 
more thoroughly ‘the soldier,’ than 
any veteran that ever obtained his 
long-expected medal as a receipt in 
full for the wounds and dangers of 
a hundred fights. ? 
A gallant and distinguished regi- 
ment was the 10lst Foot, and 4 
well-drilled and efficient depdt did 
they possess, then quartered in the 
north of Scotland, the regiment it- 
self being scattered over some five 
hundred miles of frontier in Canada 
West ; and as I drove into the bar- 
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rack-gates, and marked the alert 
sentry, the lounging guard, and the 
smart non - commissioned officers 
hurrying about, my Eton impu- 
dence was impressed with a feelin 

of respect for my future corps; an 

with a bashfulness the fifth form had 
not totally eradicated, I walked up 
to a tall erect serjeant, who was 
pacing to and fro on the parade, and 
requested to be informed which 
were the adjutant’s quarters. His 
= eye had detected my name on 

e portmanteau, then being lifted 
off my post-chaise, and ere he re- 
plied, he drew himself up still more, 
and saluted his officer. t salute 
made a man of me; and I am con- 
vinced I grew two inches during my 
conversation with this respectful 
warrior, as he ushered me into the 
presence of my former correspondent 
and obedient servant, Lieutenant 
and Adjutant Tompion, who, with 
Major O'Toole, the commanding 
officer, was poring over a large in- 
terlined volume in the orderly-room. 
I took it all in at a glance: the 
boarded-floor, the deal:table, the 
stand for measuring recruits, the ex- 
treme bareness of walls and furni- 
ture, the few articles of necessity, 
looking, as in fact they were, 
capable of being packed up in five 
minutes, the only litter consisting 
of two or three single-sticks, a pat- 
tern knapsack, and the orderly-room 
clerk, a sort of knight-templar, half 
warrior and half scribe. From these 
my astonished eyes travelled over 
the persons of commanding-officer 
and adjutant, the former a jolly- 
looking, round little man, close- 
shaved and clean, in most unmis- 
takable plain clothes, having 
nothing military-looking whatever 
about him; the latter a gaunt, 
weather-beaten officer, with enor- 
mous hands and feet, clad in a 
threadbare blue coat and much- 
worn pair of scales, without sword, 
or sash, or any offensive weapon save 
a stupendous pair of brass spurs, and 
whose duty seemed to consist inkeep- 
ing one of his huge fingers pressed 
on the folio before him, and agreeing 
cordially with the Major in all his 
proposals. 

‘Oh, Mr. Grand!’ says the Major, 
‘how do you do, sir; we expected 
you yesterday. Hope you have had 
a pleasant journey. Tompion, you 
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wrote to Mr. Grand to say when he 
was to join?’ 

* Yes, sir; I wrote to inform Mr. 
Grand his leave would be out on the 
31st.’ 

I apologized for the mistake, say- 
ing Yeates I was not to jom 

ill the Ist. 

‘Never mind,’ said the Major; 
‘when you have been with us a 
little longer, you will find out we 
always get as much leave as we can, 
so you have only begun on the usual 
system. But I see my horses wait- 
ing. Good morning, Mr. Grand; we 
shall see you at mess at half-past 
one * occasion to — in uni- 

orm, as I suppose your baggage is 

only just cove : We a not 
trouble you much with drill for a 
day or two, till you are fairly settled. 
Tompion, you will show Mr. Grand 
his quarters, and anything worth 
seeing about the barracks; I leave 
him in your hands. Good morning !’ 
And the jolly major swaggered off 
for his afternoon ride. 

‘Come,’ thought I, ‘ these are very 
pane saint have got amongst ; 

think I shall like it. And now to 
see what sort of a fellow Lieutenant 
and Adjutant John Tompion is.’ 
Accordingly, as I walked across the 
barrack-yard with my new acquaint- 
ance, I endeavoured, by asking him 
a few questions as to the customs of 
the service, to gain some little in- 
sight into my new profession; but 
no; Tompion, though an excellent 
adjutant, and as steady a drill as 
ever overlooked the ‘ awkward 
squad’ blundering through the 
‘ goose-step,’ had not an idea beyond 
his own duty, and that of the ser- 
jeant-major. I gave him a capital 
cigar, one of a lot that I had bought 
from Hudson, for the ——— pur- 
= of joining with, and I thought 

e was disposed to look upon me in 
amore favourable light after this de- 
monstration; but it was with a sort 
of dull surprise, as that of one who 
should see a child unbreeched hand- 
ling a dice-box, or Tom Thumb 
struggling with an eighteen-foot 
salmon-rod ; and I have no doubt 
that I must have appeared a mere 
baby in the veteran eyes of Lieute- 
nant Tompion, who had beentwenty- 
five years in the service, working his 
way, without friends or purchase- 
money, up to his present position. Be 
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that as it may, he seemed relieved 
to hand me over to the attention of 
the quarter-master, a much fatter 
and more communicative individual, 
to whose good-nature and activity I 
owed the comfort of getting my 
things unpacked, and my bran-new 
goods and chattels shaken down, for 
the first time, in my own barrack- 
room. 

* Dandy’ Grand, as I had been at 
Eton, and still was, never in my life 
was my toilet for the dinner-table 
more carefully arranged than on 
that day. Boy as I was, I had 
shrewdness enough to know the 
advantage of first impressions; and 
I felt that, from that evening, I 
must take my position in the regi- 
ment I had entered. Accordingly, 
as I walked across the barrack- 
yard to what was termed the ‘ little 
mess-room’—the apartment in which 
the officers met before dinner—I 
glanced down at my neat and well- 
arranged toilet, and congratulated 
myself on having hit off the happy 
medium between foppery and care- 
lessness that was most appropriate 
to a man-party. Long ere half the 
introductions to my new comrades 
were completed, the bugles mar- 
shalled us in to dinner with the 
ant air of ‘The Roast Beef 
of Old England ;’ and it was with a 
most confused notion of the different 
individuals owning the names of 
Smith, Brown, Guthrie, Random, 
Captain Levanter, and Doctor 
Squirt, that I took my place for the 
first time at the mess of the 101st 
Foot. 

Cordiality, mirth, and _jollity 
reigned paramount; later in the 
evening, perhaps, there was a shade 
of ‘tipsy revelry; but in the 
presence of Major O’Toole, who 
sat at the right hand of Ensign 
Spooner, president for the week, 
and who told some most marvellous 
stories to his admiring audience, 
everything was conducted within 
the bounds of propriety. Constant 
were the calls—* Mr. Grand, the 
pleasure of a glass of wine,,—‘Grand, 
a glass of wine with you;’ and as 
all these convivial challenges had to 
be replied to, and my new comrades 
pledged in the standard mess-wines, 
strong om and sherry, a more 
seasoned brain than mine might be 
excused for owning in a slight 
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degree the influence of so many 
bumpers as I was obliged to quaff. 

Some of the officers, then quartered 
at the depdt, had seen a good deal 
of service in India, the Peninsula, 
and elsewhere; and after Major 
O’Toole had taken his departure, 
which he forbore from doing until 
we had swallowed an infinity of his 
wonderful anecdotes, and he his full 
share of the ‘ Prince Regent’s allow- 
ance’—as a certain quantity of the 
mess-wines is termed—a chosen few 
of us gathered round the fire, and 
ordering a fresh supply of port, 
proceeded tomake ourselves comfort- 
able for an extraordinary sitting in 
honour of a new companion-in-arms. 

*‘He’s no flincher,’ said old 
Brevet-Major Halbert—a veteran 
tanned into mahogony by hard 
service, and a most religious adhe- 
rence to port wine and brandy-and- 
water in every climate of the globe 
—‘he’s no flincher, that lad,’ as he 
eyed, with marked approbation, the 
steadiness with which I filled my 
eleventh bumper of port. 

‘I think he'll do, at least for a 
young one,’ replied Ensign Spooner, 
a beardless warrior, some two years 
my junior, but whose six months’ 
seniority in the Army List gave him 
all the advantage of comparatively 
an old hand. 

I marked his flushed countenance 
and wandering eye, as he made his 
remark, and thought to myself, 
‘Dandy Grand will see you out, 
my boy, or his Eton education and 
his bill at ‘ The Christopher’ goes for 
nothing.’ 

‘But, Major,’ said Captain Le- 
vanter, resuming a conversation that 
our move to the fireplace had inter- 
rupted, ‘ you never finished that out- 
post story; and I dare say Mr. 
Grand, and some of our young ones, 
would like to hear it.’ 

‘By all means, Major,’ was the 
unanimous cry; ‘let us have a yarn 
of the Peninsula.’ 

If the proverb, Jn vino veritas, 
has any truth, the oflicers of the 
British army must be indeed devoted 
to their profession, as whenever they 
exceed their ordinary moderation in 
the pleasures of the table, their dis- 
course invariably turns to what they 
call ‘ pipe-clay,’—a term which must 
be explained to the civilian to mean 
all and everything connected with 
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the stirring scenes, the lights and 
shades of military life. 

‘Well,’ said the Major, ‘if you 
young fellows like to hear it, you 
are welcome to the story, though it 
tells sadly against myself, since I 
was outwitted, by Gad !—outwitted 
by a Frenchman! But this was the 
way it came off. You were all 
children then, except my old friend 
Squirt; and he looked older than 
he does now, for he had not mounted 
a wig in those days. But I was, 
even at that early period of history, 
a lieutenant in a regiment of light 
infantry; which, from one cause and 
another, was so short of officers, that 
I found myself, one fine morning, 
in command of an important out- 
post, close to the enemy’s lines. 

here was a mill near my position, 
and a rapid stream, pretty deep too, 
which looked to me a tempting sort 
of a place to throw a fly—a sport, 
my boys, that, in my humble opinion, 
beats cock-fighting! Well, I was 
smoking my weed, after a light and 
wholesome dinner off a piece of 
black bread and the outside of an 
onion, when a brown, dirty-looking 
fellow, who swore he was the miller, 
and who talked Spanish, and stunk 
of garlic like a true ‘ patriot,’ asked 
to have an interview with ‘my 
Excellency; and with many com- 
ferme and a great deal of trans- 
ating by signs,—for my knowledge 
of Spanish was not equal to my 
taste in sherry,—he begged of me to 
allow him to place a couple of planks 
across the stream, to enable him to 
carry his sacks to the mill. I never 
ae ‘a _— of any kind, 
and gave the beggar leave to do 
what he wished, more particularly 
as I could see the men grinning at 
his cursed volubility, and my bad 
Spanish and queer gestures, and I 
was in a hurry to get rid of him. 
Off he went, apparently very well 
satisfied; and in an hour's time I 
saw a couple of planks had been 
placed across the mill-stream, and a 
very commodious foot-bridge con- 
structed by their means. Whether 
my old colonel thought me too 
young for ‘the situation,’ or whether 
it was accidental, I know not, but 
I was providentially relieved that 
very evening by my own captain 
—poor fellow, I saw him afterwards 
killed at Badajoz,—and the very first 
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thing he did, on reconnoitring his 
ground, was to kick the miller’s 
planks into the stream, and put two 
extra sentries within sight of the 
spot where he had made his foot- 
bridge. Would you believe it?— 
the very next morning his post 
was threatened by a squadron of 
chasseurs, who finding themselves 
unsupported, retired, after ex- 
changing a shot or two; and a 
large body of French infantry 
marched down to the exact spot 
where the foot-bridge had been 
erected, commanded by the Spanish 
miller in person, attired in the 
uniform of ‘Capitaine of the 
Deuxitme Leger.’ The clever 
rascal had disguised himself as a 
Spaniard, and a miller to boot, and 
having to do with a young one, 
almost succeeded in his ingenious 
~ of forming a means of eens 
or his company, which he hoped on 
the morrow to lead to victory, in a 
brilliant affair of outposts. That 
fellow was born to be an actor,’ 
concluded the Major; ‘and I dare 
say he is one by this time, for a 
Frenchman can turn his hand to 


anything. Pass the liquor, a 


talking always makes me so devilish 
thirsty.’ 

That evening, like many others 
in the 101st Foot, concluded with 
broiled bones, brandy-and-water, 
cigars, songs, and choral accom- 
paniments, wofully out of tune. I 
fom, even at this distant period, a 
dim recollection of an imposing 
war-dance, performed round the 
mess-table, to the heroic air of 
‘The British Grenadiers,’ and of 
our carrying Spooner to bed, in a 
sort of triumphal procession, in 
which, as the soberest of the party, 
I bore the huge silver candelabrum 
and its load of wax lights. After 
parade at nine, the following morn- 
ing, I again met my comrades, 
Spooner included, clean, fresh, and 
merry, as though they lived on 
toast-and-water, and went to bed at 
ten o'clock. 

Let me pass over the first two 
months of military life, taken up, as 
it was, with my initiation into all the 
mysteries of war,—‘ goose-step,’ ‘ ex- 
tension motions,’ ‘manual and pla- 
toon exercise,’ and all the other in- 
tricacies of what is termed ‘ squad 
drill.’ My principal instructor was 
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a stalwart serjeant of the light com- 
any, whose heart and soul were 

und up in the profession he had 
adopted. ‘Carry the but of your 
firelock half an inch more to the 
rear, Mr. Grand,’ would exclaim 
this warlike enthusiast; ‘ half an 
inch, sir, makes all the difference ; 
and no object in nature is more 
beautifulthan a well-carried musket.’ 
How people’s ideas of the picturesque 
must vary. 

However, the two months soon 
passed over, and I was judged 
capable of being dismissed my drill, 
and taking my duty; but in the 
short period which I had spent in 
the society of my brother officers, I 
had gained an insight into their 
several habits, and into the character 
of the regiment, which convinced 
me that ‘Dandy Grand’ was des- 
tined for a higher flight than a 
marching corps in country quarters ; 
and already I nourished hopes of 
obtaining an exchange into some 
crack cavalry regiment, or—summit 
of my ambition !—an appointment to 
‘the Guards.’ The fact is, the 101st 
was a slang regiment ; even the best 
of them, as I considered him, Cap- 
tain Levanter, the only officer who, 
in my secret heart, I deemed a fitting 
companion for Sir Peregrine’s son, 
even he was given to driving tan- 
dems, and such other vulgar accom- 
plishments ; and one of my first tri- 
umphs was the winning ‘a pony’ of 
the captain, as to the feasibility of 
driving a pair of hired horses, ben 
nessed tandem-fashion, in and out of 
the barrack-gate, a very awkward 
turn, placed at an acute angle with 
the street, a feat which I accom- 
plished in a trot, according to the 
terms of the wager. Levanter never 
paid me, but was good enough to 
grant me his friendship ever after— 
a boon of which I have no doubt he 
over-estimated the value,—and we 
soon becameinseparable companions. 
The older officers shook their heads 
at our escapades, but amongst the 
young ensigns and lieutenants we 
were perfect demi-gods. I bought 
two very clever horses, which he 
and I drove, by turns, to the admi- 
ration of the High-ctrect. I won a 
pigeon-match of Mr. M‘Dookit, the 
sporting lawyer of that locality. 

rode Major O’Toole’s black mare, 
for a bet of half-a-crown, backwards 
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and forwards over the gate that led 
to our parade-ground ; and, as I was 
better deeseeds smoked better cigars, 
and drank more wine than an 
member of the mess under the 
of a field officer, it is no wonder that 
I was considered rather ‘a great 
ecard’ at the depdt of a marching 
regiment in country quarters. 
he weeks slipped away plea- 
santly enough: one day will serve 
for a specimen of the rest, as they 
varied but little in the nature of the 
pursuits and amusements the 
afforded. A struggle to get up an 
be dressed in time for parade, at 
nine, was the invariable commence- 
ment. I buckle my sword-belt and 
tie my sash as I run down stairs, 
and make my appearance on parade 
in time to salute the Major before 
the officers proceed to — their 
respective companies. The rear- 
aa: of No. 2 is my especial charge, 
and I walk down the front and up 
the rear with the air of a perfect 
martinet. Brown’s knapsack is 
hung too high, Smith’s pouch is put 
on too low, and Murphy is sent to 
drill for ‘ unsteadiness in the ranks.’ 
The Major walks down, and compli- 
ments me on the progress I make in 
my duty. The ugles sound—the 
band plays—the four companies we 
boast of, form, and march past, salut- 
ing Major O'Toole as if he were the 
Duke of York ; the officers fall out, 
the parade is dismissed, and I go to 
breakfast. When that elaborate 
meal is finished, Levanter kindly 
accepts one of my cigars, links his 
arm in mine, and we proceed down 
the town to play out our match at 
billiards, in which he gives me five 
out of a hundred, and wins by a 
stroke. (Levanter can play billiards 
better than any man in England, 
and what I have learnt of this craft 
game I owe to his tuition, though 
must confess my instructor did not 
teach me tis.) The admirin 
Spooner looks on, and, in his ae 
and affection for myself, loses a five- 
pound note, or as he calls it, ‘a fiver,’ 
to my antagonist. We return to 
the barracks to readjust our toilets 
before appearing at ‘the gardens,’ 
where our drums and fifes will de- 
light the fair admirers of the mili- 
tary with all the last year’s waltzes 
= polkas, and an occasional quick 
step or ‘ galop;’ and here I devote 
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my attentions to Miss Jones, the 
fort - major’s daughter, a craft 


young lady of two or three an 
thirty, with whom I fancy myself 
in love. Miss Jones hovers unde- 


cided between Levanter and myself, 
but thinks she has the most chance 
with the young one, and, as she her- 
self would say, ‘rather inclines to 


Grand.’ Like all boys, I am not 
very good at love-making, and the 
more I find I care for Miss Jones, 


or ‘ Fanny,’ as I begin to call her to 
myself, the greater difficulty I have, 
notwithstanding much encourage- 
ment on her part, in telling her so. 
On the afternoon I am now describ- 
ing, I got rather further than usual, 
and found courage to inquire ‘for 
what fortunate individual Miss 
J — eee the —_ a y of 
violets she was carrying?” ‘Ohmy! 
Mr. Grand, I’m sure r don’t hy 
Pa asked me for one, and I wouldn’t 

ive ithim. Are you fond of violets?” 

f course ere I escorted Miss Jones 
to her home, with its green blinds 
and brass knocker, one of the half- 
withered, earthy-smelling violets 
had found its way to the inside of my 
blue coat. But we had not yet got 
much further than this sort of harm- 
less flirtation. 

‘Are you nearly dressed, Grand P 
—the trap is at the door,’ said Le- 
vanter, some half hour after our re- 
turn from the gardens, as he made 
his appearance in my barrack-room, 
‘got up’ most elaborately in plain 
clothes, adapted for a very smart 
dinner-party. He was a fresh- 
coloured, good-looking man, above 
the middle size, and inclined to be 
stout; and as, with his dark hair im- 
mensely brushed, his whiskers curled 
to the very tips, a stupendous white 
neckcloth, gold-embroidered waist- 
coat, and blue coat with gilt buttons, 
he burst into my room, he looked a 
handsome fellow enough, but wanted 
a something I could not describe—a 
sort of finish, to give him the real 
air of a gentleman. 

‘Let me put on my driving-coat,’ 
was the reply, ‘and then forward.’ 
Another five minutes saw us bowling 
along outside the town with a pair 
of quick, high-stepping horses, my 
property, the leader at an easy 
canter, the wheeler trotting some 
twelve miles an hour, on our way to 
ex-provost M‘Intyre’s villa, to which 
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we had been invited, on the occasion 
of one of that municipal grandee’s 
great feeds. 

* What snobs these fellows are,’ 
said Levanter to me; ‘you and I 
dine with this provost because it 
suits us, but he is a very vulgar dog, 
and I should cut him if I were to 
= him in London.’ 

*T do not agree with you,’ was m 
reply. <This man is = unaffected, 
business-like fellow, a good specimen 
of a plain, hospitable Scotch trades- 
man, and he sets up for nothing 
more. Where there is no pretension 
there can be no vulgarity, Levanter; 
and while I respect such a man as 
M‘Intyre, there is nothing I have 
such a contempt for as a fellow who 
likes to be thought a greater man 
than Nature and position have made 
him.’ This, I fear, was an uninten- 
tional thrust that my companion did 
not half relish, as 1 saw the colour 
settle for an instant in his cheek, 
and his brow darken with a scowl I 
had before noticed when anything 
occurred to displease him; but he 
was a man of the most perfect self- 
command, and if my unlucky obser- 
vation had made him an enemy for 
life, he would not have allowed his 
feelings to be discovered for an in- 
stant by the expression of his coun- 
tenance. He was facetious and 
agreeable as ever during our drive, 
and ere we arrived at the ex-pro- 
vost’s villa, we were chatting in our 
usual familiar and unconstrained 
manner. 

The dinner went off, as dinners 
do when sped by Highland hospi- 
tality; and Levanter and I got into 
our tandem to drive home, with 
heated brains, and spirits somewhat 
too much exhilarated for that par- 
ticular mode of progression. 

As we rattled along by moonlight 
on our way to the barracks, and 
smoked our cigars at an hour when 
a cigar is most — the con- 
versation unfortunately turned upon 
the merits of my leader, a high-bred, 
impetuous animal, that I fondly 
imagined would be capable of dis- 
tinguishing himself in a hunting- 
country, and of whose jumping 
prowess I now boasted to my com- 

anion with intemperate eloquence. 
Scien who seemed more in- 
clined to be argumentative, and less 
good-humo than usual, rather 
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nettled me by the taunting manner 
in which he doubted the powers of 
my horse and, I ionaieele’ by im- 
lication, the nerve of his owner. 
oung, reckless, and excitable, and 
more particularly now, when my 
blood was heated by the unusual 
strength of my potations, and my 
spirits half-maddened by the exhila- 
ration of ‘ the pace,’ the moonlight, 
and the night air, this was more 
than I could stand ; and as I felt the 
devil rising within me, I only longed 
for some opportunity of giving vent 
to the wild excitement that was 
boiling in my veins. Hotter waxed 
our argument as we galloped on, 
and ere we neared the town, person- 
alities were freely exchanged, though 
with a sort of mock-civility, that to 
a listener would have been inex- 
pressibly ludicrous. At last, stung 
to the quick by the cool reply of 
Levanter to some proposition I 
made about the horse in question— 
* Perhaps he might, if you had nerve 
to ride him,’ I burst out, ‘ Nerve! 
will you have nerve to sit still, if I 
drive him at the turnpike-gate? I'll 
show you whether he can jump.’ 
I thought Levanter’s cheek turned 
a shade paler in the moonlight, as 
he caught sight of the gate we were 
now rapidly approaching, looking 
most forbidding with its series of 
strong white-painted bars; but 
though his lip quivered for an instant, 
he only said, ‘ Drive on and try; but 
hold them straight.’ And ere the 
words were spoken, we were too 
near to be able to pull up at the 
pace we were going, even had we 
wished it. I shouted to my horses, 
and flogged the wheeler, who ap- 
eared inclined to waver in his 
esperate career; the calumniated 
leader pulling hard, and pointing 
his ears at the obstacle which he 
seemed determined to overcome. 
We were close upon the gate,—I 
heard Levanter w his breath 
hard, and felt the tension of the 
muscle of his leg against mine,—I 
saw my leader’s back, as he rose 
high in air, and surmounted the 
barrier; I heard a tremendous crash, 
and two fearful bangs against the 
bottom of the dog-cart, as my 
wheeler strove to follow his example 
—and in another instant I was 
lying in the middle of the road, 
whose surface, white as chalk in the 
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moonlight, seemed spinning round 
and round;—one grasp with my 
hands, to endeavour to keep my posi- 
tion on what appeared a sloping and 
revolving plane,—and that is all I 
can recollect of my ill-advised at- 
cong to jump a turnpike-gate in a 
tandem. 

If there is a dangerous period for 
youth—if there is a time when the 
morbid feelings of a false and fevered 
passion—the creature of the imagi- 
nation, and not of the heart— exercise 
their most unbridled sway, it issurely 
when the frame is languidly recover- 
ing from a violent and dangerous ill- 
ness; whenthe brainhas been excited 
by fever, the reason weakened by de- 
bility, and the affections roused by 
conscious helplessness. Heaven hel 
the youth, if in addition to all this, his 
recovery should take place, as mine 
did, during the balmy sunny days 
of a late spring, and be attended, as 
mine was, by a handsome woman, 
who has made up her own mind on 
a subject, in the carrying out of 
which it requires two to constitute 
‘a quorum.’ Let the victim, besides 
all this, drink green tea, and read 
Byron; let him find himself quoting 
largely from The Giaour, Parisina, 
an the Bride of Abydos, whilst he 
eschews with a conscious sensitive- 
ness the bantering pages of Beppo 
and Don Juan, and we may safely 
vote him in that hopeless, helpless 
state which our astute brother 
Jonathan describes by the graphic 
title of a ‘ gone ‘coon.’ And so was 
it with me. Picked up by the turn- 
pike-man and Levanter, with a frac- 
tured wrist, a sprained shoulder, 
and a concussion of the brain, I 
was carried into the fort-major’s 
house, which overlooked the scene 
of action, and to which the master 
happened to be returning from a 
late sitting at mess. My companion 
escaped, as was but just, with no 
greater injury than a black eye and 
a scraped shin; but the unfortunate 
wheeler was so much damaged, that 
it was found necessary to destroy 
him; whilst the leader, the teterrima 
causa of all, kicked himself clear of 
everything, and galloped scathless 
home to his own stable. Of all these 
facts, I was informed in due course 
of time ; as my first attempt at con- 
sciousness was some six-and-thirty 
hours after ‘the smash,’ when I 
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found myself lying bandaged and 
helpless se a ab iaistealt in the 
major’s sitting-room; whilst Fanny’s 
long dark ringlets trailed over my 
face, and I felt her breath upon my 
brow, as she busied herself about 
my couch. I was not sure that all 
this was real; nor was it till at least 
a week afterwards that I was able 
to recollect any of the circumstances 
connected with the accident, or, 
stranger still, the events that took 
place some hours before it. 

By degrees, I got better, then 
stronger, and at last, thanks to 
Squirt’s skill and Fanny’s nursing, 
I was able to sit up; but healed as 
were the outward wounds in my 
attenuated frame, an internal injury 
had been inflicted during my re- 
covery, which it took me many a 
long day to get over—ay, which, 
embittering as it did my earlier 
years, was remembered as a gloomy 
warning in after life, to the stifling 
and destruction of the purest, holiest 
feelings of my heart. 

T need not now be ashamed to con- 
fess that I loved Fanny Jones—ay, 
loved her with an energy, an infatu- 
ation, in my then state of weakness, 
which was little short of insanity. 
What was she?—an old barrack- 
master’s daughter, a garrison flirt, 
hardly a lady by birth, and certainly 
no fitting mate for haughty Sir Pere- 
grine’s son. Good Heavens! he 
would have sunk into the earth 
could he have but suspected the 
truth; and yet I loved her. With 
all the enthusiasm of boyhood—with 
all the sincerity and single-hearted- 
ness of a child—with the romantic 
adoration of a dreamer, I loved 
Fanny Jones. She managed it very 
cleverly. I have since learnt it was 
her last resource. But she was play- 
ing with edged tools, and came not 
herself scathless out of the unequal 
contest. In vain Major O'Toole, 
ens what he considered his 

uty, warned me repeatedly that I 
‘was much too thick with Miss 
Jones.’ In vain old Halberd came 
to sit with me for hours after parade, 
and laughed at me for being ‘such 
aspoon.’ In vain the young ensigns 
— and whispered, as much as 
they dared, ‘ what a flat Grand was, 
to be hooked by such a flirt as that!’ 
The only person that seemed to en- 
courage me in my folly, and to assist 


me with his counsel and friendship, 
was Levanter; and I found out in 
time that his was no disinterested 
aid. 

It was some weeks before I could 
return to my own quarters in the 
barracks ; and as I sat with Fanny, 
drinking in the summer air at the 
open window, and enjoying the fra- 
grance of the flowers she knew so 
well how to dispose about the room, 
—as I watched her graceful head 
bending over the work that those 
long, drooping ringlets half con- 
cealed,—as I noticed the srnothered 
sigh that would sometimes break 
upon these long, delicious silences,— 
as I almost shrunk from that upward 
glance that thrilled to my very soul, 
—the poison gradually but surely 
onal its insidious way into my 
being; and ere my convalescence 
was declared established — ere I 
was removed by the doctor’s fiat 
from that cherished scene, I had 
poured my love-tale into no unwilling 
ear, and had plighted my faith (tht 
faith of a scapegrace of eighteen) to 
Fanny Jones. Well might I have 
said, with the sluggard who so 
quaintly reproves the undue pune- 
tuality of his valet: ‘You have 
waked me too soon; let me slumber 
again.’ Well might I have wished 
to dream on, though ruin and dis- 
grace had been the penalty, rather 
than be wakened so roughly, as was 
my lot, from that delirious trance. 

I have said that Levanter assisted 
me much in arranging that my in- 
terviews with my lady-love might 
be uninterrupted, and many a time 
did he detain the old fort-major over 
his eternal backgammon - board, 
whilst she and I enjoyed our lover- 
like ¢éte-a-tétes in what was now con- 
sidered my own apartment. The 
Captain generally appeared after 
parade, and kindly relieved the 
tedium of my convalescence by a 
quiet game at ‘ écarte’ or ‘lansque- 
net,’ which, in the impossibility of 
the ‘billiard lesson,’ served well 
enough as a pastime to the instruc- 
tor, who repaid himself to a very 
sufficient tune for his time and 
trouble. After this, he would good- 
naturedly devote himself to back- 
gammon and the fort-major, by 
which means we were left in unin- 
terrupted bliss, as my brother- 
officers, who would otherwise have 
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kindly come to sit with me, thought 
I was in very good hands during the 
long visits of Levanter. 

Things went on in this way pros- 
perouslyenough. Fanny and I talked 
over our loves and ourfutureménage: 
I quite made up my mind to leave the 
army (having been a soldier about 
four months), and had actually de- 
termined to apply for a fortnight’s 
leave of absence, that I might visit 
Sir Peregrine, on the hopeless task 
of gaining his consent to our mar- 
riage, when the merest accident dis- 
covered to the infatuated victim the 
trap which had been so judiciously 
concealed, and so temptingly baited 
for his destruction. 

After my thorough recovery left 
no excuse for remaining any longer 
underthe fort-major’sroof, I returned 
to my own barrack-room,—now, how 
dreary a solitude!—but morning 
after morning, directly the parade 
was dismissed, I sped, like a bird to 
its mate, down to the well-known 
house, there to spend the long sum- 
mer’s day with Fanny in her boudoir; 
and how wearily passed the dull 
hours of that on which my duty as 
orderly confined me to the barracks, 
when my only consolation was a 
crossed and re-crossed epistle from 
my fiancée ! 

ne bright May morning, it 
was again my turn of duty to re- 
main a close prisoner within the 
barrack-gate, to see the men’s din- 
ners properly cooked, their rooms 
and passages properly cleaned, and 
dismiss their afternoon parade in 
roprid persond, when, as luck would 
co it, Spooner, whose expectation 
of some visitor would keep him all 
day in his quarters, kindly volun- 
teered to take this irksome duty off 
my hands, and the Major, contrary 
to custom, allowed the exchange to 
take place after guard-mounting at 
ten o'clock ; consequently, I was not 
expected at the fort-major’s, and 
thither I sped with even more than 
my usual alacrity, as soon as Spooner 
was installed in my place. The 
birds sang, the flowers bloomed, and 
the fresh breeze blithesomely fanned 
my cheek as I hurried down to the 
dwelling of my love. How happy I 
was! I might have known by that 
very fact, by the exuberance, the 
bounding delight of my excited 
spirits, that a damper must be in 
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store for this excess of joy. So has 
it ever eH = ey I - - 
, in this valanced world, 
pres is. Full of the happy sur- 
prise I should give Fanny, i stole 
noiselessly past the maid who was 
cleaning the Major’s white door- 
steps, and who was so accustomed to 
my presence, that she never re- 
marked me, and on tiptoe I crept up 
stairs, and through thedrawing-room, 
to the door of Fanny’s boudoir.. It 
was ajar, and on my startled ear 
broke the sob of my beloved one in 
distress. Another step in advance, 
and my young blood rushed to my 
brain, til I , ee each pulsation 
like the stroke of a church-clock 
upon the nerve. My heart sickened ; 
I gasped for breath; but I would not 
fail. With my hand grasping the 
back of a chair ther work), I steadied: 
myself to gaze upon a sight that well- 
nigh broke my boyish heart. Fanny 
in the arms of Levanter !—her head 
upon his shoulder, and weeping as if 
in the bitterest anguish and despair! 
We haveallacertaindegree of energy 
—call it rather, pluck—which, if we 
will but summon it, nerves us to 
bear; and, like an Indian at the 
stake, heedless of the dishonour that 
might be imputed to the act—heed- 
less of all but my burning, quench- 
less, eager thirst for the truth, to 
know the whole, to know the worst— 
I stood, unobserved, near the 
treacherous pair, and listened to her 
pleadins voice. Sentence after sen- 
tence fell like ice upon my heart— 
sentence after sentence disclosed 
a scheme of guilt and perfidy, of 
which I, the devoted, the true, 
the faithful, was to have been 
the victim. Levanter’s low tones 
would occasionally grate upon my 
ear in exculpation or commentary, 
4 him, not only an accomplice, 
ut the originator of the plot. Be- 
tween her broken sobs and caresses, 
she told her guilty tale; and when, 
at the conclusion of a passionate ap- 
al to his honour, to his love, to his 
etter feelings, to marry her while 
there was yet time to save her from 
her alliance with myself—to let her 
stay with him, her first, her only 
love, in any place, in any climate, 
she added, with a touch of womanly 
feeling that half redeemed her per- 
fidy — ‘otherwise, dear, dearest 
Richard, I must marry him before 
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it is too late. Poor Grand! poor 
fellow, so young, so handsome, and 
so devoted! Ah, Richard! had we 
never met, I could have loved him 
dearly and faithfully ; but now——’ 
I rushed from the house ere a burst 
of grief should unman and discover 
me, and speeding, like a madman, 
back to my barrack-room, I locked 
the door, and threw myself on the 
bed in a passion of misery which 
wellnigh approached madness. The 
whole of that day and night appear 
to me now to have been passed under 
the influence of some horrid night- 
mare, and it was not till the bugles 
sounded the Reveillée the following 
morning that I returned to a tho- 
rough consciousness of my identity 
and my position. The worldling 
may sneer at woes such as were then 
mine—the boarding-school miss, 
with her overwrought sensibility, 
may wonder that I ever recovered 
from them; but hewhostudieshuman 
nature carefully—who looks below 
the surface—while he appreciates 
and pities my boyish agony, will see 
in my very ik the best restora- 
tive, the most potent antidote to 
despair. 

My brother officers behaved most 
kindly to me in my distress. They 
saw I was afflicted, though the 
knew not, or only partially guessed, 
the cause. Major Halberd, whom 
T had the sense to take into my con- 
fidence, scouted the idea of ‘ calling 
out’ Levanter, which was the first 
intention of my inexperience; and 
ere long his Sedielons kindness and 
sympathy won from me the confes- 
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sion that I had had an escape for 
which I ought indeed to be thankful. 
‘ Better hush it all up, my boy,’ said 
the old campaigner: ‘ Levanter is 


‘ gone on leave, and when you meet 


again, I advise you not to allude 
to this ticklish subject; take m 
word for it, ke wont, and this 
will be a good opportunity for you 
to break off your intimacy with him. 
I don’t wish to say a word against 
a comrade, but Levanter knows a 
good deal, and you are just as well 
out of his hands. As for Miss Jones 
—whew!’ And here the Major gave 
vent to his feelings in a prolonged 
whistle, which clearly showed his 
opinion of my faithless flame. But 
well-meant as all this consolation 
assuredly was, I confess that I was 
not thoroughly cured till, having 
officiated at a Sok which granted 
our drum-major his discharge from 
the service one fine summer's day, 
the next morning startled the town 
with the intelligence that that stout, 
well-whiskered, and musical indivi- 
dual had eloped with the fort-major’s 
daughter. Teens Jones, who might 
have been Lady Grand at some 
future time, is now Mrs. Dubbs; 
and it is whispered that Dubbs, since 
he has left his harmonious command, 
has taken to drinking! 

It cured me of love for many & 
day ; and when I embarked with a 
draft to join the head-quarters of 
my regiment in America, I was once 
more as devil-may-care an ensign as 
ever made a rally from sea-sickness 
at the commencement of his ‘ life on 
the ocean-wave.’ 
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HISTORY OF THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 


WE earnestly hope that before long some authentic history of the political course of 
the Hungarian insurrection will be published by those best acquainted with its true 


character.—The Times, October 17. 


Cuarter I. 


F the wars which sprung from 

the revolutionary impulse of the 
year 1848, there was none so fatal 
in its fury, so important in its re- 
sults, and so interesting, even to the 
least political, among the nations of 
Europe, as the Hungarian struggle 
for independence. The hostile move- 
ments of the German and Danish 
armies in the Duchies of Holstein 
and Schleswig were, indeed, pro- 
tracted through a longer period of 
time, but their decision was with- 
held, rather by the artificial means 
of armistices and negotiations, than 
by the tenacity of purpose of the 
belligerent parties, whose movements 
were, moreover, obstructed by the 
interference of a third power. The 
assistance of Prussia, acting for the 
Germanic Confederation, enabled 
the Duchies of Holstein and Schles- 
wig to oppose the decree of the 
Danish king and people ; the inter- 
ference of the said power against the 
Duchies compelled them to submis- 
sion before their strength was either 
broken or tried. The Schleswig 
war commenced and terminated in 
the maneeuvres of diplomacy, which 
are naturally slow, temporizing, and 
of distant and doubtful result. The 
war in Hungary, which commenced 
later than the Danish war, and 
which ended sooner, had no pause 
for rest, consideration, or mercy: 
its rapid and destructive career 
hurried it from event to event, until 
it reached the goal to which its 
component elements, rather than 
the wishes of the antagonistic par- 
ties, had been tending. And while 
in Schleswig, the principal means of 
attack and defence consisted in 
foreign troops, whose sympathies 
were not with the cause they de- 
fended, and even the native forces 
were commanded by foreign gene- 
rals, hired for the purpose, the 
Hungarian war was conducted by 
the natives of the country, with 


no other support than the assist- 
ance they obtained from a small 
number of sympathizers and exiles, 
while its fatal end was hastened 
by the active interference of a third 
power, and consummated by the 
Seaeaniieay of some, oe the 
treachery of the native leaders. 

The Steneetion war, though most 
commented upon, has been least un- 
derstood; for so difficult has the 
study of the political questions which 
affect the east of Europe always been 
to those accustomed to deal with 
the more attractive, because more 
conspicuous, affairs of the west, 
that this war, of unappreciated mo- 
tives, uncertain beginnings, and of 
a mysterious end, has to this day 
been treated only by those whose 
prejudices or interests disquali- 
fied them for the task. Histo- 
ries of military operations have 
been drawn up by, or at the com- 
mand of the generals on the Hun- 
garian, Russian, and Austrian side. 
Political sympathizers of either 
party have recorded their opinions, 
rather than the facts of the case, 
and ‘ personal adventures’ have been 
published by subalterns, secret 
agents, and women, until the series 
of events, which commenced with the 
invasion of Hungary by the Ban 
Jellachich, and which ended with 
General Gérgey’s surrender at Vila- 
gos, has come to be a popular myth, 
rather than an important, interest- 
ing, and fateful section of the his- 
tory of this century. 
of things must needs be detrimental 
to a just appreciation of the poli- 
tical condition of Europe, in the 
sresent as well as in the future. Ii 
consequently been thought de- 
sirable that a disinterested and im- 
partial observer should trace the 
causes, and record the events of the 
Croatian invasion of Hungary, of the 
Hungarian War of Independence, 
and of the Russian intervention in 
the affairs of Austria and Hungary. 

In order to obtain a full under- 
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standing of the causes which, for a 
time, divided one part of the Austrian 
empire against the other, it must 
be borne in mind, that the Austrian 
dominions are not, like France and 
England, peopled by men whose 
laws, customs, manners, and lan- 
guage are the same either origi- 
nally or by the action of a political 
union, and an amalgamation or 
absorption of various races. The 
rovinces of Austria, which own the 
ereditary sovereignty of the impe- 
rial descendants of the ancient 
Counts of Habsburg, were acquired 
partly by conquest, and ale by 
treaties between the princes of 
Austria and the sovereigns of other 
countries. By these and by other 
means, of which to treat would be 
foreign to the object of this history, 
the Austrian princes, who formerly 
owned the crown, and sometimes 
disposed of the power of the Holy 
Romanand German Empire, attained 
the sovereignty, and annexed the 
countries of Bohemia, Moravia, Lom- 
bardy, together with many smaller 
territories and principalities, over 
which they ruled, without having 
suflicient power, or, indeed, without 
the will, to assimilate the Sclavonic 
and Italian tribes, which inhabited 
the annexed territories with the Ger- 
man population of Austria Proper. 
Attempts were, indeed, made for 
that purpose,andsome dependencies, 
such as Bohemia, Moravia, and 
Carinthia, were partly Germanized 
by settlers from the provinces; 
but the result, instead of creating 
an identity of interests and uni- 
formity of laws and languages 
among the subjects of the crown of 
Austria, tended rather to divide 
them, and to split every kingdom, 
wom gw hk or province, into two 
istinct factions, whose antagonism, 
though it tended to retain them in 
subjection, effectually prevented the 
absorption of the conquered races. 
Hence it happened that soon after 
the dissolution of the Roman and 
German Empire, the Emperors of 
Austria aan as kings in Hungary, 


Bohemia, and Gallicia; as Arch- 
dukes in Austria Proper; as Dukes 
in Salzburg, Styria, Carinthia, and 
Silesia; as Princes in Transylvania; 
as Markgraves in Moravia; and as 
Counts in Habsburg and in the 
Tyrol; while each of these countries 
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had a distinct administration, and 
boasted of separate privileges and 
immunities, by which the sovereign’s 
authority was more or less confined, 
according to the terms of the ori- 
ginal compact, in virtue of which 
each was subject to the Habsburg 
family. 
This diversity of dominion was 
necessarily productive of evils to 
the sovereign, as well as to his 
subjects; andmany princes in thelast 
century and in the present sought, 
by all the means in their power, to 
suspend the provincial charters, to 
abolish the privileges, and to con- 
centrate the administration of all 
arts of the Austrian monarchy. 
ut the tenacity of purpose of 
which those princes can justly 
boast, was paralyzed by an equal 
perseverance on the part of their 
subjects, who refused to exchange 
their laws for a state of absolute 
dependence on the irresponsible 
will of the sovereign. In this pro- 
tracted struggle, baffled violence 
had recourse to intrigue, and bafiled 
intrigue to violence, until disaffec- 
tion to the crown, hatred of its 
German partisans, and a frantic 
desire for national independence, 
sprung up amidst the Sclavonic 
Magyar and Italian subjects of the 
House of Austria. That this should 
be so is natural, but it is an extra- 
ordinary fact, that each tribe sought 
to confirm its old privileges, and to 
obtain fresh immunities, by aiding 
and abetting the sovereign’s plans 
against the provincial Slieeniiine 
of their fellow-subjects. The Em- 
peror’s influence throve on the 
discords, and his power became 
absolute by the secret jealousies of 
the various nations, each of which 
sought to derive some private ad- 
vantage from the common ruin. 
Hungary was at once the most 
conspicuous, the most powerful, and 
the most troublesome part of the 
Austrian empire. Joined to that 
empire in the year 1526, immediately 
after their forces were defeated and 
their king slain at Mohats, where 
they had striven, more gallantly than 
discreetly, to repel the invasion of 
the Turkish Emperor Suleiman, the 
Hungarian nation acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Ferdinand of Austria, 
conditionally only, against the pro- 
tests of many, and with the cordial 
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adhesion of none, except the Queen 
Dowager Maria, Ferdinand’s own 
sister, and her faction. But so 
distressing was the condition of 
Hungary at that time, as the weaker 
state, and wedged in between the 
two powerful countries of Germany 
and Turkey, that national indepen- 
dence could no longer be thought 
of, and no choice was left to the 
small remnant of that mighty bar- 
barian nation which at one time 
overran and despoiled all Europe, 
between subjection to the authority 
of Austria on the one hand, or to 
that of Turkey on the other. Either 
of these two expedients was perilous: 
for Austria as well as Satis had 
given ample proofs of its disregard 
and dislike of the liberties which the 
Hungarians had received at the 
hands of their native kings, or 
extorted from foreigners whom 
they from time to time elected to 
the throne. Ferdinand of Austria 
was the last of these foreigners. He 
took his oath to the constitution of 
Hungary, that is to say, he swore to 
respect and maintain the laws of 
that country such as he found them, 
and he was consequently solemnly 
crowned on the 3rd November, 1527. 
From that time to the commence- 
ment of the last war, the royal crown 
of Hungary has been part of the 
inheritance of the Austrian princes 
of the House of Habsburg, who 
reigned in Hungary, not by virtue 
of theirsovereignty in other countries, 
but by the right and on the strength 
of the original compact of the year 
1527. These Austrian princes, 
though they often neglected to per- 
form that part of the compact by 
which it was stipulated that they 
should clear Hungary from the 
Turks, protect its frontiers against 
their invasions, and restore them 
to their ancient extension over pro- 
vinces occupied by the Turks, or 
tributary to them, were at length 
compelled to wage a war of exter- 
mination against their pagan neigh- 
bours, whose ambition grew with 
success, and who, not satisfied with 
invading Hungary, sought also to 
conquer the German provinces of 
Austria. About the end of the last 
century only did the united forces 
of the Austrians and Hungarians 
succeed in repulsing thearmies which 
the sovereigns of Turkey every now 
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and then despatched across their 
frontiers, nor could successive defeats 
and terrible reverses awe the Turks 
or disgust them with their preda- 
tory expeditions, until their power 
was finally broken by its conflicts 
with the infant strength of the 
Russian Empire. 
The three centuries which have 
pare since Hungary first acknow- 
edged the supremacy of an Austrian 
rince, were not only troubled b 
Turkish invasions, and wars wit 
other foreign rivals and antagonists 
of the growing power of Austria, 
but they were filled with disputes 
between the princes and the people. 
It was the object of the sovereigns 
still further to connect the kingdom 
with the other countries over which 
they ruled, to accustom the Hun- 
garians to the manners, politics, and 
laws of Germany, and to suppress 
their sectarian leanings towards the 
German and Bohemian reformers, 
by the establishment of a rigorous 
and uncompromising Roman Catho- 
licism. To these ends were all the 
powers of government strained, and 
advantage was taken bothof national 
weaknesses and national dangers, 
while the Hungarians in their turn 
defeated the artifices of a superior 
policy, and the slow but certain 
workingsof administrative measures, 
by an occasional appeal to arms. 
Their insurrections would have been 
more successful, or less frequent, if 
they had consented to reform their 
political constitution, and if, in that 
reform, they had consulted the ne- 
cessities of a more enlightened age. 
But throughout this protracted strug- 
gle, it was their misfortune and their 
crime to defend privileges which 
had degenerated into abuses, and 
to claim that justice at the hands of 
their sovereign which they denied to 
those who were subject to their own 
power. For in the same manner in 
which the Germans, led by their 
princes, sought to establish them- 
selves in Hungary, with all the 
prerogatives of a conquering and 
dominant race, did the Magyar 
population of that country claim, 
and also exercise, an arbitrary, and 
in many instances a cruel, domi- 
nation over the conquered races of 
the Serbs, Slowacks, Wallacks, and 
Croats, and over the vagrant popu- 
lations of the gipsies and Jews. 
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Even the privileges and immunities 
granted by Austrian charter to the 
German settlers, peasants from 
Suabia, whom promises of land and 
money had induced to immigrate into 
parts of the country which had been 
depopulated by the cruelty of Magyar 
dominion, or the passage of Turkish 
armies—were an object of common 
discontent among the Magyars, who 
considered ita grievance thata part of 
the population of Hungary, however 
small that part might be, should be 
subject to the laws of the land rather 
than to the will of the dominant 
race. Hence by cruelty, oppression, 
enmity, and persecution, the Magyar 
a of Hungary coneivell to 
reak the spirit of the Serbs, Slo- 
wacks, and Wallacks, to exasperate 
the Croats, and to impress the minds 
of the German settlers with the con- 
viction that their own and their chil- 
dren’s hopes of peace, domestic in- 
dependence, a prosperity, were 
bound up with the maintenance and 
extension of Austrian power in Hun- 
ary. | | 
Thus isolated by their own mis- 
doing, and frequently in the hour 
of need denstel or attacked by the 
conquered races,—which, although 
divided in origin and language, were 
yet united by a common hate and 
fear,—the Magyarsof Hungary were 
but ill prepared to resist the in- 
fluence of Austrian perseverance and 
Catholic fanaticism. If they did 
withstand it to some extent, it was 
owing to events foreign to their 
control. The common dangers which 
threatened the empire from the 
Turks, the religious wars in Ger- 
many, and ata later period, the pre- 
carious position of the Austrian em- 
perors in their wars with Prussia and 
‘rance, compelled them to suspend 
their operations against the inde- 
pendence of the Hungarian kingdom, 
and to court the support of the bel- 
licose Magyars by ine: conces- 
sions, and promises of future privi- 
leges. It is but justice to the Hun- 
garians to say, that onsuchoccasions, 
they have scarcely ever taken an un- 
fair advantage of the dangers which 
threatened their kings; that their 
treasures and their lives were freely 
sacrificed on behalf of Austria; and 
that no offers of independence 
and power could tempt them to 
abandon the cause of their sove- 


reign. But when peace was re- 
stored, and the imperial power 
re-established, the Austrian govern- 
ment resumed its schemes of home- 
conquest against the very country 
which had propped up its falling 
cause, and Hungary, depopulated 
and drained by the necessities of 
war, divided against itself, and 
taking its stand on the untenable 
ground of stubborn, uncompromising 
conservatism, was compelled to 
gather its last remaining strength 
for a feeble defence against the 
attacks of a crafty, powerful, and 
unscrupulous antagonist. 

Such was the state of things at 
the close of the last European war. 
Throughout that war, in the disas- 
trous campaigns against the French 
Republic, and in the not less fatal 
conflict which the Austrian cabinet 
provoked with Napoleon, the Hun- 
garians had aieohiie borne their 
part of the burdens, and their re- 
giments had done excellent  ser- 
vice on many a memorable battle- 
field. It is true that their devotion 
was the result rather of national and 
individual vanity, than of love for 
the reigning house of Austria, or 
of the Emperor, Francis I., whose 
coarse vulgarity and selfish, cruel 
disposition had long ago revealed 
itself by a thousand acts of vexa- 
tious despotism. Hence, imme- 
diately after Napoleon’s reverses in 
Russia, the estates of Hungary pro- 
ceeded to besiege their sovereign 
with petitions, in which they claimed 
the reward of their loyalty and 

atriotism ; and the ancient struggle 
loess king and people was re- 
newed in all its hens fury. At 
the Diet of 1812 and 1813, the repre- 
sentatives of the nation remonstrated 
against the financial measures of 
the Austrian cabinet—against mea- 
sures which had involved the other 
provinces of the empire in a com- 
mon gulf of confusion and ruin, and 
the de facto influence of which had 
already been extended to Hungary. 
Their remonstrances remained inef- 
fectual, and almost unconsidered. 
Francis I. dissolved the Diet, and 
resolved to govern without the inter- 
ference of the nobles, knights, and 
burgesses of Hungary. This reso- 
lution was adhered to, until the 
troubles of 1819 and 1820 served to 
intimidate the cabinet of Vienna to 
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such a degree, that the expedient of 
another Hungarian Diet appeared 
acceptable, and even decked But 
the exasperation of public feeling in 
Hungary threw formidable obstacles 
in the way of that expedient. It 
will be readily understood that a 
Diet was thought of, not as a 
means of information concerning the 
wrongs of the nation, with a view 
to their redress, but merely to 
amuse the public mind with hopes 
of a better future. It was i 
thought desirable that part of the 
odium which rested on the govern- 
ment, should fall on the representa- 
tives of the people, and that the 
disconte ts with which the time was 
rife sho. d be foiled by want of con- 
centration. Measures were taken to 
prepare and to influence theelections, 
whose result, it was thought, de- 
pended mainly on the energy and 
ability of the king’s lieutenants, 
who presided on such occasions. 
It was not, therefore, until the year 
1823 that the government thought 
it safe to convoke the Diet, which, 
when assembled, proved less cor- 
ruptible than its originators had 
reason to anticipate. Among its 
first acts was the impeachment of 
the king’s lieutenants and commis- 
sioners, who were, however, saved 
by the interference of the crown. 
Another result ofthis Diet wasthe 
establishment of the Magyar idiom 
as the official language in all the 
administrative and judicial courts of 
nny A motion to that effect 
was made by Paul Nagy, the mem- 
ber for the county of Oedenburg ; 
it was assented to by the Diet, and 
confirmed by the king, who con- 
sidered this concession as unim- 
portant, and in return, desired 
that the Diet ‘should forget the 
events of the last years.’ The Diet 
consented, for few of its members 
were bold enough to court the odium 
and danger of an uncompromising 
—, The official recognition 
of the Magyar language was almost 
the only result of that session, but 
that result obtained a dispropor- 
tionate and lasting importance by 
the indiscretion of the enone ti 
who attempted to introduce their 
language even in provinces and dis- 
tritts where the Magyar population 
was out-numbered by other races. 
Their fanaticism, and the opposition 
of the conquered races, alike were 
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urged on and supported by the 
Austrian agents and functionaries, 
for the division of the country was 
the surest guarantee of its weak- 
ness. 

The French Revolution of 1830, 
and the downfall and exile of the 
Bourbons, had their influence on 
the policy of the Austrian court, 
and the measures it was thought 
advisable to take with respect to 
Hungary. The Diet, which was 
allowed to meet within three months, 
was informed of the Emperor's reso- 
lution to resign the sonal crown, but 
not the government of Hungary, in 
fayour of his son and heir, Ferdi- 
nand. There was nothing in this 
proposal to provoke opposition, and 
Ferdinand, the fifth king of Hun- 
gary of that name, was allowed to 
take the customary oath to the con- 
stitution. His coronation took place 
at Presburg, with great pomp and 
solemnity, and with all that festivity 
and rejoicing which the great mass 
of all nations delight in, and which 
had an irresistible attraction for the 
enthusiastic, susceptible, and credu- 
lous Hungarians. The event justi- 
fied the policy of the Austrian 
statesmen. Not only was the ses- 
sion allowed to expire without a 
single demand for the redress of 
grievances, and Hungary to remain 
tranquil during the perilous crisis 
of the Polish insurrection, but the 
government demand for fresh levies 
of recruits was fully sanctioned 
by the Diet, and an additional 
levy of 20,000 men decreed, in case 
the necessities of the time should 
require the augmentation of the 
Austrianarmy. Discretionary powers 
to this effect were vested im the 
government. 

The next Diet met in 1833, and 
this time an attempt was made to 
introduce some order into the Baby- 
lonian confusion of the Hungarian 
affairs. Nor could even the most 
zealous partisans of the Vienna 
eabinet deprecate such an attempt 
as premature or uncalled-for. On 
the contrary, it appears, from the 
testimony of almost all native 
writers of the period, or travellers 
who saw more of the country than 
its chief cities and cathedrals, that 
the errors and sufferings of all 
classes and races in that unfortunate 
kingdom, had become beyond to- 
leration as well as endurance. Since 
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the restoration of peace in 1815, al- 
most all the countries of Europe had 
increased in wealth, science, and 
arts: Hungary alone was poor: 
her peasantry was starving, her 
aristocracy ruined, or courting ruin 
by absenteeism. Usury and public 
and private immorality prevailed to 
an alarming extent; superstition 
srew apace, for public instruction 
had been allowed to decline. Jus- 
tice was venal throughout Hungary, 
and all places of trust and impor- 
tance were either sold to the highest 
bidder, or given to men whose want 
of principle recommended them to 
those in power. The peasantry 
were overburdened with taxes and 
feudal imposts and labour. Manu- 
factures there were none, for the 
want of means of communication 
obstructed the import and export of 
pee. Trade was monopolized 
xy the Jews and Greeks, and the 
country was overrun with vagrants, 
robbers, and gipsies. 

Part of the reproach of such a 
state of things is doubtlessly charge- 
able on the Austrian government, 
which preferred home conquest 
to home colonization, and hailed 
the wretched condition of Hun- 

ry as a means of obtaining an 
uncontrolled and irresponsible sway 
over that country. But the burden 
of the blame rests with the Hunga- 
rians themselves, who at all times 
chose rather to rise against their op- 
pe than to withstand their 

ribes of favour, influence, or 
money. If, in its contest with the 
despotic tendencies of the Austrian 
crown, the Magyars fought single- 
handed, they were bound to accuse 
themselves for separating their cause 
from that of other inhabitants of 
the same country, whom concilia- 
tory manners, rather than a concilia- 
tory policy, would have converted 
into their firmest friends and allies. 
Besides, the friendship or enmity of 
nations, as of men, is called forth 
not so much by great and sweeping 
measures, as by the petty kindnesses 
or oppressions of every-day life. 
The same violence and brutality 
which the Magyars deprecated in 
the Austrians, were by them intro- 
duced into their relations with the 
non-Magyar population of their 
country. 

_A partial step in the right direc- 
tion was indeed taken by the Diet 


of 1830 to 1833, when, in spite of a 
powerfully organized government 
opposition, it regulated and, in fact, 
abolished the feudal burdens which 
oppressed the peasantry. <A bill was 
passed, limiting the power of inflict- 
ing corporal punishment upon the 
denizens of the glebe(glebae addicti), 
and enabling the peasants to possess 
freeholds, and to purchase an immu- 
nity from feudal burdens and robot, 
or forced labour on the lands of the 
lord of the manor. This Diet, too, 
became remarkable for the first 
popular demonstration against the 
corruption which had hitherto 
enabled the government to oppress 
the Hungarians, by means of their 
own vices. M. Baloz, the member 
for Bartsh, and a leader of the 
liberal opposition, was impeached 
by the king’s commissioners. Ac- 
cording to the customs of Hungary, 
his constituents were called upon to 
decide between him and his accusers. 
A member of the Diet, when accused 
of any crime, was bound to offer 
himself for re-election, and the re- 
sult of that election decided his fate. 
In Baloz’s case, great exertions were 
made to induce the freeholders of 
Bartsh to return the government 
candidate, and the promise of their 
votes was bought by a liberal distri- 
bution of five-florin notes, which 
they accepted. But on the day of 
the election, they marched up to 
the hustings with the purchase- 
money in their hands, and, filing 
past the king’s commissioner, — 
it at his feet. Baloz was re-elected. 

Nor is this demonstration of elec- 
toral independence the only remark- 
able feature of the Diet of 1833. 
The debates of that Diet contain the 
first public records of a man, whose 
name has since been connected with 
all political movements in Hungary, 
and who, from small beginnings, has 
risen to great power and dignity. 
Louis Kossuth’s public career com- 
menced in the course of that Diet, 
whose sittings he attended as soli- 
citor and proxy for an absentee. 
For although various ill-advised at- 
tempts have been made by Hun- 
garian and British writers to com- 
pare the constitution of Hungary 
with those usages and observances 
which in England have limited the 
violence of hostile factions, and com- 
pelled them, as it were, in spite of 
private passions, to labour for the 
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public good, it will be found, on 
closer examination, that the two 
constitutions are as different in their 
mode of working as in their results. 

In Hungary, the Upper House 
of the Legislature, or * Board of 
Magnates,’ consisted of the large 
landed proprietors and dignitaries 
of church and state; it was pro- 
vided that even the widows of mag- 
nates, and those whom business, 
pleasure, or ill health prevented 
from attending the sittings of the 
Board, should watch its proceedings 
by means of a deputy, who took 
the seat allotted to the absentee, 
but was not permitted to vote. It 
appears that the duties of a mag- 
nate’s deputy were confined to the 
watching and reporting the debates 
for the information of his employer. 
For the functions of that charge 
were usually conferred on young or 
briefless barristers and _ solicitors, 
who, besides the emoluments of such 
a situation, weredesirous of obtaining 
thatinformationrespecting the details 
and management of public affairs, 
which the great newspapers in Eng- 
land convey to all ranks and all 
classes, butwhich, in Hungary, by the 
want of private or official parliamen- 
tary reports, was confined to the few 
whose privilege it was to watch the 
spiecctions of the two Houses. 
Among the most serious evils of this 
system upon the conduct of affairs, 
were the facilities it afforded to the 
magnates of slighting their legis- 
lative duties, and the amount of 
superficiality, ill-judged zeal, chi- 
eanery, and double dealing which it 
encouraged. Whatever good effects 
it had, were confined to the training 
of a few needy and talented youths 
in the management of public affairs. 

Of these was Louis Kossuth, the 
son of a small freeholder and land- 
steward in the county of Zemplin, 
who, born in 1806, had just com- 
— his twenty-seventh year when 

is hereditary poverty and natural 
gifts attracted the attention of his 
father’s employer, and procured for 
him the small stipend of a parlia- 
mentary agent and reporter. Al- 
though considerable interest has been 
excited by later events respecting the 
early career of a man oe many 
consider as the prototype of the good 
and bad qualities of his nation, yet 
so blind were the loves and hatreds 
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which clung around him, that little 
or no authentic information has tran- 
spired on the subject. But the few 
facts which can be said to be esta- 
blished, show him a gloomy and 
eccentric boy, and a youth in whom 
habits of study and application were 
curiously blended with some less 
creditable pursuits. His enemies 
have accused him of excessive in- 
temperance and sexual immorality, 
and of gambling and dishonesty 
in money matters. His friends, on 
the contrary, would make the world 
believe that Louis Kossuth’s youth 
passed amidst the purest and bright- 
est aspiration; that he remained a 
stranger to the vices of the age; 
and that the dishonesty, intempe- 
rance, and immorality of the domi- 
nant Austrian faction could never at 
any time seduce the ascetic severity 
of his morals, or the Catonic recti- 
tude of his principles. Fiction reigns 
aulisheben where facts fail, nor is 
it possible to reclaim the life of the 
Hungarian dictator from the extra- 
vagant assertions of party romance, 
so long as those who are most likely 
to knowthe truth are most interested 
in concealing it. But there is reason 
to fear that some parts of Louis 
Kossuth’s life, such as his alleged 
embezzlement of public monies, will 
always remain debateable ground 
for biographers and the writers of 
political memoirs ; for he was charged 
with that crime and prosecuted, and 
the documents relative to that pro- 
secution have been destroyed. 
There is reason to believe that the 
corps of magnates’ deputies and 
rivate reporters of parliamentary 
ebates at the Presburg Diet of 1833 
must have been deficient in style, as 
well as in a just appreciation of the 
leading points of the transactions ; 
for Louis Kossuth had no sooner 
entered on the functions of his office, 
than the manner and style of his 
reports attracted the attention of his 
private friends, and by degrees that 
of members of the Diet, and others 
interested in its proceedings. His 
reports and commentaries on the 
most important debates, were in 
great requisition, and it was ulti- 
mately resolved to print and circu- 
late them. The manner in which 
this resolution was carried out is 
characteristic of the time and of the 
people. The magnates and wealthy 








commoners of Hungary, who reck- 
lessly spent their incomes, if not 
more, in pursuits often discreditable 
to themselves and obnoxious to 
others, were without an exception 
unable to afford the funds for the 
projected literary undertaking. A 
small lithographic printing press was 
indeed purchased, but the sum re- 
quired was collected by a general 
subscription of the liberal opposition. 
Mr. Kossuth’s reports, thus multi- 
plied, were published under the title 
of a Parliamentary Gazette, and dis- 
tributed among the subscribers, and 
those country gentlemen who chose 
to purchase political intelligence at 
the price of a fewshillings perannum. 
This undertaking, however limited 
in its extent, exercised a powerful 
influence on the political develop- 
ment of Hungary. 

Up to that period, a general report 
of the proceedings of the Diet had 
been published by the government, 
but its style, like that of most official 
productions, was not calculated to 
make it palatable to the generality 
of readers. Its guarded language ; 
its equivocations and frequent omis- 
sions of facts; and, in short, its 
edition for an official purpose, made 
it an object of public suspicion and 
disgust. The government reports 
were, moreover, published with all 
the slowness which formerly charac- 
terized the operations of the conti- 
nental press. The publication of 
official returns in particular was 
carried on by fits and starts, and 
the public were alternately disgusted 
by an over-abundance, or a total 
want of, printed papers. Mr. Kos- 
suth’s reports, published daily, after 
the close of public business, recorded 
and commented upon the last de- 
bates ; they came to hand in single 
numbers, and while the questions of 
which they treated were still pend- 
ing, and consequently open to influ- 
ence from without ; ad they were 
confined to the pith and marrow of 
the matter before the House. His 
undertaking was eminently success- 
ful, and its influence became soon 
manifest to those agents of the go- 
vernment whose duty it was to watch 
and report on the state of public 
opinion in Hungary. 

The most grievous fault of almost 
all continental governments, in the 
present century, has been their 
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practice of increasing the popularity 
of their political antagonists by 
petty persecutions. Though fully 
as vindictive, they have been less 
courageous than the princes and 
statesmen of former ages, who never 
struck a second blow. In Austria 
and in some other German countries, 
the system of repression by small 
measures had been carried to an 
astonishing and a dangerous perfec- 
tion, for it was calculated to enlist 
public sympathy on behalf of its 
victims. Louis Kossuth, the jour- 
nalist, was a source of serious annoy- 
ance to the Austrian government ; 
and an injunction was issued to pre- 
vent the publication of his reports by 
means of lithography. The result of 
this injunction was, that those re- 
ports were copied by a staff of clerks, 
their language became violent, their 
price higher, and their circulation 
doubled. 

After the conclusion of the Diet 
in 1836, Louis Kossuth, whom expe- 
rience had taught the benefits of 
persecution, continued to provoke 
the government by his reports on 
the transactions of the county magis- 
trates of Pesth. Up to that period, 
the king’s lieutenants in the various 
counties had succeeded in preventing 
the publication of the tek r county 
Diets; and by so doing, they pre- 
vented all joint action and co- 
operation of the various Hungarian 
districts. Injunction after injunc- 
tion was issued from Vienna, and 
disregarded by Mr. Kossuth; who, 
assured of the protection of the 
magistrates of Pesth, and glorying 
in the attacks of an unpopular 
cabinet, continued still further to 
provoke his opponents to measures 
of violence. Orders were issued for 
the arrest of Kossuth; but the Count 
Raviezky, the chancellor of the king- 
dom, sleael to sign the necessary 
warrants. He was removed, and his 
place given to the Count F. Palffy, 
who became a willing instrument in 
the hands of the cabinet; and the 
cities of Buda and Pesth witnessed 
the extraordinary spectacle of a 
company of grenadiers, with fixed 
bayonets, marching to arrest a 
single and defenceless man. The 
reason why so strong a force was 
sent to do the office of constable has 
never been satisfactorily explained. 
Even at the time it was a ques- 
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tion with the witnesses of that 
exciting scene whether the cabinet 
sought to awe the public mind by 
an imposing display of military 
force, or whether those in power 
over-estimated the amount of popu- 
larity which their persecution had 
gained for Mr. Kossuth. But 
whether from bravado or fear, the 
result proved that the Austrian 
government committed a terrible 
fault, if not a crime, in arrestin 
the franklin of Zemplin, the caeslo 
clerk of a country gentleman, and 
the publisher and editor of a 
small local ae. with all the 
pride, pomp, and circumstance of a 
martial expedition. 

The news of this event spread like 
wildfire throughout Hungary. Peti- 
tions, remonstrances, and deputa- 
tions were sent in from all parts ; and 
while Kossuth awaited his trial in 
the ‘ New Prison’ of Pesth, his name 
became the watchword of the oppo- 
sition, and his future liberation was 
considered as the rallying point of 
the wildest hopes. Nor could this 
gigantic popularity be lessened b 
the arrest of other liberals, althoug 
these later victims 
conspicuous, some by birth, and 
some by a longer and more active 
_— career. The Count, Raday, 

ladaraz, Ujhazy, B. Wesseleneyi, 
and Balogh shared the journalist’s 
fate, and were arraigned with him 
before the same tribunal. The sen- 
tence against Wesseleneyi and Kos- 
suth condemned them to three years’ 
imprisonment, ‘for having diotheyed 
the king’s orders.’ This sentence 
appears extremely mild, if compared 
with the long terms of imprison- 
ment which the Austrian judges are 
in the habit of pronouncing against 
those whom their government has 
cause to fear or to hate. But so 
great are the horrors of an Austrian 
state prison—which the experience 
of later years shows have been truth- 
fully described by Silvio Pellico and 
other Italian convicts—that even the 
confinement of a few months sufficed 
to affect the health of body and 
mind of many unfortunate men who 
were consigned to them. When, 
after two years’ confinement, the 
menacing attitude of the Hungarian 
counties induced the cabinet of 
Vienna to conciliate the public ani- 
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mosity by the publication of an 
amnesty, Mr. Kossuth left his cell 
in the fortress of Buda, broken in 
health, and exasperated to the last 
degree. ‘My fate rests in God's 
hands,’ said ty at a later period; 
‘it is His to consign me to suffering, 
to exile, or to the block; but even 
His power shall never again make 
me subject tothe Habsburg dynasty!’ 

It is strangely characteristic of 
the Austrian government, that after 
raising Mr. Kossuth from his ob- 
scurity to the eminence of a political 
antagonist, and after giving him 
bodily proofs of their cruelty and vin- 
dictiveness, they should at length, 
in the eleventh hour, have sought to 
gain him over to their party. Their 
measures to that effect were as petty 
and awkward as their former perse- 
cutions. If the liberated convict 
had been left to starve or live on 
the bounty of his friends, his very 
poverty would have ruined his inde- 

endence, and confined his energy. 

f he had been appointed to an m- 
portant and lucrative office, his 
patriotism would have been sus- 
pected, and his condition envied by 
those who could not hope for an 
equal amount of good fortune. The 
akin of Vienna, impelled by a 
strange fatality, chose a middle 
course between the two expedients. 
They sought to conciliate their 
enemy by granting a licence for a 
newspaper, the Pesti Hirlap, and 
they consented to Kossuth under- 
taking its management. Nothing 
could be more advantageous for a 
man of an almost feminine softness, 
vanity, indolence, and irascibility, 
such as he proved to be, than 
to be thus thrown on his own re- 
sources, and compelled to come again 
before the public, with the remi- 
niscences of a victim and the glory 
of a martyr. From that time for- 
ward, Louis Kossuth took his place 
among the leaders of the opposition. 
At the elections for the Diet of 1840 
and 1845, the government did indeed 
succeed in preventing his return as 
a member of the Lower House, or 
Board of Estates; but his influence 
grew apace, and when the Diet of 
1847 opened, the opposition had ob- 
tained a signal triumph in the elec- 
tions, and Mr. Kossuth took his seat 
as member for the county of Pesth. 
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THE FRENCH CRITIC IN LONDON. 


(A free Translation of the Original Letters [unpublished] in a 
Paris Journal.) 


London, September, 1851. 
HAVE arrived in London! I 
might end all I have to say, or 
ever shall have to say, in that one 
word. London! It isthe beginning 
and the end, and comprises every- 
thing. London! the symbol of a 
dominion that rides round the world 
with the sun, and commands the 
commerce of the earth over seas and 
continents, through the agency of 
necromancers seated on tall stools, 
in little dark dens, with pens behind 
their ears, their thin legs dangling 
in the air, and their faces, hideous 
and cadaverous from the effects of the 
incantations they perform, brooding 
day and night, over huge books of ma- 
gic thatare stretched out beforethem. 
These are the Ariels that put girdles 
round the earth in forty seconds— 
the Prosperos, that agitate the waters 
and still the tempests at will—the 
—_ spirits that call up out of 
arkness the hidden treasures of the 
earth, and congregate by the wave 
of a quill upon one spot, at a given 
moment, the industry and genius, 
the muscle and brains, the art and 
the science, the energy and the 
wealth, the past and the future, of all 
the nations of the globe. This is 
London—a magician’s cell, buried 
in eternal twilight, where the sor- 
ceries are prepared that control the 

destinies of kings and populations. 
They are a wendeoha people— 
these English! One is stunned 
rather than enlightened by the 
sights and sounds of the gigantic 
hive in which they work. All is 
uproar and confusion,—a Babel of 
voices and cries, a sea of tossing 
heads and uplifted arms, a prodi- 
gious clatter of wheels and hooves, 
an eternal crash of frantic noises ; 
the shrieking of engines, the tramp 
of legions of feet, the din and discord 
of vagrant bands, organized to scare 
the people into contributions that 
are fluig out to them, not to en- 
courage their music, but to bribe 
them tomove on. Everything ‘moves 
on’in London. Nobody is allowed to 
stand still. You are compelled by 
law to keep moving; if you stand 
still, an officer of the weliee is in- 


stantly at your elbow, looking sus- 
piciously into your face, and de- 
siring you, in a fatal whisper, 
which you dare not dispute, to 
‘move on.’ One knows not whence 
this teeming multitude has come, or 
where it is going. You only know 
that it is moving on, and on, and on 
for ever, as if that were the whole 
business for which it was brought 
together, and as if it were labour- 
ing under some malediction which 
doomed it to perpetual motion. 

It is the same night and day. 
When you think a lull is setting in 
towards evening, a hundred thousand 
lamps burst out into a blaze of 
universal light, that renews the day, 
and sets the restless population in 
motion over again. om in the 
dead of the night, the riot only dies 
away in one shape to be taken up in 
another, for there is sure to be a fire 
or an explosion of gas breaking out 
in some inflammable den, or some 
dense street of ignitable warehouses, 
that agitates the whole neighbour- 
hood, and calls up the terrified 
sleepers out of their beds, to make 
them rush out again into the streets. 
I have been told that when one of 
these conflagrations takes place, the 
sudden gathering of the tumultuous 
crowds that come to watch the 
desolating progress of the flames, is 
one of the most surprising manifes- 
tations of the vitality of London. 
These fires are of frequent occur- 
rence, and happen chiefly in the 
night-time; but that circumstance, 
which ought to impart solemnity to 
the spectacle, produces no more 
visible effect upon the inhabitants, 
than if it were the broad daylight, 
when the means of preservation are 
ready at hand, and can be worked 
with facility. No matter at what 
hour the fire breaks out, the curious 
multitude are instantly on the spot, 
pouring in from nooks and alleys, 
from gateways and dry arches under 
the bridges, taverns, (which are here 
kept open all night long,) private 
houses, and all sorts of bazaars and 
shops, as if the people had been 
purposely sitting up waiting for the 
chance of seeing the devouring 
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element lapping the timbers of a 
strong building with its raging 
tongues, thrusting out the frames of 
the solid windows, and bringing 
down the whole structure at last, 
with its inmates fast asleep in the 
dormitories, or buried in a profound 
lethargy under the tables where they 
had been carousing only afew hours 
before, in one undistinguishable mass 
of lurid smoke and sputtering fire. 
The signal for this extraordinary 
convention of citizens in the middle 
of the night is the first retlection in 
the sky of the burning pile. The 
moment that well-known signal is 
east into the heavens, the whole 
town starts up, and the race begins 
to the scene of the disaster with as 
much avidity and earnestness as if 
the place were besieged by an enemy, 
and every man felt it to be his duty 
to come to the rescue. Itis not very 
astonishing in itself, perhaps, that 
people should exhibit some curiosity 
on such occasions; but it is a remark- 
able trait in the English, that they 
are prepared to supply masses of spec- 
tators at any moment throughout the 
whole of the four-and-twenty hours, 
as if sleep, repose, and tranquillity 
were unknown amongst them. At 
these unseasonable hours, the popu- 
lation of Paris, nursing their consti- 
tutional vivacity, and giving a little 
necessary rest to their animal spirits, 
are fast asleep in their beds. 

And here, again, they exhibit an ex- 
traordinary contrast to our country- 
men. Assembled in front of the 
spectacle, they form into a compact 
semicircle, every instant augmented 
in the background by fresh arrivals; 
and, gazing upwards in silence at 
the work of destruction, stand sway- 
ing to and fro against the red light, 
more like a congregation drawn to- 
gether for the performance of a mys- 
terious rite,than an accidental col- 
lection of stray individuals tempted 
into the night air to satisfy their love 
of sight-seeing. There is not the 
slightest apparent excitement or 
emotion amongst them. They look 
on with a dogged expression of un- 
impressionable imperturbability ; and 
for anything you can detect to the 
contrary, it might as well be the 
execution of a criminal they were 
attending as a house on fire. I un- 
derstand they exhibit the same sort 
of sullenness in their liveliest pas- 
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times, at their theatres, their con- 
certs, and their balls; and that -_ 
dance with a gravity of face which 
stands out in ludicrous oe to 
the gaiety of their limbs. I can 
easily believe this. I perceive it in 
their caricatures, which are wonder- 
fully lumpish and heavy, and in 
which the humour of these thought- 
ful islanders is always associated 
with a hideous extravagance and 
contortionof feature,which instead of 
eliciting laughter, make you shut 
your eyes with a shudder. Their 
Punch, which they call the London 
Charivari! is the dismallest fun in 
the world; there is so much labour 
in its pleasantry, it works so hard to 
we up verbal jokes, and is so pain- 
ully deficient in that eneeney and 
spiritual sprightliness by which the 
true Charivariisso agreeably aerated. 
But beneath this oppressive and 
confused exterior there is a per- 
manent quality which challenges 
consideration. They are the most 
orderly people in Christendom. Even 
while they are in perpetual move- 
ment in the streets, and the whole 
city is coiled into a knot of inextri- 
eable chaos, out of which you can 
discern no possibility of eliminating 
form or purpose, and which has an 
aspect of intense fury and inco- 
herence on the surface, they are 
secretly governed and controlled by 
a common principle, which recon- 
ciles all contradictions, disentangles 
all perplexities, and preserves the 
strictest simplicity and unity of 
action, in the midst of a roar and 
tumult that seem to trample upon 
harmony of design, and to render 
inapevsiiie any conceivable definite 
result. This common principle is 
neither more nor less than siedienes 
to the laws. The mob is outwardly 
the most savage and unreasonable 
of all mobs, but it is quelled by the 
genes of a ious policeman, 
who need only walk into the thick 
of it, at the height of its violence, 
and it drops at once into the stillness 
of a funeral procession, gradually 
scattering and dissolving away wit 
a hush over it that is marvellous to 
contemplate. You must not under- 
stand from this that the mob is 
struck with a panic at the approach 
of a solitary truncheon. it only 
recognises in that familiar symbol 
the type of its own real strength, 
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and the representative of a sove- 
reignty of its own creation. This 
is the secret of the English power. 
Every man has an interest in the 
suppression of disorder; and the 
pleasure they take in disorderly 
manifestations, which would be other- 
wise inexplicable, may be at once 
traced to the opportunities they 
thus create for themselves of showing 
the alacrity with which they submit 
tothe supremacy of the law. Hence 
the lowest functionary is a great 
man in his own way in England, 
and always walks about with an air 
of authority and consequence. Even 
the street-keeper and the parish 
beadle are persons of note and esti- 
mation ; and the crowd always opens 
deferentially to make room for them 
wherever they appear. 

I write in the flurry of my first 
impressions. You must make some 
allowances for the ditliculty of col- 
lecting my thoughts in the unaccus- 
tomed riot of this heterogeneous 
metropolis. But I am writing only 
impressions, and you must take 
them just as they come. 


September 25th. 


What I wrote to you yesterday 
was thrown off within a couple of 
hours after my arrival. [have since 
had. more leisure for studying the 
national character, and forming de- 
liberate opinions. But as yet, I see 
no reason for recalling or modifying 
a syllable. 

have explored to-day a new 
aspect of London. Making my 
escape from the thunder of the 
streets, I embarked in one of the 
numerous steamers that ply up and 
down the Thames from morning till 
night, carrying legions of human 
beings from one end of this astound- 
ing Babylon to the other, at the rate 
of asoua head! I should despair 
of conveying to you by description 
the faintest notion of the life b 
which I was surrounded on the dec 
of the vessel. It was so crammed 
with people, that we were squeezed 
together for standing room, as if 
we had been packed in a crate, and 
nearly suffocated, while the fresh 
breeze off the water was playing idly 
over our heads. Yet the most dis- 
tinguished members of the aristo- 
cracy, even to Cabinet ministers, 
prefer this mode of transport to the 
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risk and inconvenience of the streets. 
Can it be on any pitiful grounds of 
economy that they expose them- 
selves to this fearful ordeal ? 

The river was formerly called the 
Silent Highway. The epithet is 
like all other English epithets, and 
must be interpreted as meaning the 
very reverse of what it expresses. 

The language is as deficient in pic- 
torial force and imagerial power, as 
the people themselves are in imagi- 
nation and poetical sensibility. They 
are essentially and emphatically, 
throughout all their relations, a ma- 
terial people. They are engrossed 
in traflic. It is written plainly 
in every man’s countenance. The 
cadaverous hue of the cheek, the 
nervous agitation of the lips, the 
glassy eye, and the encumbered 
brow, all betoken the sums upon 
sums of mental arithmetic each man 
is secretly working as he hastens 
pone you on his way to the counting- 

ouse, or the bank, or the manufac- 
tory. Nobody appears to enjoy a 
moment’s leisure. ‘There is no re- 
ae pleasure—no respite. The 

nglish live in the Future. They 
have neither a Past nor a Present. 
They are perpetually hard at work 
on the scaffolding,and up the ladders, 
building houses for their children to 
pull down, and build up again for 
the generation that is to succeed 
them. 

The first thing that strikes you on 
the Thames is the want of a quay. 
You feel as if you could not breathe 
against the dark masses of ware- 
houses and wharves, blotted over 
with people, and cranes, and bales 
of goods, barrels, packing-cases, and 
unsightly loads that abut down upon 
the very edge of the water. Here 
and there, a slip for boats, profoundly 
black and dirty, intercepts the labo- 
rious bustle of the colliers and 

orters, and your aching sight is, at 
ong and distant intervals, slightly 
relieved by the apparition of a pale 
tree, which has struck its roots 
somewhere on a speck of ground, 
and has grown up into the muttering 
air, wondering how it got there 
and what is to come of it; or 
by a glimpse of a green verandah, 
or a box of sickly mignionette, which 
some patient dweller in this murky 
region has tried to cheer his eyes 
with, cheating himself, by a melan- 
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choly fiction, into a feeling of ver- 
dure, of which he could disenchant 
himself by a single glance at the 
volumes of coal smoke from furnaces 
and steam engines that are for 
ever brooding over the river, and 
dropping invisible rain into it. 
The life on this river resembles 
the tossing agonies of the poor 
souls that are condemned to an 
unutterable eternity of strife in 
the sulphurous lakes of a certain 
place which I shall not specify with 
geographical precision. The miser- 
able wretches who earn their daily 
bread upon the stream, bear a close 
and alarming likeness, both in their 
aspects and their motions, to the 
demons who are supposed to be con- 
demned to endless tortures. You 
see them frantically grasping the 
ropes of vessels, by which they are 
swung up into the air, to be flung 
down into sightless depths, from 
whence, exhausted, blistered with 
heat, and blackened with ashes, they 
presently emerge, to undergo, over 
again, the same round of horrors, 
from sunrise to sunset. I have wit- 
nessed this sight, and can vouch for 
the accuracy of my statement; but 
I can furnish you with no clue to the 
awful mystery it involves. 

Yet, as it is always with this sin- 
gular people, their greatness in a 
material sense is indicated under the 
most unpromising and repulsive cir- 
cumstances. Some evidence of their 
commercial and productive activity 
looms upon us at every turn. This 
river, with all its lugubrious associa- 
tions—its mud and its vapours, its 
stifling atmosphere, and the net- 
work of human pain that is spread 
over it—is a miracle of accumulated 
power. It has a populace of its 
own, independent of the land, and 
having nothing more in common with 
it than the lace-maker has with the 
fine lady, or the silkworm with the 
monarch whose gorgeous canopy it 
has expended its little life in spin- 
ning. Here are the masts and the 
colours of every nation under the 
sun; and in these dockyards, and 
the vast warelkouses that rise tier 
above tier along their sides, are con- 
tained an amount of treasures that 
reduce the Sardanapaluses and Cleo- 
vatras of antiquity to mere private 
individuals. The statistics of this 
river would give occupation to ten 
thousand Neckars, and the issues of 
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the calculations of a single year 
would beggar the golden dreams of 
all the se wane with John Law 
at their back to replenish their mag- 
nificence with fabulous mines of 
wealth. 

It is curious that a nation so 
organized by labour, and priding 
itself so ostentatiously upon its mer- 
cantile supremacy, should be en- 
slaved by the meanest and most 
spurious passions. There is nothing 
an Solis is so taken with as 
a title. They love a bit of blue ri- 
band, the collar of an order, a scrap 
of insignia of any kind, whether 
they know what it means or not, 
af without caring to pause and in- 
quire, with their usual caution, into 
its legitimacy. They live in the 
shadow of nobility; nor is it only 
their own nobility whom they thus 
socially deify, but any nobility, how- 
ever ragged it may be, that comes 
amongst them. A foreigner with a 
title—whether he has borrowed or 
stolen it, usurped it or bought it— 
may gull the English to any extent 
it suits his whim or his necessities 
to practise upon their credulity. 
They believe in a Count at first 
sight. If they have little faith in 
the stability of continental kings, 
and still less in continental loans, 
they make up abundantly for it by 
their implicit faith in continental 
noblemen—a class of chevaliers that 
flourish heremuch more prosperously 
than they flourish at home. How 
are we to explain this strange mix- 
ture of irreconcileable qualities in 
the English character? How are 
we to comprehend the development 
of a people who present the oppo- 
site phases of a sturdy resistance to 
the encroachments of their own 
privileged aristocracy, and a gaping, 
gobe-mouche admiration of foreign 
aristocracies that never had any 
privileges, or if they had, are shorn 
co of them, and of the means of 
asserting them, in the present day ? 
You must not expect me to answer 
these questions: it is enough, for 
the present, to observe and note the 
odd things that strike me, leaving 
to a more leisurely opportunity the 
task of endeavouring to solve them. 


September 30th. 


T have visited the Exhibition three 
times. It adds the representative 
clamour and costumes, physiogno- 
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mies and physical varieties, arts, 
sciences, and manufactures of the 
whole civilized world to the already 
deafening and confounding melange 
of London. Conceive this wondrous 
museum of the races and industries 
of the earth condensed into a Titanic 
conservatory, pierced with bazaars 
and galleries, and crowded with 
dense masses of spectators, and you 
may make some indistinct picture to 
yourself of the interior of the Crystal 
Palace and the approaches to it, 
choked up all day long with streams 
of pedestrians and cavalcades of equi- 

ages. But I must reserve what I 
eens say about this grand, dazzling, 
bewildering show. My present ob- 
ject is, not the Exhibition, but the 
people by whose indefatigable genius 
it has been shaped and accomplished. 

In spite of all their glories, terri- 
torial and substantial, the English 
are remarkably defective in those 
elements of a national history that 
confer grace and gentleness upon a 
great people. They have no tra- 
ditions; or only such as giare upon 
you in monuments, or are —— 
in buried archzologies. miss in 
them the popular superstitions out 
of which poets and musicians create 
the lore that embalms the memory 
of the early ages, when men, if they 
were not so world-wise as we find 
them in the nineteenth century, were 
more genial and full of sympathy, 
and more capable of living the his- 
tory of epics and pastorals. The 
English have none of this. They 
boast of having trampled out all 
their old poetry in the daily haunts 
of life. Their localities have no 
memories attached to them. All 
traces of the past are either oblite- 
rated or forgotten. You may wan- 
der through places hallowed by the 
noblest recollections, and you will 
find nobody who can expound them. 

A man who has dwelt here all his 
life knows no more about his former 
progenitors, or what was done in the 
old times on the spot where he lives, 
perhaps in the very house where he 
was born, than the Arab of the 
desert. If you want that sort of 
information, you must go to books; 
and difficult enough it is to find the 
sort of books to tell you what you 
want; and when you do find them, 
they are so scant and so deficient in 
enthusiasm, that they only provoke 
your curiosity to disappoint 1t. 
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They have Shakspeare.  Shak- 
speare is the single popular super- 
stition. But the people who talk 
most about him, are the least able to 
appreciate him, and for the most 
art, know him only by report. 
eens is a sort of current, 
empty prattle in England, and serves 
much the same purpose in polite so- 
ciety as the weather, and the diffe- 
rence amongst the clocks, which is 
something inscrutable here that fur- 
nishes a never-failing topic of con- 
versation. The bulk of the people 
have run away with his name, and 
left his works on the shelf behind 
them. When he is played in their 
theatres, the benchesareempty. If 
a manager be possessed with an in- 
vincible passion for ruining himself, 
the shortest road to certain bank- 
ruptcy is to devote his establishment 
to the plays of Shakspeare. And 
this is the way the English glorify 
themselves upon their great poets. 

Hence it is that the streets are so 
naked of all memorials that typif 
the grander and more ethereal attri- 
butes of man. Commerce and money 
absorb the masonry and sculpture, 
as they do the brains and hands, of 
the people. No such ceremonial is 
conan of as the inauguration of 
astatue. The English would regard 
such an awakening of the public 
mind as a piece of tom-foolery, fit 
only to ane a grotesque tableau 
in one of their Christmas panto- 
mimes. Statues are amongst their 
especial aversions. They regard 
them with a solid contempt, that ex- 
pressly ae to the trading mind; 
and they endeavour to mask their 
real lack of the intellectual ambition 
which seeks to educate the people 
through the medium of art, aul 
the excuse that their climate is ob- 
noxious to out-of-door celebrations 
of all kinds. Yet, with all this 
deprecation of art in its dedication 
to such purposes, they take enor- 
mous trouble, notwithstanding, to 
contradict practically their own 
theory. In dae squares and public 
places, you find occasional statues 
squatted upon dwarf pedestals, and 
trying to look dignified through the 
mists and fogs. But what are they ? 
Do you expect to find amongst them 
the grateful tributes of an enlight- 
ened race to the apostles of their 
literature, to their teachers and pro- 
phets, their poets, their musicians, 
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their painters, their sculptors? If 
you do, you will be grievously dis- 
appointed. These statues are con- 
secrated to the great of a totally 
different class—to kings and aristo- 
crats, to dukes and queens, the 
high-born and the rich! Sometimes, 
indeed, you will come upon a plaster 
effigy perched up in a corner of 
a quadrangle, representing some 
dismal individual in a cocked hat, 
with a great blue coat studded with 
broad buttons, a pair of yellow 
breeches, and red hose terminating 
in high buckled shoes. And when 
you come to inquire who this re- 
markable oddity is, you learn that 
he was some warm citizen, who, in 
the exercise of a pious vanity very 
common in this country, endowed 
an alms-house, shut up in its boun- 
ties by quaint and restrictive condi- 
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tions, and who attached his name 
oy to the foundation, that 
1e might go down to posterity on a 
special hobby of his own, and who, 
perhaps, to crown his glory, ordered 
and paid for the very statue in which 
he is thus bedizened outfor your won- 
der and admiration. Andwhat is this 
but one of the many shapes in which 
the English love to celebrate their 
favourite pursuit of money-getting, 
and to publish it ostentatiously, and 
in a taste that harmonizes with its 
spirit, to the whole world? What 
has this to do with art and tradi- 
tion, with the poetry and intellectual 
antecedents of the people ? 

Enough for to-day. I have a 
multitude of peculiarities still more 
striking with which to regale you 
by and by. 


THE SEARCH FOR SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. 


A T this season of the year, when 
we are drawing round our cheer- 
ful firesides, which make a ‘ glorious 
summer’ in our comfortable English 
homes, it is a terrible thought that 
our countrymen, who adventured 
forth full of hope and daring, in the 
early part of 1845, to discover the 
north-west passage, are about enter- 
ing on their seventh winter in the 
Arctic zone. 

This idea acquires additional force 
when we consider, that the footsteps 
of the long lost have been discovered, 
and that they point to regions alike 
unexplored oat unknown. But, in 
the face of this fact, why is it that 
the fate of our gallant navigators 
should still remain a dark mystery ? 

As the question is one of consider- 
able interest, we propose devoting 
this article to its consideration. It 
will, however, be expedient, in the 
first instance, to give a brief sketch 
of the history of the searching expe- 
ditions during this year. When the 
exciting intelligence reached us, in 
the autumn of 1850, that traces of 
Sir John Franklin had been dis- 
covered on Cape Riley, at the 
eastern entrance to Wellington 
Channel, and when we were assured 
that the searching squadron were 
actively engaged in following up 


those traces, it scarcely admitted of 
doubt, that, before the close of 
another year, some one or other of 
the numerous searching parties 
would find our countrymen, and, 
perhaps, restore them, or at least a 
portion of them, to their homes. 

Yet, without experiencing any 
calamity, or, aon any accident, 
beyond the ordinary vicissitudes at- 
tendant upon navigation inthe Arctic 
Seas, all the ships composing the 
searching squadron on the side 
of Baflin’s Bay have returned to 
England, without bringing any defi- 
nite intelligence of the object of their 
search, or, indeed, any information 
beyond the fact, that SirJohn Frank- 
lin unquestionably passed his first 
winter in the vicinity of the locality 
where the traces of his expedition 
were discovered last year. The pre- 
cise spot selected by Sir John for his 
winter quarters wasa cove in Beechey 
Island, within Wellington fool. 
and as no written document was 
found, although not only the cove, 
but the whole island was, as we are 
assured, ransacked with the dili- 
gence of a Californian gold-digger, 
it is reasonable to conclude that the 
expedition was at that period pros- 
perous, and in a fair way of succeed- 
ing in its object. 
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The season was too far advanced 
when those traces were discovered, 
to attempt any extensive explora- 
tions. A vigorous attempt was 
made by Captain Penny to reach 
Cape Walker, but after proceed- 
ing twenty-five miles, the ice be- 
came packed, and a heavy fog com- 
ing on, rendered it necessary for him 
to regain his former position. 

The ships were now secured in 
bays south of Cornwallis Island, 
and the usual arrangements were 
made for their safety, and for the 
comfort of their crews, during the 
long and dreary winter months. 

The American expedition, con- 
sisting of two ships, the Advance 
and Rescue, would probably have 
fared better, had Commander De 
Haven followed the example of the 
English ships. But, purposing to 
return home, and to renew the 
search in the summer of this year, 
his ships became entangled in pack 
ice, opposite the entrance to Wel- 
lington Channel, which, closing 
upon them, rendered them utterly 
helpless. Thus imbedded in their 
icy cradle, they were carried u 
Wellington Channel as far as lati- 
tude 75° 25’, the greatest northing 
ever attained in that meridian by 
ships, and then drifted down again 
through Barrow’s Straits into Lan- 
caster Sound, which they entered 
in November. During this time, 
the violence of the eruptions of 
the ice was so great, that no 
regular fires could be kept, on 
account of the motion of the 
vessels. The cold was excessive. 
The mercury in the thermometer 
fell below zero; the bedding froze 
in every apartment, and the coffee 
and soup became congealed as soon 
as taken off the fire. The principal 
eruptions in the ice occurred in No- 
vember, December, and January, on 
the 13th of which latter month the 
ships entered Baffin’s Bay. While 
in the ice, they were frequently 
lifted up by the stern to a height 
of six or seven feet. During 
this time, the men had their knap- 
sacks constantly prepared, in case of 
being obliged to abandon their ships. 
They were three weeks without tak- 
ing off their clothes. Fortunately 
the ice raised rather than crushed 
the vessels, lifting them on the 
crest of the upheaving masses. 
VOL. XLIV. NO. CCLXIII. 
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At this unhappy juncture the scurvy 

broke out, aa attacked all the crews 
and officers, but fortunately Dr. 
Kane succeeded in arresting the 
progress of that terrible disease. 
After drifting in the manner de- 
scribed for nine months, and for a 
distance of 1060 miles, Commander 
De Haven and his gallant little band 
were liberated from their icy impri- 
sonment, on the 10th June, 1851. It 
is not a little remarkable that, 
although exposed to appalling dan- 
gers, the ships waiheol compara- 
tively little damage. Commander 
De Haven now determined to renew 
his search, and, as soon as possible, 
turned his ship’s head to the north. 
He succeeded in reaching Upper 
Melville Bay, when he was again 
hemmed in by ice. From this he 
was not released until the 19th Au- 
gust, at which time the season was so 
far advanced, that it became impos- 
sible for him to proceed: he was 
therefore obliged to return home. 
It reflects great credit on Com- 
mander De Haven that he did not 
lose a man, although, as we have 
seen, his expedition was exposed to 
great risk. 

Returning to the expedition under 
Captain Austin’s charge, we may 
mention that before the winter had 
fairly set in, a limited number of 
travelling parties were despatched 
from the ships as pioneers to the 
parties contemplated for the ensuing 
spring, and to plan depots of provi- 
sions for future use. 

The ships were now prepared for 
the winter, and every means taken 
to pass this dreary season as cheer- 
fully as possible. As usual, a great 
number of foxes were trapped, and 
liberated, after having a at- 
tached to their necks bearing the 
position of the searching ships. The 
scent of these animals is very extra- 
ordinary. The smallest fragment of 
meat thrown on the ice was sure to 
attracttheminlarge numbers, though 
where they came from it was impos- 
sible to conjecture. On one occasion 
the officers of one of the ships killed a 
bear, and as they had not the means 
of dragging the carcass to their 
vessel, it was buried beneath the 
snow, their intention being to return 
at some early opportunity for their 
game. A violent snow-storm how- 


ever came on, and completely oblite- 
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rated all trace of the cache. But 
though thus buried, the foxes were 
not long in discovering the dead body 
of poor bruin. When the officers re- 
visited the spot, they found that the 
predatory animals had burrowed be- 
neath the snow, and left nothing 
of the bear but his skeleton. 

The great business of the winter 
was to discuss the spring exploring 
operations. It was eventually 
arranged that Captain Austin’s offi- 
cers and men should search the 
shores and sea in the direction of 
Melville Island, while Captain Penny 
undertook the examination of Wel. 
lington Channel. In the absence of 
any written document showing the 
route taken by Sir John Franklin, 
it was conceived that further traces 
of him would be found at Cape 
Walker, or in its vicinity, as his 
instructions directed him to proceed 
through Lancaster Sound and Bar- 
row’s Straits to that Cape, and to use 
every effort to penetrate from that 
point to Behring’s Straits; but at the 
same time he was permitted, in case 
of being unable to effect this object, 
to try any other passage. 

‘ By the 10th March,’ says Captain 
Austin, ‘every arrangement had been 
made and promulgated for the de- 
parture of the spring searching 
parties as early as practicable after 
the first week in April. All appeured 
satisfied with the positions assigned 
to them, and became alike animated 
inthe great and humane cause. With 
regard to myself, it appeared im- 
perative that I should remain with 
the ships, and leave to those around 
me the satisfaction and honour of 
search and discovery.’ 

From this period all joined heart 
and hand in putting forward every 
effort in the general preparation; 
walking excursions for oo hours a- 
day, and dragging the sledges loaded 
with the weights they were destined 
to carry, were adopted as salutary 
training measures for the men, while 
waiting for favourable weather to 
start on their various expeditions. 
On the 12th April, all the sledges, 
fourteen in aie manned by one 
hundred and four officers and men, 
and provisioned, some for forty, and 
others for forty-two days, with an 
average dragging weight of two hun- 
dred and five pounds per man, were 
conducted under the command of 
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Captain Ommaney to an advanced 
position on the ice off the north-west 
end of Griffith Island, where tents 
were pitched, and the final pre- 
parations for departure made. On 
the 15th April, the parties pro- 
ceeded on their several routes. 
The result of these expeditions was, 
that Cape Walker and the land 
trending west as far as 103° 25’ W. 
longitude was examined, and the 
south shore of Bathurst land was 
searched as far as the western side 
of Melville Island. The latter very 
extensiveexploration, which occupied 
eighty days, and carried the adven- 
turous party over seven hundred and 
sixty miles, was effected by six men 
under the command of Lieutenant 
M‘Clintock. Greatly to the dis- 
appointment of all concerned, no 
traces of any kind were discovered 
of Sir John Franklin, and so well 
had the coast been searched, that it 
was evident he had not taken the 
routes by Cape Walker or Melville 
Island. 

Under these circumstances, the 
passage by Wellington Channel ac- 
quired additional importance, and its 
interest was still more heightened, 
when Captain Penny, to -whom the 
task ofits exploration had been con- 
fided, reached Captain Austin’s ship 
with the exciting intelligence that he 
had discovered an extensive channel 
diverging to the north-west, about 
seventy miles from the entrance of 
Wellington Channel, and that it was 
perfectly free from ice. Having 
started from his ships with a sledge- 
party, he was of course unable, from 
the want of a boat, to examine this 
fine expanse of water, to which he 
gave the name of ‘ Victoria,’ and he 
therefore returned to his ships, and 
immediately set about preparing a 
boat to explore his new discovery. 
With the boat, Captain Penny re- 
ports, thatseparating from the fatigue 
sledges on the 17th June, they pro- 
ceeded about ten miles to the west- 
ward, when they were obliged to 
take shelter in a bay, in conse- 
quence of a head sea and strong 
westerly gale. From this date until 
the 20th July, three hundred and 
ten miles of coast were examined by 
the boat party, under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances, arising 
from constant unfavourable winds 
and rapid tides. Their provisions 
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being reduced to an eight-days’ 
supply, and their distance from the 
ship such that prudence would not 
warrant further perseverance upon 
such scanty resources, they were 
compelled to return, and reached 
their ship on the 25th July. It is 
important to state, that while Captain 
Penny was thus engaged, his col- 
league, Captain Stewart, of the 
Sophia, ousted a party along the 
eastern shoresof WellingionC hannel 
as far as 76° 20’ North latitude, 
when they were stopped by open 
water. The distances travelled by 
the Wellington Channel exploring 
parties were also very great. Captain 
— was out sixty-six days, and 
explored nine hundred and thirty- 
two miles; Captain Stewart was ab- 
sent seventy-six days and explored 
six hundred and twenty five miles; 
and it is not a little wonderful, that 
although the extreme severity of the 
temperature induced frost-bites, in 
only one instance did death super- 
vene. This occurred among a party 
attached to Captain Austin’s expe- 
dition. 

The expedition under the pa- 
tronage of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, which consisted of asmall ship 
named the Felix, and a galley- 
tender of twelve tons, commanded 
by Sir John Ross, was of singu- 
larly little service. An attempt 
was indeed made by Commander 
Phillips, who was attached to the ex- 
‘ager to cross Cornwallis Island, 
mut after being absent thirty-one 
days, he was compelled to return, 
having, as he supposes, got about 
three-quarters of the way across. 

Such, briefly, were the proceedings 
of the expeditions during the spring 
and early summer of this year; for 
it is to be observed, that all Captain 
Austin’s parties had returned to their 
ships by the 4th of July, at which 
period the Arctic summer has not 
attained its height. There was, there- 
fore, ample time to continue the 
search in the direction of Wellington 
Channel, and we have every reason 
to believe that the officers of the 
expedition—and not unreasonably — 
regarded that passage as full of pro- 
mise. For as the seas and coasts to 
the south and west of Wellington 
Channel had been searched, as well 
as those to the east, and Prince 
Regent's Inlet explored to some 
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distance from its entrance, without 
finding the smallest trace of our un- 
fortunate navigators, it may be 
assumed, on the most logical pre- 
mises, that Sir John Franklin did 
pursue the Wellington Channel route 
—within which strait traces of him 
have been found, and which he was 
directed to try in case the pas- 
sage by Cape Walker should be 
found impracticable. It is also well 
known that he had a strong predi- 
lection for the Wellington Channel 
route, and he was well aware that 
Captain Parry was particularly struck 
by the great extent of open water 
which the entrance to that channel 
presented when he sailed past it in 
the month of August, in the years 
1819 and 1820. 

But with all these facts against 
him, Captain Austin took a totally 
different view of the case. It ap- 
pears that when Captain Penny had 
discovered ‘ Victoria Channel,’— 
which, it will be remembered, he 
was unable at the time to explore 
for want of a boat,—he hastened to 
Captain Austin at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, not so much to report his 
discovery, as to solicit assistance 
from him to search the new channel. 
Captain Austin states in his dispatch 
to the Admiralty, under the date of 
the 23rd May:—‘ This day, Captain 
Penny reached the Resvlute, and 
made known to me that he had dis- 
covered a large space of water up 
Wellington Strait, commencing 
about seventy miles north-west by 
north of Cape Hotham. J much re- 
gretted that our remaining strength 
did not admit of my placing at ‘his 
disposal sufficient aid to convey a 
boat, that he might ascertain its 
nature and extent.’ Now, although 
Captain Austin loses sight in this dis- 
vatch—not the sole instance of the 
Kind—of the chief object of his expe- 
dition, which was rescuing his brother 
mariners,—and not ascertaining the 
nature and extent of creeks or chan- 
nels, it is quite evident that Captain 
Penny asked him to cc-operate in 
examining VictoriaChannel. But we 
know that the latter did more. We 
have been informed, on high autho- 
rity, that he implored Captain Austin, 
but in vain, to ites one of his steam 
tenders for this important search- 
ing service; and it is unfortunately 
a matter of history that no effort 
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was made on the part of Captain 
Austin to follow up Captain Penny’s 
magnificent discovery. It may be 
urged in extenuation of Captain 
Austin’s apathetic conduct, that 
Wellington Channel was ice-barred, 
and that no steamer could have passed 
into Victoria Channel. But although 
this was the case in the early part 
of this summer, who can say that it 
was not open the day after Captain 
Austin’s expedition left their winter 

uarters? As early as the 2nd of 

uly, Captain Penny reports, that 
Barrow’s Straits were open as far as 
could be seen, an occurrence that 
was to be expected, as the strait was 
seen to be in motion till the 11th of 
March. The land-ice had also come 
out of Wellington Channel as far up 
as Point Separation.’ These facts 
testify in the strongest possible 
manner, that had the steam-ships 
been pushed to the edge of the ak 
they would, in all probability, have 
effected a passage Sone it before 
the close of summer. 

In fact, there are few phenomena 
in the Arctic regions so wonderful 
as the sudden disruption and drift 
of vast areas of thick ribbedice. In 
a moment, with no apparent disturb- 
ance of temperature, enormous fields 
of pack-ice are swept out of channels 
ail straits, which become open water, 
presenting no obstruction whatever 
to navigation. The setting of the 
ice out of Wellington Channel, 
affords strong evidence that there 
is a polar basin at the head of 
Victoria Channel; additionally con- 
firmed by the circumstance, that 
the temperature was much more 
genial as Captain Penny advanced 
northward. But Captain Austin 
evidently does not wish to stand 
excused on the ground that it was 
physically impossible to send his 
steamers up Wellington Channel; 
for in his dispatch to the Admiralty, 
he declares that he does not feel 
authorized to prosecute, ‘even if 
practicable, a further search in the 
direction of Wellington Channel. 
But he clearly does not like to come 
to this conclusion, without being sup- 
ported in it, or at least having the 
apparent support of Captain Penny. 
In his dispatch to the Admiralty, 
which we have just quoted, he states 
that ‘having communicated with Cap- 
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tain Penny, and fully considered his 
official reply to his letter relative to 
the search of Wellington Strait, he 
does not feel authorized to search it.’ 
This undoubtedly throws consider- 
able onus on Captain Penny, for it 
makes him a sharer in Captain Aus- 
tin’s views of the question. For 
some time the public were ignorant 
of the official letter alluded to; but 
after some delay, letters purporting 
to form the correspondence between 
Captain Austin and Captain Penny 
were published in the London papers 
by the Admiralty. These are so 
remarkable, and of such importance 
in our history of the late searching 

expeditions, that we annex them. 
Her Majesty's ship Resolute, off 
the Winter Quarters of Captain 
— Expedition, August li, 

ok. 

Sm,—Having this day most unex- 
pectedly reached your winter quarters, 
and also having had the satisfaction of a 
personal communication with you, I now 
beg leave to acquaint you, that having 
maturely considered the directions and 
extent of the search (without success) 
that has been made by the expedition 
under my charge, and weighed the 
opinions of the officers when at their 
extremes, I have arrived at the conclu- 
sion that the expedition under Sir John 
Franklin did not prosecute the object of 
its mission to the southward and west- 
ward of Wellington Strait. 

Under these circumstances, I now 
await your reply to my letter, trans- 
mitted herewith, in order that I may 
make known to you at the earliest mo- 
ment the plan for the future movements 
of this expedition. 

I have, &c., 
Horatio T. Austin, Captain, &c. 
Captain William Penny, Her Ma- 
jesty's brig Lady Franklin, and in 

charge of an Expedition searching 

for the Expedition under Sir John 

Franklin. 


Her Majesty's ship Resolute, off 

the Winter Quarters of Captain 

Penny’s Expedition, August 11. 
Sir,—Having this day most unex- 
pectedly reached your winter quarters, 
and also having had the satisfaction of a 
personal communication with you, I 
feel it incumbent (previous to making 
known to you my determination as to 
the further movements of the expedition 
under my orders) to request that you 
will be pleased to acquaint me, whether 
you consider that the search of the 
Wellington Strait, made by the expedi- 
tion under your charge, is so far satis- 
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factory as to render a further prosecution 
in that direction, if practicable, unne- 
cessary. 
I have, &c., 
Horatio T. Austin, Captain, &c. 


Captain William Penny, Her Ma- 
jesty’s brig Lady Franklin, and in 
charge of an Expedition searching 
for the Expedition under Sir John 
Franklin. 





Assistance Bay, August 11. 
Str, —Your question is easilyanswered. 
My opinion is, Wellington Channel re- 
quires no further search; all has been 
done in the power of man to accomplish, 
and no trace can be found. What else 
can be done ? 
I have the honour to be, &c., 
WILLIAM PENNY. 


Captain H. T. Austin, C.B., of Her 
Majesty’s Expedition in search of 
Sir Jobn Franklin. 





Her Majesty’s ship Resolute, off 
the Winter Quarters of Captain 
ae Expedition, August 12, 

Sir,—I beg leave to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter making known to 
me the result of the search of Wellington 
Strait by the Expedition under your 
charge. 

I have now to inform you, that I do 
not consider it necessary to prosecute 
(even if practicable) a further search in 
that direction with the expedition under 
my orders, 

It is now my intention to proceed to 
attempt the search of Jones’s Sound, 

I have, &c., 
Horatio T. Austin, Captain, &c. 
Captain William Penny, Her Ma- 

jesty’s brig Lady Franklin, and in 

charge of an Expedition searching 

for the Expedition under Sir John 

Franklin. 

Now, when we consider that Cap- 
tain Austin had the advantage of a 
long conference with Captain Penny, 
during which the latter, as we are 
informed, put him in possession of 
all his ideas and wishes relative to 
the search of Victoria Channel, 
which we know he was most de- 
sirous should be thoroughly ex- 
plored, it does appear not a little 
extraordinary that Captain Austin 
should overlook this most important 
field of search, and require to be 
officially informed of the fact already 
well known to him—that Wellington 
Channel had been searched. 

Had he asked Captain Penny if 
Victoria Channel had been explored, 
he would have had a very different 
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answer. But Captain Penny has to 
complain of even greater injustice 
than the publication of his brief 
answer to Captain Austin’s catego- 
rical questions ; for we are informed 
that another most important letter, 
forming part of the above corre- 
spondence, has been suppressed, in 
which, as we are given to understand, 
Captain Penny enters into the sub- 
= of the desirableness of searching 

‘ictoria Channel, and places Captain 
Austin in a position to know how 
expedient it is that the search in that 
quarter should be renewed. 

It is, indeed, impossible to con- 
jecture even why Captain Austin 
turned his back on this most pro- 
mising field. His expedition was in 
a highly efficient condition; and 
with respect to the steamers, he 
admits that their performance was 
most remarkable. Indeed it is now 
proved beyond all doubt that these 
vessels are powerful agents in the 
Arctic Seas. They towed the ships 
through large fields of pack ice, and 
frequently opened passages where 
otherwise progress would have been 
quite impracticable. The following 
extract of a letter from an officer on 
board one of these ships is particu- 
larly interesting, as illustrative of 
this point :-— 

This voyage will condemn all full- 
bowed vessels for ice-work. When I 
was in England, sume used to say that 
we should not last a week in the ice. 
We go a-head, and break through a 
floe, and make a passage for ships nearly 
half a mile long by steaming at it, while 
they bury themselves into it every time 
up to their foremasts. Directly we have 
a pressure—and we have had two or 
three,—up we jump two or three feet; 
and the piece, if it is drifting by, has 
nothing but our sharp bows to hang 
against—while the other craft have their 
great bluff bows to stop it. 

It is of course very much to be 
regretted that Captain Penny’s in- 
structions were such as obliged him 
to return to England, but his anxiety 
to be at the scene of his disco- 
veries is rendered very apparent, by 
his soliciting the pia og imme- 
diately on his return, for a steamer to 
proceed at once to Wellington Chan- 
nel. This request was not, as our 
readers are aware, acceded to. 

At the time when Captain Austin 
abandoned the search of Victoria 
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Channel, his expedition was provi- 
sioned for nearly two years, and his 
officers and men were in perfect 
health. He could not, therefore, re- 
turn to England without doing some- 
thing more in furtherance of his 
mission. He accordingly decided on 
going toJones’s Sound, with the view 
of searching that inlet. But here, 
again, his proceedings are at once 
inexplicable and vexatious. Fa- 
voured by open water, he arrived 
with his steam-tenders at the mouth 
of an extensive sound, to the north 
of Cape Horsburgh, and after ex- 
ploring it in a north-west direction 
about forty-five miles, where further 
rogress was arrested by a fixed 
arrier of ice, he retraced his steps, 
and returned to England, ‘in ac- 
cordance,’ as he states, ‘with the 
spirit of his instructions,’ his only 
regret being, not that he was unable 
to pursue the search for Sir John 
Franklin, but that the ice rendered 
it impracticable for him to ascertain 
whether the sound he had visited 
was the Jones’s Sound of Baffin. 
Thus ingloriously terminates the 
history of the searching squadron 
which sailed from England in 1850, 
munificently equipped and abun- 
dantly provisioned for three years. 

How Captain Austin can reconcile 
his return home this summer with 
‘the spirit of his instructions,’ we 
are quite at a loss to understand. 
These instructions expressly order 
him to renew the search for the 
missing expedition in 1851, and he 
is to return in the autumn of this 
a’ unless some traces should be 

ound of the missing expedition. 
Tie < e is far ees Wade, 
and we think we shall not err if we 
declare, that had Captain Austin re- 
mained in the Arctic regions even 
two more years, in the prosecution 
of his high and humane mission, the 
Admiralty would not have censured 
him. 

It is, indeed, a fearful reflection, 
that the ships so liberally sent out 
to rescue our unfortunate country- 
men, should have discovered their 
traces, and returned to us, leaving the 
dark mystery which clings to their 
fate still unsolved; and it is even 
more terrible to think, that the arm 
of help may have been almost within 
their grasp when it was recalled. 

Captain Austin is still, as we un- 
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derstand, firm in his conviction that 
Sir John Franklin did not pass 
up Wellington Channel. In this 
belief we are happy to say he stands 
nearly alone ; for we know it to be 
the opinion of the great majority of 
those whose judgment is entitled to 
consideration, that Sir John Frank- 
lin must be sought in Victoria Chan- 
nel, and in the seas and channels in 
communication with that strait. 
And in this opinion we heartily con- 
cur; for knowing, as we do, that no 
traces of the Erebus or Terror exist 
in Lancaster Sound, Barrow’s 
Straits, or to the west of those 
straits, as faras Melville Island, the 
future searching region is necessaril 
narrowed to a comparatively sm 
locality. It may, indeed, turn out 
that Victoria Channel is the magni- 
ficent portal to a great polar ocean ; 
but we feel persuaded that Sir John 
Franklin would not enter the latter 
without leaving documents of his 

rogressandintentionon conspicuous 
Sealiende. And failing to find him 
alive, we shall, at all events, by con- 
tinuing the search where Captain 
Penny was obliged to abandon it, in 
all probability glean authentic intel- 
ligence of his fate. 

Our readers will, ere this, have 
gathered from our remarks, that we 
attach no credit to the story of 
Adam Beek, which asserts that the 
Erebus and Terror were wrecked in 
the upper part of Baffin’s Bay, and 
that their crewswere murdered. Not 
only do we not credit this story, but 
we believe it to be a wicked inven- 
tion of the Esquimaux to serve his 
own purposes; and we are greatly 
astonished that Sir John Ross, who, 
after the report had been thoroughly 
investigated by the officers of the 
searching ships, and found to be un- 
a by the slightest evidence, 
declared his disbelief in it, should 
now unhesitatingly assert that Adam 
Beek, who acted as his interpreter, 
was ‘ thoroughly to be believed,’ and 
that, in short, ‘ his report is in every 
respect true.’ Such oes contra- 
dictions carry their own judgments 
with them, and we conceive it to be 
quite unnecessary to say anything 
more to expose the worthlessness of 
this fabrication. 

With the passing away of another 
year, the fate of Sir John Franklin 
and his party becomes more than 
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ever perplexing, and the question 
naturally forces itself upon us,—Is 
it probable, or even possible, that 
life can be sustained in the Arctic 
regions for several years on the re- 
sources which those regions afford ? 
We believe that it may, and we are 
strongly confirmed in this opinion 
by Mr. Rae, from whom the follow- 
ing very interesting letter has re- 
cently been received :— 

It may be supposed by many that to 
continue the search for Sir John Franklin 
beyond the summer of 1850 would be a 
useless waste of time, labour, and money ; 
but with this supposition I cannot agree, 
and my opinion is founded on a personal 
experience which few persons have had 
an opportunity of acquiring, and which 
leads me to believe that a part, or all, 
of Sir John’s party may still exist in 
1851. In 1846-7 I wintered at Repulse 
Bay with a party of twelve men, only 
two of whom, before arriving there, had 
ever practised deer shooting, and two 
others were fishermen. We had little 
or no fuel that could be properly so 
called; the mud with which our store- 
house was plastered never dried, but 
only froze, and it was so cold inside that 
a man one night got his knee frost- 
bitten, although he had one of his com- 
panions under the blankets with him. 
Yet we suffered no privation as regarded 
food, except that during the shortest 
days we took only one meal per diem as 
a precautionary measure, not knowing 
how late it might be in the spring be- 
fore the reindeer migrated northward. 
That we were not much the worse for 
our exposure to cold and low diet may 
be inferred from the fact, that in the 
spring we traced about 500 miles of new 
coast forming the shores of Committee 
Bay, in doing which, I and one of my 
men travelled on foot upwards of 1000 
miles, and were on our return (although 
rather low in flesh) as sound and well as 
when we started. When leaving York 
Factory, in June, 1846, we had not 
more than four months’ provisions with 
us; when we returned to that place, 
after an absence of fourteen months and 
twenty-three days, we had still one- 
third of our original stock of provisions 
on hand,—showing that we had by our 
own exertions, in a country previously 
totally unknown to us, obtained the 
means of subsistence for twelve months, 
Why may not Sir John Franklin’s party 
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do the same? If he has providentially 
been thrown on or near a part of the 
coast where reindeer or fowl are at all 
numerous, surely out of so many officers 
and men sportsmen may be found, after 
some practice expert enough to shoot 
the former, and fishermen to seize or 
net the latter, or take them with hook 
or line, &c., under the ice. 


Now, we are informed by Captains 
Penny and Stewart, who explored 
Wellington Channel. that innumer- 
able birds were constantly seen, be- 
sides bears, seals, and walruses ; and 
if there be a polar basin with a higher 
temperature, we may reasonably 
conclude that musk-oxen and deer 
will be found on the lands adjoining 
this water. With such resources it 
would not be difficult to prolong life 
for many years; and until we have 
positive evidence of the death of the 
party, we are not warranted in 
arriving at this melancholy conclu- 
sion. 

Let us hope, however, that their 
fate will be revealed to us before the 
close of another year. We under- 
stand that it is in contemplation to 
hold several Arctic condi to deli- 
berate on. the best measures to be 
adopted with reference to the further 
search for our missing countrymen, 
the continuance of that search being 
already determined upon. We trust 
that such instructions will be given 
to the commanding officers of what- 
ever expeditions may be despatched, 
as shall insure the thorough ex- 
amination of Victoria Channel; and 
we equally trust that Captain 
Penny may have the high gratifica- 
tion of not only following up his 
splendid discovery, but of crowning 
it with the glory and honour of 
rescuing our long-lost friends. Dil 
actum reputans, si quid superesset 
agendum, has ever been the motto of 
our heroic Arctic voyagers. Among 
these we are proud to enrol the name 
of Penny; and we feel confident 
that, if ths means be placed at his 
disposal, he will solve one of the 
most painfully interesting questions 
that has ever agitated the public 
mind. 
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VENUS AKESTRIA. 
By W. ALLiIncHam. 


QO ey ou pretty girl, 

Intent on allt en labour, 

Of sempstresses the pink and pearl, 
Excuse a peeping neighbour. 


Those eyes, for ever drooping, give 
The long black lashes rarely: 

But violets in the shadows live ; 
O, raise them full and fairly! 


Hast thou not lent that flounce enough 
Of looks so long and earnest ? 

Lo, here’s more ‘ penetrable stuff,’ 
To which thou never turnest. 


Ye graceful fingers, deftly sped? 
How slender and how nimble! 

O, _ ht I wind their skeins of thread, 
ut pick up their thimble ! 


How pe the youth whom love shall bring, 
And happ stars embolden, 

To a e dome into a ring, © 
The silver into golden. 


Who'll steal some morning to her side 
To take her finger’s measure ; 

While Maryanne pretends to chide, 
And blushes deep with pleasure. 


Who'll watch her sew her wedding-gown, 
Well conscious that it is hers ; 

Who'll glean a tress, without a frown, 
With those so ready scissors. 


Who'll taste those ripenings of the south, 
The fragrant and delicious,— 

Don’t put the pins into your mouth, 
O Maryanne, my precious! 


I almost wish it were my trust 
To teach how shocking that is ; 
I wish I had not, as I must, 
To quit this tempting lattice. 


Sure aim takes Cupid, fluttering foe, 
Across a street so narrow,— 

A thread of silk to string his bow, 
A needle for his arrow! 
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Tue manager who first invented 
the term ‘ Legitimate Drama,’ 
was certainly a clever manager, and 
one who well knew his public. That 
term seems to act on some minds 
almost like a spell; by its own mere 
force, it has created a conviction in 
many worthy people that plays which 
can be so called have a certain claim 
on public patronage, and that it is 
meritorious, and even a duty, to go 
periodically to theatres where such 
plays are acted. This is a notion 
which, of course, is carefully fostered 
by all actors and others interested 
in theatres, and especially by the 
little clique of critics who always 
spring up wherever there is a green- 
room, and pompously profess to take 
the interests of the N ational Drama 
under their protection ; and as it is 
well known that almost any abstract 

rinciple may be asserted, and will 
cs. allowed to pass uncontradicted 
in England, so long as we retain the 
right and the power to resist, actively 
or passively, all attempts to carry it 
into practice, these gentry have suc- 
ceeded, as far as talk goes, in esta- 
blishing as incontrovertible, that 
‘ the British stage ought to be sup- 
ported,’ and that he who does not 
contribute thereto by personal ser- 
vice of some sort, is not altogether 
worthy of the name of a good citizen 
or a man of taste. 

It is nobody’s business in par- 
ticular to refute these positions: they 
do not affect our lives and fortunes : 
no Act of Parliament has yet been 
based upon them, enacting that every 
inhabitant shall take his family to 
the play once a fortnight: and so 
most people are content to continue 
saying that they suppose they ought 
to go, but really it is so stupid and in- 
convenient, andthey had much rather 
stay at home, and so forth; and 
thus it happens, that the only ques- 
tions relating to matters theatrical 
openly discussed are, how the‘British 
stage’ shall dest be supported, and 
how the ‘ aristocracy’ shall best be 
sneered at for preferring other 
amusements to five hours at Drury 
Lane, while a conclusion which cuts 
the life out of all such speculations 
at the very root, has been practi- 
cally, though silently, arrived at 


by the public,—to wit, that they 
wont go. 

Talk, however, as already ob- 
served, has hitherto had its own way 
so completely in the contrary direc- 
tion, that a man who should now 
assert such propositions as that the 
theatre being only one of ten thou- 
sand modes of recreation, there is 
not the remotest necessity to main- 
tain it for the honour or advantage 
of any country, on so long as it 
happens to be a popular amusement; 
that dramatic poetry may be fully 
and perfectly enjoyed and appre- 
ciated, like any other poetry, with- 
out any assistance from actors and 
sceneshifters ; and that, in point of 
fact, Shakspeare’s plays are not good 
acting plays; will alae find that 
they arestaredat as paradoxes, rather 
than yawned at as truisms, though 
there is scarcely a man who does not 
acknowledgethem to be simple truths 
in his feelings, and in his actions, at 
any rate, if not in his reason. 

1ere is scarcely anything that 
people will not say in defence of an 
established idol, while they neglect 
its worship themselves. It seems 
agreed, that anything in the form of 
an argument shall pass for one in 
such a cause, logical or illogical ; and 
if it has been repeated ten thousand 
times, it becomes almost irresistible, 
like the drop of water, non vi, sed 
sepe cadendo. We are daily told, 
for instance, that ‘ the stage is a 
great moral engine for the education 
of the people.’ And then, ‘ our 
immortal Shakspeare’ is pressed into 
the service. He. it seems, has said 
that ‘the end of playing, both at 
the first, and now, was, and is, to 
hold as ’twere the mirror up to 
nature, to show virtue her own fea- 
ture, scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure.’ Now, in the 
first place, Shakspeare never said 
anything of the sort. It is a gross, 
though very common, blunder to 
attribute to Shakspeare all the argu- 
ments and sentiments which his 
creations utter, and he records. 
These words are part of a conver- 
sation between a courteous young 
rince and certain actors, in whom 
e desired, for powerful reasons of 
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his own, to produce the impression 
that they were about to perform in 
the presence of a favourable and in- 
telligent, but exacting critic, whose 
standard of excellence was placed 
very high, so as to spur them to 
exert to the utmost all the resources 
of their art: from him, therefore, 
polite flattery as to the importance 
of the stage would have been grace- 
ful and politic, and might have been 
naturally expected, without dragging 
Shakspeare’s own opinions into the 
question at all: in point of fact, 
however, Hamlet did not use any 
such artifice, and merely gave some 
good practical advice to the actors, 
reminding them of what is, in truth, 
their sole office,—namely, to per- 
sonate. He bids them ‘suit the 
action to the word, and the word to 
the action, with this special observ- 
ance, that they overstep not the 
modesty of nature,’ for, he adds, all 
you have to do is to hold the mirror 
up to her—to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image, and 
so forth,—that is, personate truly. 
These simple, plain, and just obser- 
vations of Hamlet have been over 
and over again cited as the deliberate 
expression of Shakspeare’s judg- 
ment, that the ‘ purpose and end of 
laying’ is to exhort to virtue, and 
eter from vice! 

It is no more the office of a play, 
as such, to be a moral teacher, than 
it is the office of poetry in any other 
form, or of novels, or history, or 
natural science. If it is the specific 
distinctive function (differentia) of 
the stage to be a moral teacher, what 
is that of the pulpit? Surely no 
one man’s reason was ever really 


[ November, 


convinced orsatisfied by thistwaddle, 
universal as itis. A play is an en- 
tertainment: if it is not entertain- 
ing, it is nothing. The essence of 
the amusement is, seeing actors act ; 
that is what people really go to the 
play for. It follows from this, that 
that is the best acting play which 
gives to actors the best opportunity 
of acting; poetical or other literary 
merit js comparatively unimportant 
—nay, if of a high order, it is posi- 
tively a fault in a play, as we shall 
presently show, by reason of the 
sense of imperfection and failure 
which the attempt to bring it down 
to the coarse conventions of the 
stage must necessarily excite in the 
audience. 

Though the love of theatrical per- 
formances is one of the most univer- 
sal and apparently natural of all 
human tastes, it must nevertheless 
be owned, that they do not stand 
very high in the scale of intellectual 
enjoyments ; and it will be observed, 
that the men whose critical judgment 
is the most pure and refined, and 
whose poetical sensibilities are the 
most true and acute, are rarely seen 
within the walls of a theatre. The 
concessions required from the under- 
standing are so monstrous, and what 
is worse, so inconsistent with one 
another (so that they cannot be made 
once for all), the shifts and contri- 
vances are so clumsy and scrambling, 
the purely conventional rules so 
numerous and so exacting, that it 
seems impossible to elevate the 
drama, that is, an acted play, into 
anything approaching to the Soult 
of a work of art ;* and we beg to 
assure all those who may feel any 


* The inventors of the Unities thought to get over this difficulty, but they only 


succeeded in making a play dull. They lost the liveliness, variety, and stage effects 
of the Romantic Drama, and got nothing in exchange; for the improbabilities of a 
Unitarian Tragedy are at least as gross as those of any of Shakspeare’s, though of a 
different kind ; in fact, the effect of the Rules is to abolish physical improbability by 


establishing moral impossibilities. When a critic ventured to object to these, he 
was told that he was expected not to notice them: if there was any improbability, 
it was all for probability’s sake, and ought to be respected. But the Unities are dead 
and buried : it is needless to insult their graves. Nobody seriously stands up for 
them. It is true that when a play is called a Tragedy in France, the Unities are 
still expected; but that is only on conventional academic grounds ; and the writer 
who has sinned against them has only to ulter one word in the play-bill, and call his 
work a Melodrama, instead of a Tragedy, and everybody is perfectly satisfied. 
Doubtless there is a pleasure in seeing genius working within prescribed limits, and 
with prescribed means, from the perception of the power, ingenuity, and perse- 
verance called into play by these obstacles ; but these limits must not be purely 
arbitrary or self-imposed—they must be of such a nature as to satisfy the mind that 
they are either inevitably, or at any rate naturally, connected with the subject. The 
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misgivings on the subject, that far 
from being a proof of the neglect of 
poetry and genius in this land, it 
would (as far as it went) be a proof 
that good literary criticism had at- 
tained a high degree of purity and 
wide prevalence, if there were no 
theatres in London at all for the 
performance of the drama, legitimate 
or illegitimate. 

Our assertion that Shakspeare’s 
plays are not good acting plays,* 
may, perhaps, startle some who 
recollect the pleasure they have de- 
rived from seeing great actors per- 
form some of his principal characters. 
We shall show further on how this 
not unnatural mistake has arisen, 
from attributing the delight caused 
by the actors’ acting to the thing 
acted; meanwhile, we repeat the 
assertion. In the first place, as will 
appear more at large presently, 
Shakspeare’s plays are far too poeti- 
cal to have ever made good acting 
plays: but besides this, even if they 
ever were good acting plays, there 
are sufficient reasons why they should 
not be good acting plays now. The 


best play, as we have shown, is that 
i 


which gives actors the best oppor- 
tunity of acting ; it is obvious, el 
fore, that what is a good play for 
one set of actors, mae be a bad play 
for another. An acting play is in 
its nature local, personal, occasional ; 
every playgoer, if he would but 
own it, must be aware that the plays 
that have really entertained him 
most were those which were written 
for the very actors who performed 
them. It is not likely, then, that a 
play written for such a company of 
actors, to be played on such a stage, 
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and witnessed by such an audience 
as Shakspeare had to cater for at the 
end of the sixteenth century, should 
make a good acting play for the 
actors, stages, and audiences of the 
middle of the nineteenth. Again, one 
of the few advantages which in stage 
representation faintly counterbalance 
the horrible imprisonment and muti- 
lation to which poetry has to sub- 
mit, is the increased interest with 
which we follow the progress of the 
plot, when presented in the flesh by 
real men and women; but even this 
poor compensation we lose when (as 
is the case with Shakspeare) we 
know the play by heart, and can 
foretell every incident that will occur 
before the curtain rises. Every one 
must have experienced how heavily 
a well-known play goes off on this 
account : the audience are not goin 

along with it, but are watching it. 

‘What!’ somebody may exclaim; 
‘do you suppose that Shakspeare 
did not know what he was about 
when he wrote plays? Why did he 
write plays unless he intended them 
to be acted? And if he thought 
that it was by means of acting that 
his creations could best be presented 
to the world, do you pretend to say 
that he was wrong?’ This sort of 
argument, whatever may be its value 
in other respects, has one great ad- 
vantage—there is no answering it. 
Of course, if Shakspeare could not 
be wrong, and #f every act of his 
life was the intentional expression 
of a deliberate critical opinion, and 
if he was incapable of being influ- 
enced by accident and circumstance, 
there is an end of the matter, and 
nothing remains to be done but to 


successful accomplishment of any other conditions appears nothing better than a 


braggart and tasteless tour de force. 
and a hornpipe in fetters. 


There is a great difference between a minuet 


* «He’ (Shakspeare), said Goethe, ‘is not a theatrical poet ; he never thought 


of the stage ; it was far too narrow for his great mind ; nay, the whole visible world 
was too narrow.’—* It is singular,’ said I, ‘ that the Dramas of Shakspeare-are not 
theatrical pieces properly so called, since he wrote them all for the theatre.’— 
‘Shakspeare,’ replied Goethe, ‘wrote those pieces direct from his own nature. 
Then, too, his age and the existing arrangements of the stage made no demands 
upon him; people were forced to put up with whatever he gave them. But if 
Shakspeare had written for the Court of Spain, or for the Theatre of Louis XIV., 
he would probably have adapted himself to a severer theatrical form. This, 
however, is by no means to be regretted; for what Shakspeare has lost as a 
theatrical poet, he has gained as a poet in general.’—Eckermann’s Conversations with 
Goethe, vol. i., pp. 276, 292. Oxenford’s translation. 

+ When Mr. Phelps first introduced Shakspeare into the remote region of 
Sadler’s Wells, it was rather interesting to observe the effect produced where this 
objection did not (comparatively speaking) exist. 
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take a box for the season at every 
‘ legitimate’ theatre. But to any- 
body who will consider the matter 
in a rational way, plenty of reasons 
(if it is necessary to justify Shak- 
speare) will occur why he should 
have written for the stage in the 
reign of Elizabeth, which, neverthe- 
Jess, furnish no proof that his plays 
ought to be aed in the reign of Vie- 
toria. Stage success is the most im- 
mediate, tangible, and intoxicating 
of any: this accounts for so many 
ts turning their thoughts in that 
irection. The bent of Shakspeare’s 
genius naturally led him to write in 
the dramatic form, and it probably 
never occurred either to him or to 
anybody else at that time, that a 
poem could be written in the dra- 
matic form, and yet not be intended 
for the stage. The accidental cir- 
cumstances of his life, too, threw 
him into connexion with theatres; 
and lastly, in an age when there was 
no literary middle class, the stage 
was to a poor and independent poet, 
especially to one who burned, as 
Shakspeare must have burned, to 
get at the hearts of all mankind 
alike—the best, almost the only road 
to publicity and fame. Surely, be- 
fore such an objection as we have 
abovesupposed isallowed any weight, 
we have a right to call on the ob- 
jector to answer us, whether he will 
undertake to say that Shakspeare, 
if he were flourishing now, would 
write for the stage? We cannot 
believe that he would. 

If this sort of sentimental adula- 
tion of Shakspeare is to be the only 
tone in which these questions are to 
be discussed, we might further retort 
in a similar strain; it is you who 
are really depreciating our immortal 
bard. We say that he is universal ; 
you, that he is technical and local : 
we say that he is true, great, and 
beautiful, always and everywhere ; 
you, that he is so only in two or 
three special buildings, and with the 
assistance of certain painted men and 
women: we say that he is a poet; 
you, that he is a playwright. But 
there has been a great deal too 
much of this tone already; the 
loudest compliment is not neces- 
sarily the most intelligent criti- 
cism, even of Shakspeare : ‘Sing ye 
— with understanding,’ says the 

salimist. 


[ November, 


We have already touched upon 
one question, which, to treat it fairly, 
would require a long essay, although 
our present limits and more imme- 
diate object have obliged us to dis- 
pose of it in a few sentences—the 
question, namely, whether a play 
(that is, an acted play) can be pro- 
perly called a work of art ; a we 
now see opening before us another 
still more important question, which 
lies indeed at the bottom of all the 
considerations to which we are en- 
deavouring to draw the reader's 
attention, which the same unfor- 
tunate necessity equally debars us 
from discussing at length: that 

uestion is, whether there is such a 
undamental difference between what 
is called ‘dramatic poetry’ and 
poetry in general, that while one is 
poetry always and everywhere, and 
can be enjoyed and appreciated to 
the full extent of the recipient’s 
capacity without reference to any 
external circumstances, and without 
the necessity of any particular mode 
of presentment, the other can onl 
be fully enjoyed and appreciated, 
under very special and limited con- 
ditions, from which all mankind, ex- 
cept the inhabitants of one or two 
large towns, are practically debarred? 
The common tone of criticism is, 
that there is such a fundamental dis- 
tinction, that it is only when pre- 
sented by actors on the stage that 
‘ dramatic poetry’ can be proper! 
judged or thoroughly relished. We 
must, for the present, confine our- 
selves to saying simply, that from 
this we entirely dissent. It is only 
in form, not in nature, that dramatic 
poetry differs from other poetry ; 
and all in a play that is poetry, the 
invention, the fancy, the passion, 
the harmony, can be taken in and 
enjoyed to the utmost by the same 
means as are confessedly sufficient 
for all other poetical compositions. 
The only qualities which cannot 
be done justice to in the arm- 
chair, are those which go to make 
an acting play a good one,—namely, 
knowledge of the peculiarities of 
given actors, of the resources of 
a given theatre, of the intellectual 
calibre of a given audience, and 
such like trivial and fleeting acci- 
dents, which may or may not be 
associated with poetical excel- 
lence in a play without affecting 
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its real literary value one way or 
the other. 


The poets, who on earth have made us 


heirs 
Of truth and pure delight by heavenly 
lays,* 


named no trustees to interpose their 
offices between us and our inheri- 
tance ; it is free and open to every 
one of us, to have and to hold accord- 
ing to his lights and his intelligence. 
Ben Jonson has already told us 
that Shakspeare ‘was not of an age, 
but for all time ;’ from which it fol- 
lows, as a legitimate corollary, that 
neither is he of a stage, but for all 
climes. 

The following sentences are from 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Lectures 
on Shakspearet— 


Men are now so seldom thrown into 
wild circumstances and violences of ex- 
citement, that the language of such 
states, the laws of association of feeling 
with thought, the starts and strange 
far-flights of the assimilative power on 
the slightest and least obvious likeness 
presented by thoughts, words, or objects 
—these are all judged of by authority, 
not by actual experience,—by what 
men have been accustomed to regard as 
symbols of these states, and not the 
natural symbols, or self-manifestations 
of them. Hence the appropriate, the 
never to be too much valued advantage 
of the theatre, if only the actors were 
what we know they have been—a de- 
lightful yet most effectual remedy for 
this dead palsy of the human mind. 
What would appear mad or ludicrous in 
a book, when presented to the senses 
under the form of reality, and with the 
truth of nature, supplies a species of 
actual experieuce. This is indeed the 
special privilege of a great actor over a 
great poet. No part was ever played in 
perfection but nature justified herself in 
the hearts of all her children, in what 
state soever they were, short of moral 
exhaustion or downright stupidity. 
There is no time given to ask questions 
or to pass judgments ; we are taken by 
storm ; and though in the histrionic art 
many a clumsy counterfeit, by caricature 
of one or two features, may gain applause 
as a fine likeness, yet never was the 
very thing rejected as counterfeit, O, 
when I think of the inexhaustible mine 
of virgin treasure in our Shakspeare ; 
and know, too, that by a conceivable and 
possible, though hardly to be expected 

* Wordsworth. Sonnets. 


+ Vol. ii. of the Literary Remains. 
in one or two places. 
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arrangement of the British theatres, not 
all, indeed, but a large, a very large pro- 
portion of this indefinite all might be 
sent into the heads and hearts, into the 
very souls of the mass of mankind, to 
whom, except by this living comment and 
interpretation, it must remain for ever a 
sealed volume, a deep well without a 
wheel or a windlass,—it seems to me a 
pardonable enthusiasm to steal away 
from sober likelihood, and share in so 
rich a feast in the fairy world of possi- 
bility ! 

These eloquent sentences we quote 
as well for the sake of the truth as 
of the error they contain. What 
Coleridge says of the risk we run of 
not doing justice to passionate lan- 
guage or action, by reason of the 
strong reserve and suppression of 
outward manifestations of feeling 
now exacted by the laws of society, 
is most just, and ought to be pre- 
sent with us whenever we read 
the impassioned poetry, whether 
dramatic or undramatic, produced 
in a social state different from our 
own, or we shall never do justice 
either to it or to ourselves: but the 
inference drawn from this as to the 
advantage of the actor over the 

oet is most extraordinary; it is 
as conceivable how such a man 
could have made such a jumble. 
There is not, and cannot on any 
rivalry or comparison between the 
actor and the poet: for the actor’s 
sole business is to act what the poet 
gives him, be it bad or good; the 
real rivalry is between the small 
poet and the great one; and in that 
unquestionably the reality conferred 
by stage performance (as explained 
by Coleridge) gives an enormous 
advantage to the former over the 
latter. Because, during a stage per- 
formance, there is comparatively 
‘no time given to ask questions or 
to pass judgments, and we are taken 
by storm’—a character weakly or 
incompletely conceived by the writer 
gains in force and comilebohen by 
being ‘filled’ (the expressive term 
of modern theatrical criticism) by 
an actor who after all is a real man, 
inasmuch as we cannot even imagine 
a man whose character is not in 
some sense complete—there can be 
no mere voids or blanks, nor any 





The language has been a little compressed 
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absolute inconsistencies in it; and 
thus what in a book is washy or 
impossible, becomes on the stage 
full-bodied and conceivable.* But 
in exactly the same ratio as weak 
and imperfect creations (if anything 
weak and imperfect deserves the 
name of a creation) gain by the 
assistance of the actor, do vast, pro- 
found, and complete creations suffer 
by his interference. It is idle to 
talk as Coleridge does of a part being 
aren ‘in perfection;’ to penetrate 
f ry into one of Shakspeare’s cha- 
racters in his own arm-chair, with 
every physical and material obstacle 
removed, is as much as anybody can 
do, and it is not many who can do 
that; but to present that complete 
whole by means of acting to caphaily 
else, is what no mortal ever has been 
able, or ever will be able, to do, and 
what no mortal ought to attempt to 
do. Degradation must inevitably 
follow on any attempt to present 
high poetical creations on the stage: 
the very same process which gives 
liveliness to what was lifeless, and 
probability to what was improbable, 
congeals into one necessarily debased 
mould what was free and universal, 
makes earthly what was spiritual, 
vulgarizes what was beautiful, and 
not unfrequently falsifies what was 
most profoundly true. The illite- 
rate, the coarse, or the childish, may 
doubtless get more deep into a poet's 
meaning from the performance of 
an intelligent actor than they could 
from unassisted reading, and such 
do well and wisely to ‘ patronize the 
legitimate drama;’ but that a man 
of pure literary taste and refined 
imagination, who knows who and 
what Juliet, and Imogen, and 
Miranda are, should maintain that 
he derives either pleasure or profit 
—that his conceptions are satisfied 
or his views enlarged—by seeing 
them embodied in ‘ Miss Petowker’ 
or ‘ Mrs. Crummles,’ does seem one 
of the most incredible of the many 
incredible assertions that are daily 
offered up at the shrine of indolent 
conventionalism. 
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By way of illustration merely, and 
not with any near to delivering 
a general judgment on his merits as 
an actor, let us here briefly contrast 
Macready’s performance (say) of 
Bulwer Lytton’s Richelieu, with his 
arenes of Shakspeare’s Mac- 

th. 

No candid man can deny that the 
one is pleasant and entertaining, the 
other painful and unsatisfactory. 
And why? Because it is necessarily 
painful and unsatisfactory to see a 
man of talent struggling in vain, 
through the few and ungrateful 
modes of utterance which nature has 
granted him, to re-produce on the 
stage avast and awful image, which, 
as it sits in cloudy magnificence far, 
hopelessly far above him, he can him- 
self but imperfectly desery, while, 
at the same time, he feels that it is 
in his own organs, not in the great 
original, that the imperfection lies: 
and because it is, on the contrary, 
pleasant and entertaining to see the 
same talents employed in filling up 
with delicacy and intelligence the 
outlines of a figure that never 
existed except in outline,—a sketch 
prepared on purpose to be so filled 
up, and in presenting which to an 
audience, the actor is consequently 
searengnuens of destroying, wield- 
ing with freedom and confidence a 
weapon fitted to his strength, instead 
of wrestling hopelessly with an over- 
powering angel. It may be said that 
the one attempt is nobler than the 
other, and that it is a higher and 
more intellectual enjoyment to see 
failure in the one than success in the 
other. It may be said, but it never 
was felt, because it is not true. 
The perception of failure is neces- 
sarily disagreeable, that of success, 
pleasurable ; and Bulwer mendedt 
is, and always must be, a better 
entertainment than Shakspeare 
spoilt. 

Doubtless, there are many people 
to whom a play of Shakspeare, 
acted, is a delightful and ennobling 
entertainment. But who are they? 
Not those who know it, but those 


* This is what makes a farce amusing : the comical jumble produced in the mind 
by the actual occurrence, and presentation to the senses, of what is to the reason 
absurdly impossible. 

+ That is, favourably represented : the word ‘mended’ is not here used in any 
disparaging sense. It is no reproach, but praise, to the author of the Lady of Lyons 
= Richelieu, that he has produced what he intended to produce,—namely, good 
acting plays. 
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who do not; not the cultivated, but 
the uncultivated; those to whom 
even the imperfect presentment 
afforded by the actor is an advance 
on their previous knowledge; to 
whom the creations of the poet were 
not real and complete beings, but 
mere names and nonentities, and 
which, consequently, (as already 
shown,) gain consistency and force 
to them, just as really imperfect 
sketches gain consistency and force 
by stage representation to the edu- 
cated and intelligent. Doubtless 
Shakspeare well or even badly 
acted, is better than no Shakspeare 
at all; but what we desire distinctly 
to affirm is, that the true reason why 
the superior classes (we speak not 
of mere rank, but of education and 
intelligence) do not go to see Shak- 
speare acted in this present age, is 
not because their tastes are too 
vitiated to appreciate it, but because 
they are too refined to be satisfied 
with it, and that the pretension of 
actors, and managers, and their 
friends, that they are the sole priests 
of Shakspeare, and that none may 
approach him but through their 
intervention, is one of the most 
monstrous that ever was put for- 
ward.* We beg to remind the 
reader that we here consider our- 
selves on the defensive. This will, 
erhaps, justify the use of stronger 
anguage in urging our views than 
would otherwise have been needful 
or proper. It is a fact that the 
cultivated and intellectual part of 
London society do not frequent the 
theatres much, and least of all the 
theatres where the ‘legitimate 
drama’ is perpetrated. For this 
they are perennially and systema- 
tically sneered at and vilified by a 
certain school of critics who pom- 
pously take on themselves the office 
of patrons and protectors of Shak- 
speare, assume that they are the 
sole people who truly appreciate his 
merits, and actually denounce all 
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other recreations, however little 
antagonistic to play-going,—balls, 
music, dinners, and what not,—as 
deliberate insults to the memory of 
‘our great and immortal bard,’ the 
‘Swan of Avon,’ and so forth; and 
as proofs that ‘the aristocracy’ 
neglect Shakspeare, and by neces- 
sary inference are but little worthy 
of the name of Britons. 

Shakspeare neglected! Does a 
man who does not go to see 
‘Hamlet’ played in a barn or at a 
Sa neglect Shakspeare ? 

s aman who does not go to hear 
Mr. Stentor read the Paradise Lost 
charged with neglecting Milton? And 
why not? The answer to that ques- 
tion which will rise to every one’s 
lips gives the reasons why in these 
days the intelligent public declines 
to endure three oon martyrdom at 
Drury Lane or Covent Garden. 

Again, we remind the reader that 
our object here is self-defence, 
which cannot be effected by parry- 
ing alone, without making a few 
lunges also: but we are very far 
from wishing to affirm dogmatically 
that whosoever goes to see a play of 
Shakspeare acted, gives thereby a 
proof of a coarse or uneducated 
taste. Everybody is at liberty to 
form his taste and enlarge his un- 
derstanding in the way which best 
suits his accidental habits, or what 
is called the ‘ turn of his mind ;’ and 
doubtless an intelligent man, who 
has made Shakspeare his especial 
study, may have much to communi- 
cate, many views to open out, many 
solutions of difficulties and correc- 
tions of error to present, which may 
be new to the spectator, without 
accusing him of ignorance or stu- 
pidity ; but this is just as true of 
the lecturer and the essayist as the 
actor; of Schlegel and Coleridge as 
of Kemble or Macready; and all 
we are contending for is, first, that 
stage performance is not the only 
way (in our opinion it is the worst 





* ‘What injury,’ says Charles Lamb (and nobody can say that he ‘neglected 


do me with Shakspeare ! 


Shakspeare’)—‘ what injury, short of theatres, did not Boydell’s Shakspeare Gallery 
To have Opie’s Shakspeare, Northcote’s Shakspeare, 


wooden-headed West’s Shakspeare (though he did the best in ‘ Lear’), deaf-headed 
Reynolds’s Shakspeare, instead of any and everybody’s Shakspeare !—to be tied 
down to an authentic face of Juliet—to have Imogen’s portrait—to confine the 
illimitable //—Letter to Rogers. See Final Memorials, ii. 108. Plenty of texts of 
a similar import could easily be collected out of the writings of Charles Lamb : his 


Essay on Shakspeare is little more than one continuous protest against thrusting the 
poet on the stage. 
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way—bat let that pass) in which 
elucidation of Shakspeare can be 
conveyed to the public; secondly, 
that to him who wishes to enjoy his 
Shakspeare (not to complete his 
Shakspeare education), a stage per- 
formance is necessarily unsatisfac- 
tory and unpleasant, however well 
acted, and in point of fact (seeing 
the impossibility of having the whole 
play even decently acted) insup- 
portable. 

The love of theatrical entertain- 
ments, as already observed, is one 
of the most universal and most ap- 
parently natural of all human tastes: 
we find such almost everywhere in 
some form or another; children’s 
earliest games are made ~ of actors 
and audience. Far be it from us to 
speak evil of playgoing! It is an 
innocent and rational recreation— 
at least as innocent and rational as 
reading novels, going to balls and 
evening parties, or any of the other 
authorized and established amuse- 
ments and excitements of modern 
society. But though there can 
be no mistake about the pleasure, 
there may be, and is, a_ great 
deal of mistake about the cause of 
it. People who recollect the plea- 
sure they have derived from seeing 
the acting of Siddons or O'Neil, 
are apt to suppose (and it is a 
very natural mistake) that it was 
the poet’s work that was giving them 
that pleasure—that it was because 
they were seeing Shakspeare that 
they were delighted; and no less 
than three collateral influences tend 
to keep up that delusion : first, it is 
the theory most complimentary to 
their own pure taste and capacities 
for poetry ; secondly, it is the theory 
kept up by the cant of criticism, 
which has hitherto been allowed to 
have all its own way; thirdly, it is 
the theory which supplies the most 
ready answer and excuse to such of 
our relations and friends (and all of 
us have some) who are ‘serious,’ 
and ‘object’ to the theatre on ac- 
count of its frivolous or immoral 
character. But it is no such thing: 
we go to the theatre (the reader 
must forgive this iteration) to see 
actors act; not to make ourselves 
acquainted with a literary composi- 
tion,—we can do that better else- 
where. Seeing actors act is a source 
of delight; we need not enter into 
a metaphysical investigation of the 
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causes of this, for nobody will deny 
its truth; but it is not a new ora 
clearer conception of the author's 
work that you take home with you; 
it is something else: an addition to 
your store of pleasant images— 
namely, the actor acting the part; 
oneal quite apart from and in- 
dependent of the author, who re- 
mains to you just what he was be- 
fore, except so far as the actor may 
(as already shown) have been to you 
a lecturer or essayist, in which res- 
pect he was not to you an actor at 
all. Vanity and ambition induce all 
actors to fly at what they consider 
the highest game—the personation 
of Shakspeare’s characters: a funda- 
mental mistake, if there be any 
truth in these present speculations ; 
but, mistake or not, that is the only 
reason why the pleasure derived 
from seeing actors act has in any 
way got mixed up with the pleasure 
derived from poetry ; and even now, 
anybody who will take the trouble 
to analyze his impressions, will find 
that Shakspeare’s Queen Catherine 
is to him one thing, and Mrs. Sid- 
dons’ acting Queen Catherine an- 
other; he has two noble images in 
his mind instead of one, and all the 
better for him; but there is no con- 
nexion between them. He was 
delighted, because genius energizing 
is a spectacle which must delight ; 
but not because it was Shakspeare— 
rather although it was Shakspeare ; 
for as long as actors will persist 
in attempting the impossible, the 
highest praise they can ever deserve 
as impersonators must be, that they 
were not ludicrous or disgusting. 
Ignorance, vanity, and selfish- 
ness are all strong; but it seems 
almost inconceivable how the 
strength of all three put together 
should have been able to raise in 
these days a cry of ‘Shakspeare 
neglected!’ New and cheap edi- 
tions of his works are pouring daily 
from the press; there are nowhere 
in England twenty books together, 
of which he is not one; no one 
speaks for an hour without quoting 
him ; the nations who used to scoff, 
have learnt to pray at his shrine; 
his words of wisdom have become 
part of our common language. In 
the teeth of all this, we are sum- 
marily convicted of ‘neglecting 
Shakspeare,’ because we decline to 
‘patronize the legitimate drama!’ 
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THE REVELATIONS OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN. 
Part V. 


Cuarter XVII. 


A Lis was light, all was music; at 
4% the first glance one might have 
added, all was joy. But as the eye 
grew accustomed to the glare, many 
a dark speck appeared to break the 
radiance, many a smile was seen to 
be mechanical. As I had foreboded, 
Constance was at once the centre of 
attraction. Her first dance was 
with me, and then some one else 
triumphantly bore her off, but not 
until she had, as she thought, pro- 
vided for my enjoyment by intro- 
ducing me to a very pretty partner, 
who apparently neither admired my 
name nor myself. The dialogue 
languished terribly. I could not 
think of any one fitting topic, and I 
was accordingly rewarded by seeing 
the delight with which the poor girl 
fled from me to some more amusing 
friend in splendid uniform. 

Common-place as I was, why could 
I not chatter ball-room nonsense? 
T sauntered about, and was punished 
by running against Erasmus Spoon- 
ley. After a cordial greeting from 
him, he burst at once into a volley 
of news. 

*’Gad—thereis the queerest start! 
the most remarkably mal-a-propos 
rencontre that ever you heard of, 
likely to take place. Who do ye 
think will be here anon? Why, our 
local ‘ God of War,’ as I call him, the 
Colonel, or rather the Colonel’s wife 
and daughter, for Mars himself has 
sprained his ankle on the journey, 
and can’t walk. Verstehen Sie?’ 

‘I can’t say I do,’ I answered, 
coldly. 

‘My dear fellow, are you fresh 
from our native haunts, and don’t 
know the little domestic polities 
which have been whispered about 
there ?” 

‘Certainly not!’ 

‘What, are you not aware that 
Gerald Clair, the pet of London 
coteries, a successful author, with 
the most poet-like eyes and brow, 
has rather changed his views since 
he was an unknown Clair, fresh 
from college. The best written love- 
letters weary at last, and when the 
twain did meet, Hebe had lost her 
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roses, and was more like a faded 
daffadilly. Since then, the corre- 
spondence has flagged more and 
more, till something like a breach 
took place. But the devoted step- 
mother is by no means willing to 
give up all chance of getting rid of 
her sweet child, and rumours 
reaching her of the faithless swain’s 
worshipping in Leamington at 
another shrine, she so finessed 
matters as to arrive here last night, 
and in afew minutes she will appear 
ready to confront him with his lorn 
Ariadne.’ 

‘Do you mean,’ I asked, huskily, 
‘that Clair is here—in Leamington?’ 

‘ Here, in this very room, or some 
one of these rooms. Come, come, 
Black, don’t look so innocent! You 
must know all about it.’ 

‘It !—what ?” 

‘Why, that.’ 

And he directed my eyes to the 
entrance of another saloon, just as 
two figures disappeared through it. 
Could I believe the evidence of my 
own senses? One was Clair, the 
other Constance. 

‘A handsome couple!’ continued 
Erasmus, with a sneer, which showed 
how cordially he hated Clair; ‘and a 
far better partie than the Colonel’s 
daughter.’ 

‘You forget, Spoonley, you speak 
of my cousin.’ 

I turned away with bitter indigna- 
tion in my heart and probably in m 
face. Was all this true, or was t 
dreaming? I had always thought 
that I would go hundreds of miles 
out of my road to avoid Clair, but 
circumstances had latterly changed 
me greatly, and now a restless desire 
to know the worst impelled me to 
follow that gay couple, even were it 
to bring me face to face with my 
former friend. As I threaded my 
way towards the room they had 
entered, the probability of Spoon- 
ley’s narrative struck me more 
strongly. Constance was of all 
others the woman I should have 
fancied worthy of Clair, and I saw 
how important would be her position 
to his ambition, if the world had 
indeed obtained such a hold over 
him. Wildly [ asked of Fate why 
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my heart had been so cruelly 
crushed, merely that he might wear 
for a few short hours, and then 
fling away to wither, the flower 
which I would tenderly have 
nurtured? And why, having robbed 
me of her I loved, he should now 
come between me and my cousin? 
for, as his, Constance could never 
more be my friend. 

The room was full of dancers, but 
my eye singled them out at once; 
she, with her white, floating robes, 
her graceful movements, which were 
to the eye what music is to the ear, 
or poetry to the spirit, and on her 
countenance a subdued look, a some- 
thing sad, shy, unlike the bright, 
open smile which always greeted 
me. Ah! I had only to glance at 
him to read the meaning of her ex- 
pression; he was changed, rather 
worn, rather——. Idid not feel 
that I could now choose him as such 
an object of worship as he once was 
to me, but never had he hung half 
so devotedly on the smiles and words 
of Kate Thornton, and yet she had 
preferred him. 

I could not bear to look longer. 
I turned my head away, and saw, 


standing close to me, but utterly 
unconscious of all but those two 
dancers, the pale, faded form of 


her he had forsaken. God knows I 
had never desired revenge, or I 
might now have tasted its sweets 
fully! How was the round, soft 
cheek hollowed, the white forehead 
contracted, the rosy lips colourless 
and trembling! Never did I behold 
such extreme agony in any face. 
All the noise, glare, crowd were un- 
heeded,—to her there was nothing 
left on earth but those two figures, 
so beautiful, so gay, so thoughtless 
of all but their own present joy, 
which was to her despair. Ghastly 
she stood; she could not gain 
strength to move away,— alone, 
manifesting such bitter anguish, to 
be the scorn of her faithless lover, 
the jest of that cold crowd. I forgot 
all = that, and was beside her in 
an instant. I drew the unresisting 
hand through my arm; I do not 
believe she recognised me, or thought 
of anything but them. I led her 
tenderly away, quite away from that 
turmoil, seated her on a sofa, and 
begged her to sit still until I brought 
Mrs. Thornton. My voice broke in 
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upon her trance; she gave me a 
wild glance, and then covered her 
face with her hands. I thought she 
spoke to me. I bent over her to 
listen, and at last caught the words, 
‘Don’t blame him; it is my fault.’ 

I went in search of her step- 
mother, and fortunately found her 
immediately. Hurriedly I explained 
that Miss Thornton was ill, and re- 
ceived from the lady’s dark eyes 
a gaze of unfeigned wonder at my 
being the bearer of the news. But 
in the excitement of the moment I 
forgot all that was awkward in such 
a reconciliation. Ere we reached 
Kate, she had somewhat recovered, 
or rather nerved herself to meet us 
both, for neither sob nor tear gave 
token of emotion. But the death- 
like palor and the quivering of 
every limb could not be disguised. 
Mrs.Thornton questioned her eagerly 
as to the cause; then Kate turned 
upon me an imploring glance, which 

ost unmanned me. Iwas silent; 
but she faltered out that it was 
nothing—‘ Only take me away ;’ and 
she clung convulsively to Mrs. 
Thornton. I went in search of a 
carriage, and assisted them into it. 
When Kate sank back exhausted, 
her step-mother bent forward to me, 
and said, in a suppressed voice— 

‘ Thisis like yourself, Mr. Black— 
always kind. Whatever be the 
cause of this sad scene, I feel certain 
that on your secresy I may rely.’ 

I bowed, and they drove away. 

Strange as Son dion the en- 
counter, I had no leisure to reflect 
upon it. Fears and emotion I could 
not explain urged me to return to 
the ball-room and seek Constance ; 
but she was no longer dancing. I 
saw her standing in the shade of a 
deep bay window; there were flowers 
ranged in it, and she had the leaves 
of one plant twisted in her hand, 
but her eyes were cast down and 
her countenance troubled. There 
was a shadow upon the stream, there 
was perturbation in the mind. She 
listened, it was true, but her face 
said unwillingly. Gerald was beside 
her, speaking earnestly. I paused, 
uncertain what course to pursue, but 
at that moment she looked up. 
Quick as thought she descried me,— 
quick as thoughther glance entreated 
me to approach. As I went hastily 
forward, she said a few low, grave 
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words to her companion, and then 
advanced to greet me eagerly. 

* Why did you leave me, cousin ?” 

Gerald turned, and saw me. I 
also saw him. I read the story in 
an instant; for did I not know too 
well the face in which it was written P 
However I might have forgiven the 

ast, eden might have pitied 
kim now, the spectacle of Kate’s 
sorrow was so recent, that my heart 
was steeled against him. I encoun- 
tered his gaze of bewildered asto- 
nishment and distress firmly, coldly, 
sternly, without further token of 
recognition, and so led away my 
cousin. But in a large mirror I be- 
held a true reflection of the bay win- 
dow we had just quitted, with my old 
friend still standing there and watch- 
ing us. Constance clung to my arm 
with such se confidence in 
my power of protecting her,—that 
earnest ‘why did you leave me?’ 
was so fresh in my ears, that my 
heart beat with a loud pulse of 
triumph, as new as it was short- 
lived. 

‘I am very tired—shall we not 
go home?” she asked ; and I replied 
without much heeding what I said. 
We bowed to some, and smiled to 
others ; to one or two we murmured 
that it was hot, or cold,—at all 
events, we departed: the night was 
dark and misty, the chill air blowing 
on my fevered brow aroused me 
from my brief dream. As we drove 
var: onstance shivered. 

‘T shall not tax you as chaperon 
again for long,’ she said. ‘It is all 
folly, a mockery, a snare. Did I 
seem cross just now? I was utterly 
weary, and bold as I am, I did not 
feel easy when I lost sight of you.’ 

I perceived at once her desire of 
averting my suspicions by ascribing 
to ennui her evident discomposure. 
She asked several questions, and 
then continued, hurriedly, ‘ Pray, 
John, if it be not impertinent, may 
I inquire whether I did not see you 
lead away a lady who seemed ill? 
I only just caught a glimpse of you 
both, but I fancied the outline of 
her figure familiar to me, yet could 
not remember her name. o was 
she ?’ 

I was silent for a second, and then 
answered, ‘ Miss Thornton.’ 

Constance uttered no exclamation, 
but I felt her start. The old scene 
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in the church, and various trivial 
incidents, told me she knew a little 
of Kate’s story, but robably only 
as it related to Sapeiie T hesitated ; 
T could searcely determine how much 
it would be generous to say—how 
much I was in duty bound not to 
leave unsaid. At length I added, 
calmly— 

‘ She is, or was, until within the 
last month, engaged to Mr. Clair.’ 

* Good heavens !’ 

There was great surprise and some 
horror in the tone, but nothing more. 
The rest of our drive passed in 
silence. It was a relief to me when 
we were out of the carriage, and in 
the well-lighted house. 

Constance had begged Mrs. Bren- 
ton not to sit up, and she had obeyed; 
but there was a bright fire and re- 
freshments awaiting us. Constance 
erouched down by the cheerful blaze, 
silent and meditative. Suddenly 
she looked up into my face, with a 
long, fixed gaze, rose quickly, and 
put her hand upon my arm. 

‘We are jocund revellers!’ she 
said, pointing to the mirror above 
the fireplace, which reflected us, as 
we stood side by side, both pale and 
sad. ‘ Yet are we only two of many 
who went out to-night ripe for en- 
joyment, and found the draught of 
sarees marvellously bitter. I said 

wished to come away because I 
was tired and cold; you replied that 
you were tired and hot; neither 
spoke quite the truth—we know that 
we did not; we each know some- 
what of the truth itself, and yet we 
eannot tell it. Oh! the heart of 
man, so deep, and yet so shallow !— 
so full of strange nooks into which 
we dare not look ourselves, yet which 
we can so readily fathom in that of 
another whom we love! We must 
not talk sense, cousin. Come, let 
us have some tea, and chatter non- 
sense about the pretty girl in pink, 
the stout girl in green, Solan man 
with a beard, and the whole tribe of 
puppets in the raree-show, ourselves 
no less pliable dolls in the hands of 
the world than they are.’ 

By this time she was holding out 
my cup of tea to me, and trying to 
laugh unconcernedly. Strange girl! 
so variable, yet so consistent! She 
was now only sitting up because she 
saw me melancholy. e did try to 


jest, but in vain. Soon the laughter 
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died away, and left us still more 
sad. 

My thoughts reverted, in spite of 
myself, to Gerald. I could not but 
wonder what he was feeling at that 
moment: his face had told a history 
of bitter mortification—of more than 
frustrated ambition: in spite of 
Spoonley’s insinuation, I did not 
doubt that he really loved Constance. 
It was impossible that it should be 
otherwise. It was a shock to me 
when I found myself so deciding. 
How was it that to me it should 
seem natural to prefer Constance to 
Miss Thornton ? 

She sat there, silent as the grave. 
There was a sternness in her aspect 
which was new to me, and brought 
back something of the restraint I 
had experienced when I first saw 
her. 

Slowly her eyes turned upon me, 
and that wayward smile came flitting 
across her lips. 

‘It is of no use. We must go to 
bed, and forget our vexations in 
sleep !’ 

Did she? To me, slumber was 
unknown that night. 


Cnarter XVIII. 


*‘ EaRty as you are, John, you are 
not my first visitor,’ said Ella, next 
morning. ‘Constance was here as 
soon as [ awoke, and the questions 
she put to me suggest some which 
you must answer. She came in, and 
sat on that chair, folding her hands 
together as she does when she has 
disagreeable subjects for reflection, 
and an unpleasant task to fulfil. 
She looked at me fixedly, and then 
said, ‘ Ella, do not call me imperti- 
nently inquisitive, but I have a great 
desire to know Miss Thornton’s 
history. Will you tell me all about 
her ?”’ 

‘And did you comply?’ I asked, 
eagerly. 

‘Certainly I did,’ replied Ella. 
‘I knew that she never would in- 
quire without just cause. She lis- 
tened intently. John, whence was 
this deep interest ?” 

I had doubted the propriety of 
betraying Clair even to fn but the 
temptation was too great. 

‘And she refused him—you are 
sure she refused him?’ she ex- 
claimed, anxiously. 
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‘ As sure as I can be, without the 
positive affirmation of either the one 
or the other. It is scarcely possible 
that I could be deceived in the faces 
of either. But is it not strange that 
she should be insensible to all the 
brilliant qualities we worshipped in 
him ?” 

‘Yes; for the husband of Con- 
stance De Vaincy should be no 
common-place man,’ replied Ella, 
musing. 

Later in the day, my sister said 
to me, ‘ I cannot forget the singular 
occurrences of last night. I ven- 
tured to remark just now to Con- 
stance, ‘Have you not lately met 
with Mr. Clair?’ she blushed deeply, 
and assented. ‘Then do you think 
my praises of him, or rather, of 
what he seems to be, exaggerated ?” 
‘Perhaps I do,’ she answered, 
smiling. ‘I grant you that he is 
handsome, gentlemanlike, accom- 

lished, clever, but—he knows it. 
Fie is too well aware of his powers 
of fascination; and that self-con- 
sciousness destroys alltome. He is 
selfish, too; he could never be a 
great man; he could never concen- 
trate his energies upon any one 
mighty effort, because self would 
always step in between. There is 
to me something repulsive in such 
a character. A man like that is 
only amiable because to be amiable 
is pleasant and agreeable, not 
because his being so makes others 
happier, but because it extorts ad- 
miration ; and that induces in me a 
disposition to use him as a tool. I 
like to be amused by his conver- 
sation or instructed by his learn- 
ing. I take all the gratification I 
can from him, but I do not give the 
admiration or gratitude for which 
he toils. Why should I be grateful 
for efforts which were made only 
for himself? This is the natural 
impulse of my mind; but I do not 
maintain that it is justifiable. It 
may lead to misapprehension ;_ it 
may—nay, it does lead to evil. 
Hereafter I must crush the inclina- 
tion.’ Of course she said no more, nor 
did I venture on further inquiries.’ 

I remained ten days in Leaming- 
ton—ten days of much enjoyment. 
Gerald had gone to London, and the 
Thorntons I did not again encounter. 
There was no cause, therefore, for 
the revival of painful emotions. 
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Ella was benefited by the change 
of scene, and never had Constance 
shown to such advantage before. 
She was a charming hostess, and 
that is no small merit. 

It testified my new-born impor- 
tance, but was not very pleasant to 
be obliged to tear myself away, and 
return to Ripplestone, in conse- 
quence of urgent letters, demand- 
ing so many orders, and relating so 
many difficulties, that answering 
them except in person would have 
been fruitless. 

On the last morning of my stay, 
when breakfast was over, and the 
letters arrived, amongst them was 
one of those apparitions which, 
every now and then, broke in 
upon my peace—a ship-letter for 
Constance. On this occasion she 
hastily tore it open, and glanced at 
the contents. A startled exclama- 
tion aroused us. She had risen 
from her seat; she was pale, her 
lip quivered, and she gasped for 
breath. 

‘Good heavens! Constance, what 
ails you?’ asked Mrs. Brenton. 

‘Oh! Mrs. Brenton,’ she cried, 
‘Fred is coming home.’ And she 
quitted the room instantly. 

Mrs. Brenton looked greatly per- 
turbed—so much so, that t had 
scarcely courage to put to her the 
question—‘ Who is Fred ?” 

‘Frederick De Vaincy, her own 
cousin, who was brought up with 
her,’ replied Mrs. Brenton. 

How was it I had never heard 
of him before? 

But I had no leisure for further 
nanny, Mrs. Brenton immediately 
followed Constance ; and I remained 
alone to wonder as I might about 
this new relative. I went away at 
noon without any solution of my 
doubts. But Aunt Maddalena, in 
reply to my demand, ‘Who is 
Frederick De Vaincy?’ managed 
to recollect that the mother of 
Constance had been blessed or 
afflicted with an only brother, who 
married imprudently, and died a 
beggar, leaving a son, who was, in 
great measure, adopted by her 
father. ‘I know he was sent to 
New Zealand or Australia. He 
quarrelled with Reginald—I mean, 
her father—I believe he is a sin- 
gular young man; and I fancy he 
actually was attached to Constance, 
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and hoped to marry her, and enjoy 
Vainton. He, at all events, is not 
destitute of the family pride and 
desire of distinction.’ 

My aunt uttered the last sentence 
with as much elaborate poignancy 
as she could improvise, and turned 
away, just as a servant announced 
that Fletcher wished to see me: 
whereupon she uttered a groan, 
and swept down an embroidery 
frame with her rustling dress as she 
sailed towards the other end of the 
room. 

Fletcher was my factotum, and 
his name painfully reminded her of 
my degradation. Ah! Fletcher, as 
we paced the farm-yard, and tra- 
versed the fields, how eloquent 
wert thou on the subject of tile- 
draining, on green-meat, stall- 
feeding, and cattle-boxes! How 
piercing was thy gaze into futurity, 
where imaginary fields of spring 
wheat waved already on the unsown 
ground; where unborn lambs were 
fattened for market; and the wool 
scarce grown on the sheep was 
shorn and sold, and on its way to 
the factory! How great would have 
been thy indignation, couldst thou 
have suspected that he who saun- 
tered by thy side, listening so 
gravely, was full of other visions, 
was picturing the homeward course 
of a gallant vessel, on whose deck 

aced a young man eagerly longing 
or land—eagerly thinking of hope, 
of happiness, of- 

: Solty —-meadnems —shound e <2 
muttered. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Fletcher, stop- 
ping short in astonishment. 

‘Certainly, Fletcher; pasture the 
uplands. I quite agree with you.’ 

From his puzzled look, I rather 
concluded there had been no ques- 
tion whatever of the uplands. 

Several weeks passed, by no 
means pleasantly. My father did 
not appear to live so peaceably with 
my aunt as he did formerly. He 
was older, and more peevish—a 
defect which she could not forgive 
in any one but herself. He had 
nothing to do now but enjoy him- 
self; he was more at home; he had 
more leisure to be annoyed by her 
peculiarities and her satellites. 

I used every effort to maintain 
harmony, but my influence with m 
aunt was even weaker than of old. 
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Her contempt had changed to some- 
thing verging upon dislike. My 
occupations were perpetually spoken 
of as degrading, my opinions derided 
and contradicted; a silent struggle 
for power had begun between us. 
And how I missed Ella! If it were 
only in the mere fact of losing her 
beautiful face from our circle, it was 
a deprivation; and having no longer 
to comfort her, I had too much 
time to reflect upon my position, 
and the prospect was sadly dreary 
tome. Doubtless, many envied me 
my destiny, as an only son, as a man 
of independent property, young and 
full of health. But to me there was 
always a blank in the future,— 
a something wanting,— something 
which I could never attain, because 
I was not worthy of it. But I 
fought against the sensation—I 
worked hard; andwhen home became 
insupportable, I often ventured on 
no greater diversion than going to 
Mr. Clifford’s cottage, now really 
cheerful, for his wife was wonder- 
fully better, and able to bear more 
exertion. Kate Thornton had re- 
turned home. People said that she 
had been very ill, that she had been 
jilted ; ple wondered why 
Colonel ornton did not shoot 
Mr. Clair, and were rather pleased 
when it transpired that he had 
fought with Gerald, and wounded 
him slightly in the arm. I saw the 
Thorntons at church and elsewhere. 
I fancied they wished to be on more 
friendly terms with me; but all 
chance of that was over. A strange 
indifference had seized me as to the 
whole of those actors in my own 
history. My life was monotonous 
and calm, but I felt that a storm 
was at hand. It came, and from an 
unexpected quarter. I first heard 
of evil in the following letter from 
Constance :— 


My pgar Covstn,—You will be 
surprised at my addressing you, and 
I only wish I amore agreeable 
excuse for commencing this corre- 
spondence. But I write to you 
because I am very much tel, — 
alias cross, and would fain have the 
benefit of your advice. When Ella 
first came to me, I had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her rally very much, 
and the physician’s assurance that 
he could discover no confirmed 
disease gave me infinite relief. But 
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lately her spirits have been so 
variable, she has been so fevered, so 
nervous, that my fears were again 
awakened. It is only within the 
last few hours that 1 have ascer- 
tained the cause of this perturbation. 
Your aunt, it appears, was offended 
at my not having included her in 
my invitation. Perhaps I may not 
have been strictly polite, but as my 
chief object was to benefit Ella by 
removing her from a person whose 
presence we excites her, I have 
no cen | lively sensation of self- 
reproach. Miss de Vaincy has 
lately written to order Ella home. 
Ella quietly replied, that she was 
deriving such benefit from the 
change, that she had no intention of 
returning for some time; indeed, 
that I had invited her to Vainton. 
Several notes passed, increasing in 
vehemence, and then Miss De Vaincy 
despatched a marvellous specimen 
of eloquence, in which she alluded 
to the evident slight to herself, 
treated with contempt the idea of 
Ella’s being really in bad health, 
repeated her old accusations as to 
her idleness, and renewed, with ten- 
fold bitterness, those insinuations 
and taunts which have long dis- 
tracted poor Ella’s mind. Ella has, 
I find, retorted violently: she now 
regrets that she said so much, al- 
though she has yet stopped short of 
the truth: but repentance is vain. 
Her letter was despatched before I 
heard its history, and I see no means 
of remedying the evil, but by in- 
forming you of the circumstances. 
Undoubtedly Ella has been severe ; 
you know the power of her pen, and 
it is evident that she wrote under 
preternatural excitement. She is 
now so exhausted, that I am almost 
alarmed. I am at a loss how best 
to act, but you will be on the spot 
to see how your aunt takes the re- 
buke, and I have full confidence in 

our discretion. Be calm, but pra 

e firm. Make no concessions which 
may bind again around your sister 
bonds which have almost destroyed 
her. Ever affectionately yours, 

‘ CONSTANCE. 
‘ Love to your father.’ 


Fletcher brought the letter to the 
farm, where I was engaged in my 
usual work of superintendence. 
had no sooner perused the contents 
than I went home as rapidly as I 
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could walk. Heated, breathless, I 
gained the house; but ere I opened 
the sitting-room door, the sound of 
angry voices — me for a 
strange scene. My aunt stood there, 
drawn up to her full height, pale 
withanger, and with Ella’s fatal letter 
in her hand. One glance at my 
father showed me that he had lost 
his temper, and warmly espoused 
his daughter’s cause. 

‘Is this,’ cried myaunt, in thrill- 
ing tones—‘this the reward of all 
my long years of more than maternal 
solicitude ?—for more toil and dis- 
appointment than perhaps ever be- 
fore fell to the lot of wretched 
mortal? To be told that J am the 
origin of all evil to this family,— 
that the humiliating issue of such 
hopes, such brilliant teaching, is due 
to me—to me, who blush, burn, 
weep tears of blood over the igno- 
miny of those I fostered with such 
different expectations——’ 

‘ Ignominy!—Good God! madam, 
why do you apply such a disgrace- 
ful term to my children?—to my 
good children ; for they are good, in 
-_ of all you have done to ruin 
them.’ 

‘ And you, too, join in the accusa- 

tion! Man, where is your boasted 
amiability, your tenderness of heart, 
your respect to our glorious family— 
your gratitude—yes, gratitude to 
me?’ 
‘Gratitude!’ growled my father ; 
. ~ are too fond of urging your 
claims. I don’t see that you have 
made such prodigious sacrifices.’ 

‘No sacrifices !’ reiterated the in- 
sulted lady. ‘ Have I not devoted 
to your children my youth, my time, 
my energies—many hopes of happi- 
ness, many brighter prospects ?” 

And as she waved her hand, a 
long vista of devoted husbands 
seemed to rise before her ken, as 
Banquo’s descendants defiled before 
the frenzied eye of Macbeth. 

‘I don’t believe it, Maddalena,’ 
replied my father, sturdily. ‘I say 
I don’t bdleve you ever had a chance 
of anything better ; and if you come 
to that, I consider that our mutual 
obligations are pretty evenly ba- 
lanced. For many years you have 
had a very comfortable home, which 
you have made so thoroughly your 
own, that I have scarcely been 
allowed to sit at my own table, 
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whilst you spent my money in feast- 
ing your hangers-on.’ 

. P ather, father, gently!’ I ex- 
claimed, pressing my hand upon his 
shoulder. 

‘No, Jack, I will not be quiet; I 
have endured it for many years; I 
have been quiet enough, Heaven 
knows! because I thought it for 
your happiness ; but I see my folly: 
that letter has opened my eyes, and 
now I will speak.’ 

* Speak on,’ said my aunt, folding 
her arms, with sullen endurance— 
‘speak on, and your worthy son will 
applaud you to the echo—he that 
I had destined to adorn a niche in 
the Temple of Fame, but who is 
content to be a mere cattle-feeder, 
swine-keeper, grazier, ploughman, 
serf!’ 

‘I have done nothing to deserve 
this outbreak, and it falls harmlessly 
upon me,’ I observed, striving to 
preserve my temper. 

‘ Nothing !’ she proceeded volubly 
—‘ nothing!’—no, you profess to be 
a mere cipher, as innoxious as you 
are commonplace. But the veil is 
rent; I see that a mind so mediocre 
may yet harbour great evil: you are 
the prompter of your sister’s disobe- 
dience, the pamperer of her idleness, 
the encourager of her affectation of 
illness.’ 

‘God forgive you, aunt!’ I said, 
warmly. ‘ Is it not enough that my 
poor sister has so long suffered be- 
neath your goading accusations, but 
must you repeat them to others f 

A sort of scream arrested my 
words. Miss de Vaincy raised her 
arms above her head wildly. ‘It is 
enough—more than enough! Pour 
no more insults on my defenceless 
head, ungrateful boy. Igo. Other 
lands shall receive me—others shall 
henceforth reap the fruits of my care 
and love. Icast youoff forever. In 
vain has the De Vaincy blood min- 

led in your veins with the ignoble 
Bas of a baser race; there is no great- 
nessinyou; and a De Vaincy scorns to 
sit longer by your unworthy hearth.’ 

With a look which was meant to 
annihilate, Aunt Maddalena walked 
backwards a few steps, and dis- 
appeared through a side door. It 
was a grandly absurd scene, but I 
could not laugh. The exhibition of 

sion was frightful, the breach too 
eadly. Bitterly as I had rued her 
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conduct, she had lived with us too 
long not to make the threat of her 
departure come upon us as a shock. 

Ve were both silent at first, and 
then I said, ‘ We must not let her 
go, father; I must follow her. Come 
with me—let us try to make peace.’ 

‘ Never!’ exclaimed he, starting 
from his seat. ‘She shall not 
stay to destroy our happiness, to 
destroy my child—my own dear 
child — my Ella:’ and his voice 
was choked by sobs. ‘She showed 
it to me,’ he continued, ‘to excite 
my anger against her—against my 
suffering child; but oh! it lifted the 
veil from her heart, and I saw all—all 
the evil that woman had caused. She 
shall go, Jack—she shall go!’ 

That day is in my memory like a 
hideous nightmare. I tried in vain 
to make peace, or even to obtain a 
truce. My father was inflexible, 
and my aunt invisible. She barri- 
caded her apartments, and set herself 
to the busy task of packing. We 
sat below, listening to the measured 
tread above us—the clatter of trunks 
being collected, the issuing of stern 
mandates for locks, cords, and other 
preparations for departure. 

The day was gone, the evening 
followed, but brought no cessation 
to the sound of toil overhead. Late 
into the night we sat and listened, 
and our short and troubled slumbers 
were broken at early dawn by the 
same racket. By this time the 
servants were equally excited. ‘She 
is really going,’ was the remark per- 
petually passing from mouth to 
mouth. r sent in vain to request 
one interview. It was refused, and 
immediately after the carriage was 
ordered. 

‘Don’t make yourself unhappy, 
Jack,’ said my father, with equa- 
nimity far less disturbed than mine; 
‘she has had a long run of this 
house, and has saved a very pretty 
little independence. Don't waste 
your feelings upon her.’ 

But I could not imitate this cool- 
ness. Hitherto I had trusted that 
the affair would be hushed up, but 
matters assumed such a serious as- 
pect, that I determined to seek 
further advice. Hurrying to Mr. 
Clifford, I explained what had 
happened. 

* And she is actually going!’ he 
exclaimed—‘I am heartily glad of it.’ 
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‘Ah, dearest,’ said his gentle 
wife, ‘ but this is a painful lind of 
departure. Remember, she is not 
young, — remember, she is their 
mother’s sister. She is weak, insane, 
unamiable: but what are we that 
we should be implacable?’ 

Even this persuasive pleading 
failed for a long time to move him: 
but at length he softened, and agreed 
to accompany me home as a mediator. 
When, however, we re-entered Rip- 
plestone, we found the tet 
assembled with an aspect of bewil- 
dered amazement on every face. 

‘If you please, sir, Miss De Vaincy 
is gone.’ 

* Impossible!’ I cried, rushing into 
the library, where sat my father. 

‘ Nothing more sure, Jack,’ he 
replied. ‘ You had scarcely gone, 
when the carriage drove round—her 
traps were handed in,—at least, 
some, for she has left lots of heavy 
trunks to go by the carriers,—and 
she followed. I stood at this door 
as she came down, but she never 
turned her eyes towards me— 
stalked through the hall without 
even a word to the servants, got 
into the carriage, and drove off.’ 

So ended the reign of Aunt 
Maddalena at Ripplestone! 


Cuarter XIX. 


MEN have grown so used to cap- 
tivity, that freedom becomes to them 
almost an evil, and many from con- 
stantly living in an over-heated and 
contaminated atmosphere, find a 
well-ventilated room little better 
than Siberian. 

The result of these truisms is, that 
even the absence of discomfort may 
be felt at first asa privation. With- 
out Aunt Maddalena’s rustling robes 
and all-pervading presence, Kipple- 
stone seemed desolate. Unmolested, 
we traversed her peculiar apart- 
ments—unchidden my Scotch terrier 
basked before the drawing-room fire 
—there was no topic which we could 
not now freely discuss fearless of con- 
tradiction. We remained actually 
victors in the field, but with much of 
the humiliating sensation of defeat. 
My father reproached me with want 
of spirit. 

‘ ae should have spoken up, Jack, 
and toldher what youreally thought.’ 

But in my own heart 1 was 
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conscious that my silence had been 
a conquest, not over her, but over 
myself Many bitter mortifications 
and sufierings had risen to my 
memory at the moment, and 
clamoured for revenge, but I re- 
membered that my opponent was a 
woman—that she had long stood in 
the position of a mother to me—and 
by a powerful effort I restrained 
myself. I was glad now that it was 
so. It was a great satisfaction to 
be conscious of having in no way 
deserved the storm. To my aunt 
herself we left the congenial task of 
enlightening her friends as to her 
sudden departure. ‘ Not at home,’ 
greeted those who called upon her, 
and wecarefully avoided any personal 
encounter withthem. But I continue 
to talk of what we did, as if matters 
hadremainedin this state for months. 
Unhappily it was not so. Very few 
days elapsed before I was summoned 
to the sick bed of my poor sister. 
The shock of my aunt’s sudden 
departure had been too much for her 
enteebled constitution, and a violent 
fever attacked her. My father 
accompanied me, for he was in the 
utmost excitement about his child, 
and there for several weeks we 
watched and despaired, and then 
againhoped against hope. Oh! weeks 
of agony, in which each day was a 
long year of suffering—I dare not 
even now dwell upon them. There 
was no ray of light, then, but in Con- 
stance, unwearied nurse, patient 
comforter, and gentle whisperer of 
truths and hopes, till now but little 
heeded by me. 

In sorrow I had grown docile as a 
child, and lessons which even from 
her lips might have at other times 
fallen on inattentive ears, sank deep 
into my heart, like dew upon parched 
Jand. 

* Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings’ speaketh Wisdom, and it 
pleased Heaven to enlighten me by 
the teaching of a woman. At last a 
hope of Ella's recovery dawned ; the 
fever subsided, but fearful, most 
fearful, was the subsequent debility. 
We had the first advice that Eng- 
land could produce, but faint indeed 
were the expectations the physicians 
held forth of her restoration to us. 
It seemed almost impossible—a wild 
scheme, the mere prompting of 
desperation, and yet they proposed 
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her removal to Ripplestone, for which 
she longed. By-and-by she rallied 
a little, and we set out upon our 
tediousandsorrowful return. Almost 
to our astonishment, it was accom- 
plished with less difficulty than we 
anticipated. And then a change 
appeared in the invalid; the restless 
excitement, the painful irritability, 
which had severely taxed our self- 
command, worn out as we were by 
constant watching, gave place to 
placidity, to patient endurance. She 
would lie iclnaen holding my hand, 
or that of Constance, and listening 
when the latter spoke orread. One 
evening she roused herself to more 
than usually distinct utterance. 

‘ Brother, could I live my life 

over again, how different it would 
be! Not that, unassisted, I could 
hope to be free from failing—from 
many grievous sins. But the strife 
should be not for learning, not for 
raise, not for earthly immortality, 
Put for the ‘ pearl of price;’ it would 
be to grow day by dey in faith, to 
draw nearer and nearer to the foun- 
tain of healing, with one watchword 
ever on my lip and in my heart— 
* The just shall live by faith!’ God 
reward you, Constance, for leading 
me to the truth.’, 

‘ Of how little avail to me now,’ 
she said, after a long pause, ‘ are the 
talents of which I was so proud. 
What fruit of all my efforts will 
survive this perishing frame? I go 
down into my grave, and you will 
remember me, brother, only as your 
sister Ella; it will not be the 
woman of genius you will mourn 
after, but your sister; you will think 
of me less in my hours of pride and 
health, than in these moments of 
pitiable debility and sorrowful 
flickerings of life. And so I wish it 
to be.’ 

There was a sob heard, and looking 
round, we found that my father had 
stolen in unnoticed and heard all. 
But he was gone again, unable to 
bear up against his distress. 

‘ My poor father,’ she said, ‘I 
have been to him only a grief— a 
cold and thankless child.’ And yet 
Tloved him—tell him that I love and 
bless him. Even to my aunt I have 
forgiven all. But oh! my brother, 
to leave you is the bitterness of death 
—to leave you alone.’ 

Completely unnerved, I bowed 
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my head upon the arm of her couch 
and struggled to regain composure. 
Instantly a hand was placed upon 
my shoulder, and I felt that I was 
not yet deserted. 

en I looked up again, Ella 
slept. As I gazed at her, a change 
seemed to come upon her. The 
sharpened features composed them- 
selves to a waxen regularity of linea- 
ment, the cheeks seemed rounder, 
the lips parted in a sweet smile, 
which yet never varied, although her 
breathing was louder, and apparently 
more difficult. Constance sat beside 
me, intently observing the slumberer. 
I know not how long our watch en- 
dured, but I remember that an un- 
defined and awful sense of some 
dread presence fell upon us both; 
and we drew nearer and nearer to 
each other as we gazed; no sound 
was audible but that painful inspi- 
ration, and once or twice a whispered 
prayer from the full heart of my 
companion. Allatonce that fearful 
sound ceased. Scarcely conscious 
of the act, I had clasped the hand 
of Constance, and I felt a convulsive 
movement in it. We gazed on 


Ella—the face was calm and fair, 


and there was the same unvarying 
smile upon the lips, from which the 
breath of life had fled for ever. 


CuarTer XX. 


Yxs! Spring had come tous, even 
in our heavy bereavement. The 
first fearful shock was over, and we 
were calm. I pursued my usual 
avocations with more than my former 
energy. I —- myself as little 
time as possible for repining, and 
our old hearth was not deserted, for 
Constance lingered by it still. She 
had said to us in the bitter hours of 
trial, ‘Do not bid me leave you yet. 
Do not I grieve even as you grieve P 
I cannot go among strangers who 
do not sympathize with my sorrow. 
Let me stay and comfort you.’ How 
we blessed her for the tender en- 
treaty. She softened to us the 
severity of the blow; and had it been 
only her graceful presence in our 
otherwise desolate home, we could 
scarcely have been too grateful. But 
her kindness to my father was inde- 
fatigable, and never had he needed 
attention more. He had aged sud- 
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denly, and, as it were, grown old in 
a few weeks. 

We were not left utterly without 
tidings of my aunt. On quitting 
Ripplestone, she had gone at once 
abroad to her brother Julian, where 
she was welcomed very much for 
the sake of the little independence, 
which, as my father said, she had 
managed to save during her reign 
over us. But with all her folly and 
anger, the news of our sad loss had 
stricken her with sorrow and re- 
morse. She wrote, not to us, but 
to Constance, saying, that if we 
would make her overtures to that 
effect, she might be induced to return 
to us. I had been the one most 
eager to prevent her departure, but 
I was not weak enough to wish to 
have her again beneath our roof. 
* No, Constance,’ I said, ‘ it is too 
late. The pain, the scandal, has 
been gone through. Never again 
could we live peaceably together. 
Much was said which will hereafter 
be remembered, and we have suf- 
fered so fatally from her evil influ- 
ence and want of judgment, that it 
would be madness to submit to it 
again. Let us bear no ill-will to 
her; let us even be friends; but 
never let her come here for the fu- 
ture but as a visitor.’ 

‘You are right,’ replied Con- 
stance, decidedly. ‘I only trembled 
lest you should think otherwise.’ 
And she wrote as I had suggested, 
kindly, but firmly declining the pro- 
position. 

Sunshine once more lighted up 
hill and ‘dale, and quivered on the 
tranquil churchyard where my sister 
was at rest. I sorrowed not as 
those who have no hope, yet was I 
very sad. The t was painful, 
because it was all associated with 
her image; and the future—ah! 
for me there was little sunshine 
there. 

Day by day I expected, and shrank 
from the tidings that Constance was 
to leave us. Seantine looking at 
her and seeing traces of the grief 
and extreme fatigue she had under- 
gone for our sakes, I thought we 
were indeed selfish to wish her to 
devote herself tous. It would be 
better for her to return to the world, 
to have change of scene and society. 
But the idea of her departure was 
terrible tome. I had another sub- 
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ject of emotion connected with no- 
thing more uncommon than the 
arrival of the daily papers, because 
I observed that her first act was in- 
variably to turn to the shipping in- 
telligence. Fred’s return en 
announced for months; it was time 
for him to appear in person. Sleep- 
ing and waking, Frederick de Vaincy 
harassed me greatly, even amid 
other and more solemn causes for 
mourning. Often did I in slumber 
see him arrive, and go through the 
ordeal of his reception. It seems 
to me now indescribably absurd 
how frequently his image came 
across me during the day. I scarcely 
ever saw Constance in a meditative 
mood, without feeling assured that 
he was in her thoughts. She her- 
self strengthened the suspicion, by 
often starting and colouring after 
such reveries, if she caught my eye; 
and there was not a blush or a sigh 
which Idid not set down to the credit 
of the absent Frederick. Even the 
fact of her never mentioning him 
added strength to my conviction. 

One afternoon, when I returned, 
wearied by a long day of work, I 
found her sitting by the window, as 
if looking out for me. She was 
ay than usual, and I fancied she 

ad been weeping. The weather 
had for two days been stormy. Did 
that cause her tears ? 

‘Are you not well, Constance ?’ 
I asked, anxiously. 

‘I am always well,’ she replied ; 
‘but I am worried. Do you not 
recollect how I once boasted of being 
a great woman of business? Since 
that hour my vanity has borne many 
a rebuff; you have gone on rising 
in the scale of usefulness until there 
is no busier man in the county, whilst 
I have sunk deeper and deeper in a 
slough of embarrassments — have 
been cheated with my eyes open, 
and have suffered in pocket con- 
siderably.’ 

‘ You have no guardian, I believe ?” 
I said. 

‘Not one. The only person my 
poor father named as co-executor 
with me is dead, and the man whom 
he always trusted most is the villain 
who robs me. John, I am going to 
ask you a favour. I have been 
watching for you for hours, in order 
to make my request, and now a 
singular fit of modesty has come 
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upon me, and I am afraid to men- 
tion it.’ 

‘ Oh, Constance, can you ask any- 
thing which I would not grant,— 
you, to whom we owe every glimpse 
of comfort we have had for months.’ 

‘Hush!’ she replied, with a faint 
smile; ‘I believe you are sincere, and 
so I will not scruple, although the 
task I would assign you is both 
troublesome and unpleasant. I want 
your advice in these business mat- 
ters.’ 

‘ My advice!’ 

‘Yes; don’t look as if it were worth 
nothing. Ido not agree with you 
on that point. I never did, if you 
will please to remember. I want 
first your advice, and then your 
active aid. I desire, moreover, to 
send you a long journey, and that is 
the most unreasonable part of the 
demand.’ 

A journey !—not surely to meet 
him. God forbid! I am glad I 
suppressed this suspicion, for on 
further inquiry I found that there 
was every reason to fear her agent, 
Mr. Scruton, had been misapplyin 
her funds in heavy speculations, an 
in many ways injuring her landed 
property. What she now proposed 
was, that I should go to Vainton on 
her behalf, and investigate his pro- 
ceedings there. 

‘I am afraid to go myself,—be- 
sides, I do not, with all my conceit, 
understand these things.’ 

‘I shall be but too happy, Con- 
stance, if you can have confidence 
in my discretion.’ 

‘Perfect confidence,’ she cried, 
eagerly ; ‘complete reliance on all 
you may do or say. Act as you may 
judge best, even without the form 
of consulting me.’ 

‘It is strange to me that you will 
persist in believing thus in my 
wisdom,’ I remarked, after a pause. 

She laughed. 

‘However,’ I continued, ‘I will 
cheerfully make the attempt to assist 
you. You may always rely on my 
aiding you like an affectionate , 

I was going to say brother, but I 
felt it was a falsehood, and stopped 
short. She looked up at me in 
surprise, and then abruptly turned 
away. Two days after, I started on 
my expedition. It was my first 
absence from home since our be- 
reavement, and perhaps Constance 
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would have been wise, had she even 
invented the whole excuse for the 
effort, so much did it rouse and 
interest me. J am not one to grumble 
over the discomfort or fatigue of 
travelling, and thus my journey was 
as pleasant as it was safe, and at 
sunset I drove up the avenue of 
Vainton Hall. With no small curi- 
osity did I gaze forth on this far- 
famed seat of the De Vaincys, 
and prejudiced against it as I was, 
even by the regrets and praises 
lavished on it by Aunt Maddalena, 
its site and aspect struck me as 
highly imposing. The long, straight 
avenue shot up a gentle ascent, and 
the vista was closed by the mansion 
itself, an old grey stone building, 
with gables and turrets innumerable, 
surmounted by figures carved in 
stone, representing animals and va- 
rious devices connected with the 
family, which stood out clearly de- 
fined against the bright evening 
sky. 

It was an irreverent association, 
but as I looked at these queer pin- 
nacles, the old nursery rhyme of 
* Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and 
the fiddle,’ jingled in my brain; for 
all the dramatis persone of that 
well-known nonsense seemed to have 
stopped short in their imitation of 
the cow’s lunar leap, and stuck on 
the top of Vainton Hall. But for 
that quaint defect, the building was 
rather grand, and the well-wooded 
park around set it off to perfection. 

My entrance effected, and a res- 

ectful reception from the servants 
in charge, secured by a note from 
their mistress, I took possession of 
her favourite sitting-room, not with- 
out many singular emotions. Every 
minute ornament reminded me so 
vividly of her tastes,—every book 
bore record of her perusal in the 
well-known pencil-marks upon the 
margin. 

Next day, ere I proceeded to in- 
spect more serious affairs, I went 
with much interest over the house. 
Reginald De Vaincy had religiously 
preserved a great portion of it in 
the state in which it had descended 
from generation to generation. And 
the family vanity and literary skill 
had not failed to leave minute ac- 
counts of all the treasures it con- 
tained. Not a sickly portrait but 
had a place in the elaborate list,— 
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not a pin-transfixed butterfly but 
was carefully labelled. The De 
Vaincy spirit was diffused over every 
nook aa cranny of the abode, ex- 
cept that boudoir of Constance, and 
perhaps My hand is on the lock 
even now, for the housekeeper stands 
smiling beside me, and says, ‘Oh 
dear, yes, sir; go in,’ though it is her 
mistress’s bed-room. 

T hesitate an instant, but it seems 
absurd, so I summon courage, and 
walk in. As usual, Constance has 
cleared the large, cheerful apartment 
of all De Vaincy associations, and it 
is full of soft, bright hues and pretty 
furniture. Above the fire-place are 
two portraits,—I go up to examine 
them, and recoil. One is her father; 
the other a handsome youth with 
De Vaincy features. 

‘My poor master, Sir, and Mr. 
Frederick,” said the officious house- 
keeper, as if I did not know that it 
must be Fred! 

‘I hear, Sir, that he is coming 
home. Dear, Sir! how glad my 
mistress will be! She was so fond 
of him, and fretted sadly when he 
went off.’ 

Large as was the room, it grew 
sO ne to me, that I almost 
rushed out of it, and gave up any 
further search into the mysteries of 
the house, although that odious 
woman begged me to look at Master 
Fred's room, which was just as he 
left it. 

Everything confirmed my view of 
the tie between Constance and the 
Australian settler. The thought 
was rather bitter to me that I was 
despatched to settle all disagreeable 
matters before he returned, and clear 
the intricacies of his cousin’s affairs, 
that he might have the more leisure 
to enjoy the goodly land. I banished 
the unworthy suggestion very soon; 
for what right had I to complain ? 

Had Constance ever led me to 
hope that I could be more to her 
than I was? Did she not know 
that I had, as it were, rejected the 
idea of her being more to me than a 
sister? Was I worthy of even the 
high post I held as her representa- 
tive in this weighty business? And 
did I grudge my exertions in the 
behalf of her, who for weeks sus- 
tained my sister in the agonies of 
death, and for months had given up 
all the delights of life to comfort us 
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in our afflictions? I set earnestly 
to work to examine every point to 
which she had directed my attention. 
I found much that was wrong and 
difficult to remedy. I had expected 
to be detained at Vainton two days ; 
I remained there more than a week, 
and yet my task was not complete. 

By Mr. Secruton’s maladministra- 
tion, Constance was a heavy sufferer 
in pecuniary matters ; and in dealing 
with him I foresaw much trouble. 

It was a cold night, and having 
ordered a fire in the beloved boudoir, 
I sat beside it, busy with leases and 
surveys. Without, the hail pattered 
on the windows, and the oiat sweep- 
ing in terrific gusts along the avenue, 
thundered against the front of the 
venerable mansion. One of these 
tornados had just shaken the old 
walls to their foundations, when 
high above wind and hail came the 
barking of dogs and a violent clatter 
at the stupendous knocker. I laid 


down my pen to listen; I heard the 
servants rush to the door, and a 
erfect hurricane seemed to dash 
into the vast stone 
through ony 


hall, rushing 
chink into my snug 
domicile. confused murmur 
of voices gradually subsided, or 
rather swelled into one,—a loud, 
sager exclamation of,—‘ Not here; 
at Mr. Black’s? Who’s Mr. Black? 
Good God, not here !’ 

An incoherent muttering followed. 

‘ Who do you say? Mr. John 
Black here. Who's Mr. John Black? 
Eh! what, in there? in her room!’ 

‘Fred De Vainey, by Heaven!’ 
I exclaimed, leaping to my feet. 

The room ran round with me. I 
wished the earth would engulf me! 
But the rapid step of the settler tra- 
versed the hall, and I had but time 
to steady myself when he burst in. 

Wrapped in great-coats, whitened 
with hail, dripping with rain, his 
long black hair hanging lank and 
wet round his glowing face, there 
stood the happy lover, and stared 
at me. 

Pale, stern, dejected!—how dif- 
ferent was the person-who received 
him to her he had expected to em- 
brace—the }j joyous, beaming, beauti- 
ful Constance! 

I went forward. 

‘Do I see Mr. Frederick De 
Vaincy?’ I asked, coldly; and I 
became aware that the dark eyes of 
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the new-comer flashed forth at me a 
glance of distrust and dislike as 
strong as what burnt in my own 
breast. 

‘Certainly,’ he replied, abruptly ; 

‘and may Task w ie you are ?” 

His keen gaze examined me from 
head to foot, and then the sunburnt 
brow frowned on me portentously. 

Many evil passions were busy in 
my heart ; but I tried to curb them. 

‘I am sorry for your disappoint- 
ment,’ I a with an attempt at 
cordiality ; ‘but my cousin has been 
at Ripplestone for some months, and 
I came here merely to execute some 
commissions for her.’ 

‘Your cousin, sir!’ exclaimed 
Frederick, with a look of bewilder- 
ment, and an upward curve of his 
moustachio, which, displaying a row 
of ivory teeth, gave him at the 
moment a most vindictive aspect. 

‘It is her fancy so to term herself,’ 
I replied; ‘and I am related both 
to her and to you. My mother was 
a De Vaincy.’ 

‘ Black—oh, by Jove, I recollect !’ 
and he condescended to shake hands 
with me, in recognition of the re- 
lationship. 

Cold and wet as he was, I scarcely 
knew how to address him. I could 
not proffer the usual civilities to a 
new-comer, lest he should misunder- 
stand my position, or consider that 
T assumed the airs of the master of 
the house. I leaned against the 
back of the arm-chair, from which I 
had just risen, and contemplated 
him, as he stood before the fire, his 
quick glance traversing the room, 
noting, doubtless, every change 
which had taken place since he 
departed. On a side-table there 
was a glass shade over a little model 
of a vessel. When he caught sight 
of that, his eyes flashed with delight, 
and he made a rapid stride forward 
to examine it. Of course, it must 
have been his handiwork. Above 
it hung a small painting of a group 
of flowers, from the skilful hands of 
Constance herself. He lingered a 
few minutes earnestly gazing at it, 
and then I heard a sigh. Flowers 
which he had probably culled, and 
she had fondly preserved to memory 
by this copy! He turned ade 
seed me, bit his lip, and, after 
violently ringing the bell, began to 
tear off coat after coat, until he at 
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length emerged from all his extra- 
ordinary mufflings, a very tall, manly 
fellow, with the aquiline nose of 
our family looming proudly over a 
mouth much richer and fuller in its 
development than those which De 
Vaincy noses usually surmounted. 
The arrogance of their nature spoke 
forth in his face with a considerable 
mixture of less spiritualized tastes 
and passions. But with all that, there 
were good nature and much humour 
in his expression when the old house- 
keeper entered; there were the 
boyish joy at returning home, and 
the cordial, unaffected interest in 
everything and person at Vainton, 
which tell of a warm, though it may 
be undisciplined heart. 

* And Constance, dear Constance, 
how is she? how does she look? are 
her spirits good?’ he asked, after 
running through a list of dogs and 
horses, most of whom were dead or 
superannuated. 

he housekeeper turned to me 
with a slight curtsey,— 

‘ Mr. Black knows more about my 
mistress than I do, she has been so 
long at Ripplestone.’ 

hus directed to me, I felt bound 
to furnish him with someinformation, 
though I hated myself for the cold 
tones in which I conveyed it. 

‘And why, may I ask, does my 
cousin devote so much time to your 
family?” 

Again the frown and curve of the 
moustache. But I resolved to be 
peaceable, and so, with a glance at 
my mourning apparel, I replied that 
we had been in great affliction, and 
Constance had remained to comfort 


In spite of his obvious prejudice 
against me, a sudden sympathy 


appeared in his face. He seemed 
sorry he had been so abrupt, and 
from that moment tried to be more 
cordial, but not very successfully, 
since, battle with myself as I would, 
not one genial spark of liking towards 
him could I fan in my breast into a 
tolerably friendly warmth. Oh! 
jealousy, what an all-pervading, all- 
distorting atmosphere is thine! It 
makes me smile now, to recollect 
how many trifles which at any other 
time I should have scorned to notice, 
offended me in him. Even his 
voracious appetite disgusted me, as 
he Senne the supper provided 
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for him, although I generally could 
eat very tolerably myself. When 
he had finished and drawn his chair 
to the fire, he entered on a minute 
inquiry as to the distance to Ripple- 
stone. 

* For you see,’ he continued, ‘ it’s 
a great disappointment to me not to 
find Constance here, and I can’t live 
through a couple of days more with- 
out seeing her, now I am once in the 
same country with her. And if she 
once hears 1 have arrived, she will 
be on thorns till we meet.’ 

I grimly regarded the self-satisfied 
speaker by the ruddy firelight, but 
nothing spake. 

‘I suppose you won't mind m 
going to your house, eh?’ he added, 
with a sudden recollection of pro- 
priety. 

Thus reminded of my duty, I said, 
of course, we should he most happy, 
and that I would myself accompany 
him, were it not that I should be 
detained by particular business at 
Vainton until Saturday. Upon my 
honour I felt privately that I could 
not have retained my senses on a 
téte-a-téte journey with that man, 
listening to his prattle about his 
dear Constance, and with the pro- 
spect of seeing her at its close rush 
into his arms in an ecstasy of joy. 
So I politely gave him full directions 
as to the best means of travelling to 
Ripplestone, and after a little further 
meaningless discourse, I rose to take 
my leave for the night. 

‘ Stop and have a cigar, old fellow,’ 
said Fred, with a familiarity almost 
as detestable tomeas his rudenesshad 
been. But I declined coldly, and 
left him to enjoy one in that pretty, 
delicate-looking room, very likely 
cheered by further gossip with the 
garrulous housekeeper. 

And was this the chosen of Con- 
stance de Vaincy? this careless, 
boisterous fellow, with his loud voice 
andabruptmanner? Wasit for him 
that she had rejected Gerald, and 
dismissed many others with disdain? 
What a sphynx-like riddle is the 
heart of woman! 

What was J to do? I had an 
ardent longing to fly the country, to 
go anywhere; to Africa, or Siberia, 
or to perish at the North Pole, it 
mattered not, so I were but far 
enough from that detestable cousin. 

Yet I knew well that to leave Eng- 
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land, even for a few weeks, was im- 
possible. I was fettered by my 
avocations, and by the still stronger 
claims of my poor, desolate father 
upon my affection. 

Half maddened by such painful 
thoughts I lay down to rest. At 
daybreak I was startled by unwonted 
sounds in the house, and as I finished 
dressing, I looked out just in time 
to see Fred driven away in a gig, 
his handsome face full of glee and 
animation, and his pea-coats bearing 
evidentsigns of having been carefully 
brushed by the attentive servants. 
In a few hours he would be with her. 

And I must follow on Saturday, 
although I knew it would be to 


certain misery. 





Cuarter XXI. 


T arrivep rather late, and ran up 
to dress for dinner without seeing 
any one. WhenI came down again, 
my father was in his usual seat, and 
Fred coolly lounging on a sofa be- 
side Constance. He was not satis- 
fied with looking handsomer than 
ever, being washed, combed, and in 
something like civilized attire, but 
there was extra provocation in his 
careless attitude, one arm resting on 
the back of the couch, and he him- 
self leaning down to watch those 
slender fingers as they knitted a 
purse, of course for him. 

Constance raised such a bright 
face from her work. But when she 
saw me, she sprang forward to wel- 
come me warmly. In vain did I try 
to seem as usual, in vain strive to 
throw cordiality into my greeting 
to her cousin, who shook my hand, 
and then relapsed into his old atti- 
tude, as if he had been /’ami de la 
maison for years. Atdinner we got 
on little Toles Fred ate and 
laughed, and told anecdotes of the 
bush, and of his men, and his clear- 
ings, until I was sick of him and of 
Australia. But Constance sat 
smiling and listening with evident 
delight. Only once, during dessert, 
when he was in the midst of a long 
narrative, and I fear my face ex- 
pressed a few of my sentiments, I 
suddenly caught her eye fixed upon 
me. It was fall of wonder, anxiety, 
and grief. My father evidently en- 
joyed these wild accounts of a set- 
tler’s life. He seemed even to like 
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Fred himself, and I was alone in 
my antipathy. When we all quitted 
the dinner-table, unable to endure 
more, I went into the library, and 
tried to compose myself. The win- 
dows cael out upon the lawn, and, 
after a time, I heard the handle of 
one lock turned, and saw Constance 
standing without. I started up and 
opened it. She entered, lookin 
very different from what she had 
been an hour before. She was now 
grave, rather sad, and gazed at me 
earnestly. 

‘I am glad you are come, Con- 
stance,’ I said; ‘ we can now enter 
upon business topics more clearly 
than by letter.’ 

‘No,’ she replied, sitting down 
languidly, ‘do not let us rush at 
once into them. I want, first, to 
hear of yourself.’ 

I concluded she meant of my 
yay and my accommodation at 

ainton, and so I endeavoured to 
satisfy her. 

She paused, beat time rapidly 
with her fingers on the arm of the 
chair, and then observed— 

‘Lam so grieved that you do not 
seem to like Fred. I thought you 
would. And yet I took such pains 
to prevent prejudice or disappoint- 
ment by never describing him to 
you. 
wi How do you know that I don’t 
like him ?’ I demanded, completely 
confounded by the accusation. 

‘Do I not know every tone of 
your voice, every expression of your 
countenance? and were there ever 
greater tell-tales upon earth ?” 

‘ Are they?’ I said, sullenly, and 
added to myself, ‘ why does a not 

roceed at once, and tell me I must 
earn to like him, because he is to 
be her husband ?” 

‘I have no doubt,’ she continued, 
by and bye, ‘ that his peculiarities 
may at first offend a stranger. To 
me, having ‘been used to him from 
my infancy, they are of course less 
remarkable. And though he is very 
unpolished, rash, headstrong, and 
not over-discreet, he has the best of 
hearts, the most generous of dispo- 
sitions. I hope you will in time 
find out his virtues, for I trusted 
you would be a very valuable friend 
to him, and give him some good 
advice as to the best way of invest- 
ing the little property he has come 
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over to receive from me, under my 
poor dear father’s will.’ 

If ever I heard a woman speak 
dispassionately of her affianced, it 
was now; so much so, that I could 
not help gazing at her with astonish- 
ment. 

‘His mother’s family,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘ were worthless people. Of 
them he knows nothing. The De 
Vaincys despise him, and I, as you 
are aware, detest them. So to your 
counsel and good offices I was san- 
guine enough to look with hope, for 
I would not have poor Fred fall 
into evil hands during his short 
stay here. Indeed, Happy as it 
ales me to see him again, I strongly 
advised him not toreturn. It seemed 
to me absurd, as he can remain for 
so limited a period.’ 

‘Are you quite sure, Constance, 
that his stay will be only temporary?” 

‘ Certainly,’ she said, with a sort 
of alarm. ‘ Who says otherwise ? 
He is going on so = abroad; and 
Iam sure it much better suits his 
peculiar talents. What do you 
mean? John, there is some mystery 
here. Explain—explain, I implore 
rou.” 

: By this time I had grown half 
ashamed of my suspicions, and hap- 
pier beyond conception. I was re- 
solved to ascertain the truth of the 
whole. 

‘ The fact is, Constance,’ I replied, 
firmly, ‘ I begin to fancy I am under 
some delusion. Many little cireum- 
stances induced me to suppose, and 
what Aunt Mad told me, confirmed 
the impression, that when Frederick 
de Vaincy returned to England, he 
would never leave it again ; that, in 
short, he was to remain as—as—’ 

* What, in Heaven’s name?’ cried 
Constance, opening her large eyes 
in amazement. 

* As—as—your husband,’ I said, 
with a desperate effort. 

‘Oh! A smile parted her lips, 
and was arrested there by some 
grave thought which for an instant 
knit her brow, and suffused face and 
neck with the deepest crimson. ‘And 
did this make you dislike poor 
Fred?’ she asked, immediately. 

‘Perhaps so,’ I replied, with 
much hesitation. ‘I could not have 
imagined that you would choose 
him.’ 

* You are fastidious, then, in your 
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matrimonial views for me ?’ and the 
smile became a bright one. 

‘ The greatest man on earth is not 
good enough!’ I said, involuntarily. 

‘ Certainly not, if you mean by 
greatness, rank.’ 

* But I mean talent.’ 

‘Then you talk at random, and 
forget that I am not such a wor- 
shipper of talent, at least apart from 
sense, and I prefer good common 
sense alone to all the cleverness in 
the world without it. So much for 
my taste, and, in the meantime, I 
will tell you at once, with my usual 
love of candour, that, warmly at- 
tached as I am to Frederick de 
Vaincy, I would not marry him for 
the three kingdoms. Nay! the idea 
is monstrous tome. We ran about 
together in our earliest childhood. 
We grew up together. We—never 
speak to me of it again.’ 

‘ But was there never a question 
of it?” 

She paused. 

‘ John, I will answer you; but 
understand, that only to you would 
Isay what Iam abouttodo. When 
Fred was a mere boy, he took it into 
his head to fancy himself in love 
with me. Idon’t believe it ever was 
so. It was a thorough delusion. 
And so I told him plainly. Had all 
been left in my heat, nothing 
would ever have been heard of the 
fantasy again; but my father was 
irascible, and attached to the affair 
a perfectly unnecessary importance. 
He never rested till he sent poor 
Fred away, although, long ere he 
sailed, he acknowledged he had quite 
given up dreaming of me. I was 
wretched because I called myself the 
cause of his banishment, and I had 
many conflicts with my father, be- 
cause Inever would relinquish seeing 
and writing to him. I knew my 
own sentiments thoroughly, and I 
knew his also. I was codved not 
to throw him off. And I am com- 
pletely rewarded. He is very sin- 
cerely fond of me, but he is well 
aware of what I feel and think on 
the subject.’ 

It was a great relief, but, after all, 
it scarcely altered my position. 

‘ Are you satisfied f 





J ’ she said, at 
last, turning to me. ‘ Or is there 
any other grave secret weighing on 
your mind? You look still peculiarly 
discomposed, and I am not sure that 
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T ought not to insist upon being ac- 
quainted with it before I go to en- 
tertain Fred,who has surely finished 
his cigar by this time. Are you 
ready forconfession, John?’ And she 
laughed. 

‘No,’ I replied, ‘I am afraid to 
confess, Constance; because I should 
then lose all your regard and esteem.’ 

She stopped short, and I saw her 
become deadly pale. 

‘ Good heavens! Lose my regard! 
and how miserable you look! What 
have you done?’ 

‘I have done nothing,’ I said, 
in great agitation; ‘ it is only what 
I thought of doing. But no, it is 
impossible! I feel that it is little 
short of madness. Oh! that I were 
in Australia!’ 

* Now you do seem mad indeed!’ 
she exclaimed, with tears in her eyes. 

* What hope of happiness have I 
here?’ I asked, wildly. 

‘Much, I should fancy,’ she 
replied, gravely. 

* No! Constance, because when 
you know all, you will hate and 
despise me. I have hated myself 
for days past. It is impossible not 
to look with scorn upon my per- 
verted view of Fred. I was the slave 
of jealousy. And now if I say more 
I shall alienate you for ever.’ 

‘I do not think that possible, 
John!’ said she; and though tears 
were now streaming down her pale 
cheeks, a smile beamed through 
them, like sunshine through a 
shower. 

* * * %* 

What further passed on that 
occasion I need not here set down. 
I have confessed all my own secrets, 
but hers are infinitely more sacred. 
Suflice it, that I issued from that 
library a very different being, filled 
with more self-respect, and looking 
forward with hope toa happy anduse- 
ful future, whereallmy caresandtrials 
would be cheered and lightened 
by the companionship of her who 
had ever been my good angel. 

So thoroughly were my feelings 
changed, that in another hour I re- 
garded Frederick de Vaincy as what 
I ever afterwards found him, a 


kind, joyous, cordial, amusing 
fellow. Nor do I believe that 


any heart was more light than 

his, when, two or three months 

after, he presided over a certain gay 
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breakfast at Vainton Hall, and the 
subsequent feasts in which the 
tenants rejoiced. I was as sorry as 
Constance, when he finally returned 
to Australia, having invested his 
money profitably, and chosen a very 
pretty helpmate. We receive many 
packets from them, and every year 
tells of increasing prosperity. Aunt 
Maddalena was invited to the wed- 
ding, but inexorably declined to 
honour us. We saw her no more, 
until a short time ago, when we 
were suddenly summoned to soothe 
her last hours. She had quarrelled 
with Uncle Julian, and was re- 
turning to England when a fatal 
illness seized her. Then with 
softened heart, she appealed to me, 
her nephew, not to leave her to die 
alone. She was still sufficiently 
herself to recognise me, but she per- 
sisted in mistaking Constance for 
oor Ella, and would beg her pardon 
Tike a child, or tell her feebly, how 
thankful she was to find that, after 
all, she was alive, and would yet ‘ do 
great things.’ So still longing for 
vain earthly fame, she passed into 
the world where it availeth not. 

My excellent father has greatly 
recovered from the shock of my poor 
sister’s death, and my marriage has 
only increased his comfort. Ineffably 
delightful is it to him to have no 
interference with his indolent habits, 
to saunter about the garden, to be 
driven out daily by his daughter-in- 
law in her pretty little pony-chaise, 
and to be treated by her on all 
occasions with the utmost respect 
and affection. I have succeeded 
him in his magisterial duties, and 
have now quite overcome my surprise 
at finding my decisions and opinions 
received with deference. 

We cling still fondly to Ripple- 
stone, having found an excellent 
tenant for Vainton Hall. The ques- 
tion of a residence was soon settled 
by Constance. 

‘ Your father will never be happy 
in a new home, and he is our first 
duty. Moreover, neither of us can 
pretend to any love for our ridiculous 
family. Why, then, should its pos- 
sessions be more sacred in our eyes 
than this dear old house, where we 
first met?” 

One sacrifice we have, with great 
regret, been compelled to make. 
Reginald De Vaincy had coupled his 
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rty with the proviso, that who- 
ar : ouaied ae hter should 
take her name. And thus, after 
—_ gree — forced to re- 
inquish my own atronymic, 
oat sign myself ‘John De Vols. 
an exchange to which I have never 
become thoroughly reconciled. 

Several times, of late, we have en- 
countered my pseudo friend Gerald ; 
but our acquaintance has not been 
renewed. He has not improved. 
Flattery has wrought his ruin, and 
a personal — has embittered 
his disposition. The slight wound 
which Colonel Thornton inflicted 
upon his arm led to further conse- 
quences, and finally obliged him to 
submit to its amputation. When 
we saw him last, he was a sad wreck 
of the brilliant, handsome Clair; 
there were wrinkles on the splendid 
brow, and the sweet mouth had 
learned to wear a constant sneer; 
his gilded idol, self, was fast turning 
into mere clay. Poor Gerald! when 
we next meet we must try to show 
him some kindness. 

Kate is Miss Thornton still, and 
I think will always so remain. We 
often ask her to Ripplestone, com- 
passionating her ppy life at 
eae and when Colonet Thornton 
dies, we have some idea of arranging 
that she shall reside with our dear 
Mr. and Mrs. Clifford. 

I smiled the other evening, when, 
coming home very weary, I found 
my wife sitting by the fre, with a 
book upon her knee upside down, 
and her eyes fixed upon the ruddy 
coals. 

‘What are you dreaming of?’ I 
asked, putting my hand upon her 
head, and gently holding it back 
that I might see the musing face. 

‘A very odd subject,’ she replied. 
‘Kate has just left me, and I was 
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reflecting how much better Fate 
would have ordered all, if you had 
married her instead of me.’ 

‘Really?’ I said, with doubtful 
satisfaction. 

‘ Certainly, because I should have 
made such a much happier, busier 
old maid ; I should not have relapsed 
into crotchet and fretting ; I should 
not persist so vehemently in staving 
off the dread hour of assuming caps. 
Now poor Kate would have made 
a merry little wife, with a capitally 
managed house; and I should have 
been a queer, amusing, eccentric, 
useful appendage to a neighbour- 
hood—a person to be godmother at 
all christenings, and confidante in 
all imprudent matches. I really do 


believe I should have been an excel- 
lent spinster !’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ I observed, 
standing behind her chair in some 
trepidation, ‘to have unfortunately 
interfered with so brilliant a des- 


tiny.’ 

‘Ah! but,’ burst in Constance, 
laughing, and turning round, ‘that 
is all supposing I had never become 
acquainted with you.’ 

*God knows,’ cried I, ‘it was not 
a very great temptation.’ 

* You insult me by that remark,’ 
she exclaimed. ‘ undervaluing 
yourself so perpetual you throw a 
slur upon the discernment of your 
wife. I do hope that, before you 
finish writing those Revelations of 
yours, you will try to explain that 
there are many qualities which one 
may esteem, respect, and love fondly 
—much to ade one truly happy 
even with——’ 

‘ What? my dearest Constance.’ 

She took my hand, sadly bronzed 
as it is, and pressed it to her lips, as 
she replied— 

‘A common-place man!’ 
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OUR WARS IN 


- yn by recent accounts from 
the East, and by sundry ominous 
hints in the German papers, that 
Central Asia is once more on the eve 
of a crisis similar to that which led 
to the disastrous war in Afghanistan, 
in 1838. The death of the ruler of 
Herat has plunged the whole of 
that country into a convulsion the 
desolating nature and extensive 
action of which cannot be thoroughly 
comprehended, without reference to 
those historical antecedents which 
to this hour exercise a fatal influence 
over the destinies of the people. The 
same motives are at work, and even 
some of the same actors are again 
upon the scene, that committed us 
thirteen years ago to a ruinous ex- 
pedition, from the effects of which 
we have not yet entirely recovered ; 
and if the reports that have reached 
us may be credited, we may again 
look for internecine wars, rendered 
more formidable and complicated 
than ever by new claims upon the 
vacant throne—with Persia, as before, 
invading the disputed territory, and 
Russia, who is said to have already 
landed a body of troops on the 
southern coast of the Caspian Sea, 
hovering in the background, and 
watching her opportunity to de- 
scend upon Hindostan. The appear- 
ance at this juncture of a full and 
authentic history of the former war, 
from the misfortunesof which wemay 
gather admonitions for the govern- 
ment of our future policy, since, in 
all probability, we shall have the 
same ground totraverse under nearly 
identical circumstances, is, therefore, 
an incident of more than ordinary 
interest and importance. 

Before we enter upon the retro- 
spect to which this work invites 
us, it will be useful to show how 
directly and urgently it bears upon 
the speculations and probabilities of 
the present moment. When we 
collected the memorable army of the 
Indus for the purpose of invadin 
Afghanistan, Saat was investe 
by a Persian force; the Afghan chiefs 
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of the then dominant party were 
intriguing with the Courtof Teheran; 
and Russia, busy in the Persian 
camp with diplomatists and engi- 
neers, was making formidable pre- 
parations for the invasion of our ter- 
ritories. We were at that time very 
imperfectly acquainted with the 
interior of Afghanistan, and these 
rumours, menacing our border, were 
exaggerated by distance and want 
of accurate knowledge of the perils 
against which we might have to con- 
tend. One thing alone was certain 
—that it was indispensable to the 
security of our oriental empire, that 
we should look vigilantly to our 
frontier lines. The tribes inhabitin 
the districts immediately beyond, 
were beginning to betray symptoms 
of disquietude; and even within our 
own provinces, the news of the move- 
ments in the north-west produced 
a feeling of unrest, which the author 
of the work before us describes, as 
‘a state of ignorant expectancy—a 
looking outwards in the belief of 
some coming change, the nature of 
which no one clearly understood.’ 
In the following passage, we have a 
plain and succinct statement of the 
real danger we had to apprehend : 
The dangers which threatened the 
security of our Anglo-Indian Empire, in 
1837-38, were seen through the magnify- 
ing medium of ignorance, and greatly ex- 
aggerated in the recital. But the appear- 
ance of the Persian army before Herat— 
the presence of the Russian officers in the 
Persian camp—and the intrigues of the 
Barukzye Sirdars of Afghanistan, were, 
at all events, substantial facts. It was 
little doubted that Herat would fall. 
There seemed, indeed, no possibility of 
escape. The character of Mahomed 
Shah was well known; and it was not 
believed that, having conquered Herat, 
he would there stop short in his career 
of conquest. It had long been officially 
reported, by Mr. Ellis and others, to 
the Anglo-Indian Government, that 
Mahomed Shah encouraged very exten- 
sive ideas of Afghan conquest, and that 
the Russian officers about his Court 
were continually exerting themselves to 
foster the flame of his ambition. It 
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seemed probable, therefore, that Herat, 
having fallen into the hands of Mahomed 
Shah, the Persian monarch would either 
push on his conquests to Candahar and 
Caubul, or, having transferred the He- 
ratee principality to the hands of the 
Candahar Sirdars, and rendered Dost 
Mahomed such assistance in his wars 
against the Sikhs as would make him, 
in effect, the vassal of Persia, would 
erect, in Afghanistan, a platform of 
observation which might serve as the 
basis of future operations to be under- 
taken, not only by the Persians them- 
selves, but also by their great northern 
allies. 

Such was the danger that threat- 
ened us in 1838—and such, after 
many conflicts and dynastic revo- 
lutions, is the danger which recent 
circumstances have revived, with 
increased confidence on the part of 
the aggressors, derived from the 
costly experience of the past. The 
invasion of Hindostan is as popular, 
though neither so ancient nor so 
national, an article of faith in Russia, 
as the conquest of Constantinople, 
to which the Russian still turns as 
the metropolis of his religion. We 
have never been secure against this 
favourite dream of Russian aggran- 
dizement; and hence, it has always 
been our policy to detach Persia from 
the influence of the Czar, and to 
cultivate the friendship and promote 
the independence of the kingdoms 
skirting our borders in that direction. 
When we find, therefore, that Persia 
is again not only contemplating, but 
has actually carried into effect, an 
expedition against Herat, aided and 
abetted by her old northern ally; 
and that Russian troops are actually 
on their march to the same destina- 
tion—we naturally revert with a 
deep and earnest interest to the 
history of that protracted struggle, 
in which we were once before en- 
gaged on this very battle-ground 
for the maintenance of our power in 
the East. 

The origin of that struggle dates 
as far back as the opening of the 
present century. At that period, 
the entire range of the Derejat, 
Cashmere, and Afghanistan, was em- 
braced within one sovereignty, under 
the imperial title of the Douranee 
Empire. A glance at the map will 
discover that this empire occupied a 
position on our north-western fron- 
tier, which rendered its alliance of 
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the last importance to us, should 
France or Russia (at that time France 
was the power we had most reason 
to be watchful of) attempt a descent 
upon Hindostan. The high-road to 
British India lay through this very 
country; yet, incredible as it may 
seem, we took no trouble even to 
obtain any information concerning 
its resources, until, alarmed by 
symptoms of an invasion on the part 
of the reigning monarch (which could 
have inspired no alarm had we then 
known, as we do now, how little we 
had really to fear in that quarter), 
we despatched Captain (afterwards 
Sir John) Malcolm on a mission to 
the Court of Persia, some fifty years 
ago. The most valuable results of 
Malcolm’s mission consisted in the 
report he brought home concerning 
the population and military capabi- 
lities of that vast empire. 

It appeared that the Douranee 
country was inhabited by a group of 
races, as turbulent in their natures 
as they were belligerent in their 
habits. Fighting was the occupa- 
tion of their lives, and in lack of ex- 
ternal enemies they fought amongst 
themselves. The general aspect of 
the surface was wild and forbidding, 
made up of mountain passes, open 
valleys, and sandy tracts, here and 
there slightly varied by spots of a 
softer and more pastoral character. 
That the ruler of this country, who 
at any time would have found it 
very difficult to raise sufficient troops 
for the purpose—to say nothing of 
the fengeualbliter of finding money 
to pay them—should ever have 
dreamed of invading Hindostan, does 
certainly now appear to us something 
almost Aeris «sy The Malcolm 
treaty, and a better acquaintance 
with the Afghan region, dissipated 
80 ae our apprehensions on 
that subject, that, with the exception 
of a temporary panic, occasioned by 
French intrigues, which the victo- 
ries of Wellington triumphantly set 
at rest, we sutlered no further dis- 
quietude concerning our north-west- 
ern frontier, until a Persian force 
appeared under the walls of Herat 
in the Autumn of 1837, and Pesha- 
wur was wrested from Dost Maho- 
med, the reigning sovereign of the 
Douranee empire, by the Sikhs, a 
new power that had grown up in the 
interval. 
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As it is not our iatention to trouble 
ourreaders with an historical resumé 
of events which they will find related 
in full in Mr. Kaye's volumes, to 
which we earnestly commend them, 
but rather to elucidate those points 
in this strange oriental retrospect 
that bear directly upon present 
circumstances, we will confine our- 
selves chiefly to explanatory details 
illustrative of the scene of the ap- 
proaching struggle, and the interests 
involved in its issue. 

In the first place, it is necessa 
to bring the reader acquainted with 
Dost Mahomed, who figured pro- 
minently ‘n the war of 1838, and 
who still lives to agitate the country 
intervenizg between the Indus and 
the spot upon which Persia has re- 
me the hostile attitude she was 
formerly compelled to abandon. 

The group of races inhabiting the 
Douranee empire might be divided 
into iwo principal tribes,—the Po- 
ulzyes and the Barukzyes. The 
Suddozye, a royal race, which sup- 
plied the throne with its hereditary 
sovereigns, was a branch of the 
former. Even the Wuzeership—by 
which the English reader must un- 
derstand the office of Prime Minister, 
a function somewhat more warlike 
in its development than that which 
is exercised by Lord John Russell— 
was vested in another branch of the 
same tribe. The Barukzyes were 
inferior in power to the Populzyes, 
but more numerous. As far as such 
a phrase can be understood in refer- 
ence to Eastern nations, the demo- 
cratic element may be said to have 
resided in this populous clan. Dost 
Mahomed was the youngest of 
twenty-one sons of a Barukzye chief, 
who, having been treated with in- 
gratitude by his sovereign, was put 
to death for conspiring against him. 
An Afghan never forgives, and 
the sons lived to take an ample 
measure of retribution upon the 
Suddozye princes. How Dost Ma- 
homed, who was bred up in poverty 
and menial offices, came ultimately 
to oust the reigning sovereign, Shah 
Soojah, is one of those stories of 
Asiatic reality that have no parallel 
elsewhere in the history of the world, 
and are scarcely exceeded in the 
qualities of the wonderful and the 
marvellous by the Tales of the Genii 
or the Arabian Nights. Out of a 
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youth of wild and dangerous excesses 
—of neglect and idleness, grew up a 
manhood of prudence, wisdom, and 
self-restraint, which would have ex- 
torted respect even in the Western 
World, and must be regarded as a 
sort of moral miracle in the East. 
He started with everything against 
him; even his brothers, all older, 
better trained for power, and more 
influential than himself, contested 
the ascendancy withhim. But when 
at length, vanquishing all obstacles, 
he became supreme at Caubul (the 
capital of this Douranee empire), all 
opposition sunk into the dust before 
his loftier genius. Mr. Kaye’s sketch 
of his character at this, the culmi- 
nating point of his early career, is 
full of interest: 

And now it was that Dost Mahomed 
began fully to understand the responsi- 
bilities of high command, and the obliga- 
tions of a ruler both to himself and his 
subjects. He had hitherto lived the 
life of a dissolute soldier. His education 
had been neglected, and in his very 
boyhood he had been thrown in the 
way of pollution of the foulest kind. 
From his youth he had been greatly 
addicted to wine, and was often to be 
seen in public reeling along in a state 
of degrading intoxication, or scarcely 
able to keep his place in the saddle. 
All this was now to be reformed. He 
taught himself to read and to write, ac- 
complishments which he had before, if 
at all, scantily possessed. He studied 
the Koran, abandoned the use of strong 
liquors, became scrupulously abstemious, 
plain in his attire, assiduous in his atten- 
tion to business, urbane and courteous 
to all, He made, and without exposing 
himself to a charge of hypocrisy, a 
public acknowledgment of his past errors 
and a profession of reformation, and did 
not belie by his life the promises which 
he openly made. 

We might pursue the portrait 
with advantage, showing how —_ 
he was in his manner, how accessible 
to his subjects, how he listened to 
every petitioner that accosted him 
in the public streets and highways, 
as he rode abroad, and how he be- 
came so famous for the equity of his 
administration, that whenever an in- 
jury went unredressed, the people 
would exclaim—‘ Is Dost Mahomed 
dead, that there is no justice ?’ but 
we cannot stop to linger over these 
agreeable features of a character al- 
most exceptional in the East. We 
must turn from the able usurper to 
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the shallow and feeble monarch he 
displaced. 
hah Soojah, who had risen to 
wer by conspiring against his 
rother, Mahmoud, a prince who 
had himself leaped into the throne 
by driving out his elder brother, 
Shah Zemaun, was a weak and in- 
capable ruler, much given to show 
and parade, and utterly deficient in 
firmness and sagacity. His whole 
career, even at the height of his 
greatness, was marked by vacillation 
and vicissitude. One of the first 
glimpses we have of him in these 
volumes may stand out for the a 
manent portrait of a man, in whom 
the tailor had a considerably larger 
share than the statesman. It was 
on the occasion of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
mission to him, in 1809. The scene 
is Peshawur, and, British ambassa- 
dors being at that time rare in those 
latitudes, we will give Mr. Kaye’s 
oe sketch of the progress of 
the mission through the streets, as a 
curiosity in its way : 

Crowds of wondering inhabitants came 
out to gaze at the representatives of the 
nation which had reduced the great 
Mogul to a shadow, and seated itself on 
the throne of Tippoo. Pushing forward 
with the outstretched neck of eager 
curiosity, they blocked up the public 
ways. The royal body-guards rode among 
the foot-passengers ; lashed at them with 
their whips ; tilted with their lances at 
grave spectators sitting quietly in their 
own balconies; and cleared the way as 
best they could. But fast as they dis- 
persed the thronging multitude, it closed 
again around the novel cavalcade, 
Through this motley crowd of excited 
inhabitants, the British Mission was with 
difficulty conducted to a house prepared 
for them by royal mandate. Seated on 
rich carpets, fed with sweetmeats, and 
regaled with sherbet, every attention 
was paid to the European strangers. 


There were some disputes about 
the forms of presentation; but at 
last a day was appointed for the 

d ceremonial, and here we have 
hah Soojah in his glory. 


When the eventful day arrived, they 
found the king, with that love of out- 
ward pomp which clung to him to the 
last, sitting on a gilded throne, crowned, 
plumed, and arrayed in costly apparel. 
The royal person was a blaze of jewellery, 
conspicuous among which the mighty 
diamond, the Koh-i-noor, destined in 
after days to undergo such romantic 
vicissitudes, glitteredin a gorgeous brace- 
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let on the arm of the Shah. ae 
the English gentlemen with a grace 
cordiality, he expressed a hope that the 
King of England and all the English 
nation were well, presented the officers 
of the embassy with dresses of honour, 
and then, dismissing all but Mr. Elphin- 
stone and his secretary, proceeded to 
the business of the interview. 


Elphinstone afterwards declared 
that he was quite surprised to find 
that the Douranee monarch had so 
much of the ‘manners of a gentle- 
man;’ but the suaviter in modo 
is of little use to an Afghan king, 
when, as in Soojah’s case, it is un- 
accompanied by the fortiter in re. 

The reader will perceive that at 
this reception Shah Soojah was 
covered with a blaze of jewellery, 
amongst which the famous Koh-i- 
noor diamond was conspicuous. The 
history of that diamond is very much 
like his own; and the brief episode 


‘ of its fortunes, which we find touched 


upon in these volumes, may be ac- 
cepted as a sort of counterpart of 
the life of its owner. 

Immediately after the mission de- 
parted, Shah Soojah was worsted in 
open battle, and his royal person 
seized, and carried off in coe ge to 
Cachemere. ‘Here, says our 
author, ‘he was offered his release 
at the price of the Koh-i-noor; but 
he refused to surrender this magni- 
ficent appendage to the crown of 
Caubul, and rescued it from the 
hands of one plunderer only to 
suffer it to fall into the gripe of 
another.’ Runjeet Singh, it seems, 
was very covetous of the possession 
of this diamond, and poor Shah 
Soojah, much in the same way as 
foxes are hunted for their brush, 
appears to have been chased, and 
tempted, and menaced, and bribed 
with all manner of promises, for the 
sake of this one precious jewel. 
Yielding incautiously to the advice 
of others, he was thus induced, 
when driven out of his own king- 
dom, to pay a visit to the crafty 
Runjeet, who no sooner got him 
safely housed in his capital, than he 
began to lay siege to the Koh-i- 
noor. 

On the second day after Shah Soojah 
entered Lahore, he was waited on by an 
emissary from Runjeet, who demanded 
the jewel in the name of his master. 
The fugitive monarch asked for time to 
consider the request, and hinted that, 
after he had partaken of Runjeet’s hos. 
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pitality, he might be in a temper to 
grantit. On the following day, the same 
messenger presented himself again, and 
received asimilarreply. Runjeet Singh 
was in no mood to brook this delay. 
Determined to possess himself of the 
Koh.i-noor, he nowresorted to other mea- 
sures to extort it from the luckless owner. 

Shah Soojah tells the story him- 
self in the singular autobiography 
he left behind him. Failing in his 
attempts to procure the diamond by 
direct means, Runjeet Singh had re- 
course to violence. Making a pri- 
soner of his defenceless guest, he 
placed sentinels over him, and 
nearly starved him for a whole 
month ; and then, when he had re- 
duced him to such a condition as to 
make him an easy prey, he sent 
‘confidentially’ to him to know if he 
wanted ‘ready cash,’ and whether 
he would enter into an agreement 
for the diamond. In this forlorn 
and hungry state, what could the 
Shah do but submit? Soojahloguitur: 

We answered in the affirmative, and 
next day, Ram Singh brought 40,000 or 
50,000 rupees, and asked again for the 
Koh-i-noor, which we promised to pro- 
cure when some treaty was agreed upon. 
Two days after this, Runjeet Singh came 
in person, and, after friendly pro- 
testations, he stained a paper with 
safflower, and swearing by the Grunth 
of Baba Nanuck and his own sword, he 
wrote the following security and com- 
pact :—That he delivered over the pro- 
vinces of Kote Cumaleeh, Jung Shawl, 
and Khuleh Noor, to us and our heirs 
for ever; also offering assistance in 
troops and treasure for the purpose of 
again recovering our throne. We also 
agreed, if we should ever ascend the 
throne, to consider Runjeet Singh al- 
ways in the light of an ally. He then 
proposed himself that we should ex- 
change turbans, which is among the 
Sikhs a pledge of eternal friendship, and 
we then gave him the Koh-i-noor. 

We have in this story a character- 
istic specimen of Eastern treachery 
and cupidity, wherein we maysee the 
sort of elements against which our 
countrymen in India have to con- 
tend in their negotiations with these 
decorated robbers. But worse re- 
mains behind. Runjeet Singh had 
no sooner obtained the diamond than 
he showed great reluctance to fulfil 
his promises; and,in order to get rid 
of the obligation, he took the Shah 
upon an expedition, in which he held 
out hopes to him of regaining his 
throne. He had not gone very far, 
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however, before he abandoned the 
undertaking, and consigned the fu- 

itive king to the charge of some of 
& chiefs, by whom he was shame- 
lessly plundered. In this condition 
he returned to Lahore. Here he 
was stripped naked of everything he 
possessed ; spies were set over him; 
and, to use his own piteous language, 
‘seven ranges of guards were put 
upon our person, and armed men, 
with lighted torches, watched our 
bed.’ At length he contrived to 
effect his escape, and to take refuge 
under British protection at Lood- 
hianah, where he found another royal 
paneer on our large - hearted 

ounty, in the person of his luckless 
brother, Shah Zemaun, whose eyes 
had been plucked out by his brother 
Mahmoud, whom Soojah had in his 
turn deposed. 

Such, then, were the characters 
and fortunes of Dost Mahomed and 
Shah Soojah. The contrast between 
them is as striking as the exposition 
of it is essential to a just apprecia- 
tion of the policy we afterwards 
adopted between them. While 
Soojah was living upon our bounty, 
Dost Mahomed was ruling the Dou- 
ranee empire with unexampled dis- 
cretion and success. In his auto- 
biography, Soojah takes credit to 
hisoalf or tenderness and forbear- 
ance to his enemies, while writers, 
who have endeavoured to justify 
our subsequent interference on his 
behalf, seek to cast upon Dost Ma- 
homed the charge of excessive 
cruelty. Mr. Kaye vindicates him 
from this aspersion, and says that 
his vices were rather the growth 
of circumstances than of any ‘ ex- 
traordinary badness of heart. The 
whole passage shows how difficult 
it is for an Afghan chief to resist 
the ee evils by which he is 
surrounded. 

Dost Mahomed was not by nature 
cruel; but once embarked in the strife 
of Afghan politics, a man must either 
fight it out or die. Every man’s hand 
is against him, and he must turn his 
hand against every man. There is no 
middle course open to him. If he would 
save himself, he must cast his scruples 
to the winds. Even when seated most 
securely on the musnud, an Afghan 
ruler must commit many acts abhorrent 
to our ideas of humanity. He must 
rule with vigour, or not at all. That 
Dost Mahomed, during the twelve years 
of supremacy which he enjoyed at 
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Caubul, often resorted, for the due 
maintenance of his power, to measures 
of severity incompatible with the cha- 
racter of a humane ruler, is only to say 
that for twelve years he retained his 
place at the head of affairs. Such rigour 
is inseparable from the government of 
such a people. We cannot rein wild 
horses with silken braids. 

The wonder is, not that Dost 
Mahomed exhibited traits of severity 
in extreme cases, but that his govern- 
ment was so free from excesses of 
all kinds. 

We now turn to Herat, where 
the events were maturing, which 
really led to the war in Afghanistan. 
The necessity of maintaining our 
influence in that country cannot be 
very clearly understood without an 
accurate knowledge of the position 
of Herat, and of its importance to 
us as an exterior bulwark against 
invasion. 

The city or fortress of Herat oc- 
cupies a commanding site in a fertile 
| well-watered valley on the fron- 
tiers of the Afghan country, is one 
of the greatest emporiums of the 
commerce of Asia, and, from its 
position, offers such signal advan- 
tages for an enterprise against Hin- 
dostan as to acquire for it the de- 
scriptive oriental title of the Gate 
or Key to India. Always amply 
provided with stores, and possessing 
great resources within itself, it is 
said to be capable of affording sup- 
plies for 150,000 men. ‘ From this 
point,’ observes a modern writer, 
‘the route to the Indus lies com- 
paratively open, presenting no diffi- 
culties in the way of provision for 
an army, or the means of transport- 
ing its material.’* 

Of this city—the first object of 
attack whenever our possessions 
have been menaced by foreign powers 
in that direction—Mr. Kaye gives 
us some new and very interesting 
details. It appears, that while with- 
out all is bright and rich, within 
there is nothing but filth and risery. 
Jt will be perceived that he speaks 
in the past tense. The war had so 
altered the smiling aspect of the 
surrounding country (once called 
the ‘Granary of Central Asia’), 
dotted over with little fortified vil- 
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lages, corn-fields, vineyards, and 
gardens, that it could hardly be 
recognised by its former visitors. 
The beauty of the place was beyond the 
walls. Within, all was dirt and desola- 
tion. Strongly fortified on every side 
by a wet ditch and a solid outer wall, 
with five gates, each defended by a 
small outwork, the city presented but 
few claims to the admiration of the 
traveller. Four long bazaars, roofed 
with arched brickwork, meeting in a 
small domed quadrangle in the centre 
of the city, divided it into four quarters. 
In each of these there may have been 
about a thousand dwelling-houses and 
ten thousand of inhabitants. Mosques 
and caravanserais, public baths and 
public reservoirs, varied the wretched 
uniformity of the narrow dirty streets, 
which, roofed across, were often little 
better than dark tunnels or conduits, 
where every conceivable description of 
filth was suffered to collect and putrefy. 

Built entirely of solid brick 
masonry, with lofty ramparts, and 
numerous towers, Herat was a place 
of considerable strength. Nothing 
could be more wretched than the 
life of its inhabitants. The governor 
being compelled to hold office on a 
small salary, sought to make up the 
deficiency id plundering the houses. 
of the inhabitants. No man was 
safe; and you could detect the evi- 
dences of fear and insecurity in the 
looks of the people, as they cowered 
and shuddered through the streets, 
looking into each other’s faces with 
anxiety and suspicion. It was dan- 
gerous for a stranger to walk out, 
unless he was attended by an escort 
to protect him against the risk of 
being seized and sold into slavery. 
So great was the terror of the people, 
that the shops were closed before 
sunset, and the stillness of the night 
was constantly broken by cries and 
challenges. 

Reverting to Mr. Kaye’s picture 
of the condition of affairs in the 
autumn of 1837, the English readér 
may now distinctly see why the 
British authorities evinced a sudden 
interest in the struggle that was going 
on in Central Asia, and bethought 
themselves of the necessity of inter- 
posing, as a matter of self-defence. 

rd Auckland was then Governor- 
General—a peace-loving man, who, 


* History of Russia ;—Lardner’s Cyclopedia, in which the whole question of 
the practicability of a Russian invasion of India will be found fully discussed. 
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in spite of his pacific tendencies, was 
so easily led by the last speaker, that 
he was the worst qualified man in 
the world for the grave crisis he 
was now called upon to meet. The 
first measures adopted in this emer- 
zency were to send Sir Alexander 
aes to Caubul, and an envoy to 
the Persian camp; the former, 
charged with a political mission in a 
commercial disguise, and the latter, 
with remonstrances against the bad 
faith of Persia, the siege of Herat 
being an open violation of an existing 
treaty. Both missions failed—the 
one, Senumee our agent was thwarted 
by the supreme government in his 
negotiations; the other, because 
Persia had grown insolent under the 
wings of Russia. 

One of the glaring errors of our 
Indian government on these occa- 
sions was, that of checking and im- 
peding the action of its agents, who, 
udging of events on the spot, must 

e better able to form sound con- 
clusions as to what is necessary to 
be done, than the council sitting 
in executive ignorance in Calcutta. 
A wider discretion ought to have 
been confided to Burnes—whose 
energy and enthusiasm were cruelly 
damped by instructions which com- 
pletely nullified his utility, and which 
travelled so slowly to their destina- 
tion, that by the time they arrived 
there, the circumstances of the 
ease had undergone a change that 
rendered them wholly inapplicable. 
Major Edwardes, in his work on 
the Punjab, complains of the same 
injustice that inflicted a censure 
upon Burnes for proposing a course 
of policy which the authorities after- 
wards acknowledged ought to have 
been acted upon. 

Failing in these negotiations, Lord 
Auckland issued a manifesto, de- 
claring war against Dost Mahomed. 
This fatal step was adopted upon the 
advice of three young and irrespon- 
sible attachés whom he had taken 
with him to his pleasant retreat at 
Simlah, in the cool ranges of the 
ee 1 by separated from his re- 
sponsible council at Calcutta, with- 
out whose deliberate sanction, so 
gigantic and costly an enterprise 
should never have been embarked 
in. We have now for the first time 
before us in these volumes a com- 
plete and dispassionate history of 
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the origin and disastrous conduct of 
that most iniquitous and unjustifi- 
able war. Mr. Kaye has removed 
the diplomatic and official veil which 
hitherto mystified the incidents in 
which it originated, and the igno- 
minious reverses which disgraced 
its progress; and we are bound 
to say, that so humiliating and dis- 
creditable a chapter of calamities, 
springing from the grossest injustice 
in the first instance, is not to be 
found in the annals of modern 
Europe. 

The casus belli set forth in Lord 
Auckland's manifesto embraced two 
subjects, which had about as much 
connexion with each other, as India 
itself has with Africa or America. 
First, the infraction of existing 
treaties by Persia in her descent 
upon Herat; second, the restoration 
of Shah Soojah to his sovereignty. 
Upon the face of this incoherent 
declaration of war, for objects so 
distinct, we are instantly struck by 
the shallow sophistry which in this 
memorable document seeks to blend 
them together. Why we should 
have gone to war with Dost Ma- 
homed because the Shah of Persia 
had besieged Herat, is one of those 
profound mysteries which must re- 
main unexplained till the crack of 
doom. The fact was, Lord Auck- 
landhad grossly mismanaged Burnes’ 
mission, and had committed the fatal 
blunder of throwing Dost Mahomed’s 
alliance to the winds, and suffering 
him to seek the protection of our 
enemies. In the exigency to which 
he had thus reduced himself, he 
thought there was nothing left but 
to crush the power he ought to have 
conciliated, as if it were cheaper and 
easier to set up a monarch of our 
own selection than to secure the 
friendship of the existing monarch, 
who had given us signal proofs of 
his desire to cultivate amicable rela- 
tions with us. Having resolved to 
go to war with Dost Mahomed, in 
despite of reason and justice, his 
lentils must have secretly felt how 
difficult it was to justify so iniqui- 
tous a measure, when, casting about 
for a pretext to hang it upon, he 
linked it with the invasion by a 
foreign power of an independent 
province on the remote contines of 
the Afghan empire! The argument 
of the wolf, when, failing in the 
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direct casus belli, he swallowed up 
the lamb, with— Well, then, I be- 
lieve that the whole race of you hate 
me,’ had more colour of justification 
in it, than the pretence assigned b 
Lord Auckland for going to war wi 
Dost Mahomed. 

So far as Persia was concerned, 
the object was perhaps sufficiently 
legitimate ; but unfortunately even 
that excuse was taken away from us 
4 the abandonment of the siege of 

erat before the army of the Indus, 
collected to 
the frontier. 

lordship, however, having 
determined to go on with the en- 
terprise, persisted in his design, 
although there was no longer an 
ne to fight withal. As to Shah 
Soojah, we had not only over and 
over again refused to interpose on 
his behalf, standing on our declared 
policy of non-interference, but had 
emphatically deprived ourselves of 
the right to,do so, when, by sending 
an ambassador to Caubul a few 
months before, we had publicly reco- 
ised the established authority of 
ost Mahomed. From the very first 
step to the last,—from the moment 
we sent our troops in full flush and 
anoply of war into the plains and 
astnesses of Afghanistan, to the 
hour when the wretched remnant of 
them returned to tell the tale of 
disgrace, insult, and massacre,—we 
were in the wrong, and the retribu- 
tion we deserved tracked us in blood 
to the close. 

The declaration of war was in 
itself an act of open and barefaced 
violence ; nor was its absolute injus- 
tice more obvious than its impolicy. 
It was undertaken in opposition to 
the opinions of all the men who 
were acquainted with the scene of 
hostilities, and the temper and re- 
sources of the Afghan government ; 

inst the deliberate convictions of 

the statesmen and military autho- 
rities, whose voices ought to have 
been deferred to on so responsible a 
measure; and even in contempt of 
the remonstrances of the Supreme 
Council at Calcutta, whose sanction, 
by some unexplained misconception 
(to speak charitably) Lord Auckland 
announced in his manifesto to the 
poor of India! It was, indeed, as 

r. Kaye says, at once a folly and 
a crime; and posterity will ratify 
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the sentence which the intelligent 
and dispassionate historian thus 
aaa upon an act which re- 

ects so much discredit upon our 
Indian annals :— 


It was commenced in defiance of 
every consideration of political and 
military expediency; and there were 
those who, arguing the matter on higher 
grounds than those of mere expediency, 
pronounced the certainty of its failure, 
because there was a canker of injustice 
at the core. It was, indeed, an experi- 
ment on the forbearance alike of God 
and of man; and therefore, though it 
might dawn in success and triumph, it 
was sure to set in failure and disgrace. 


The narrative of the war con- 
tained in these volumes is drawn 
almost exclusively from unpublished 
sources, and presents not only a 
variety of details that will be new 
to the reader, but supplies us, for 
the first time, with a complete view 
of all the operations that were car- 
ried on at Caubul, Jellahabad, and 
Candahar, winding up the chronicle 
with the subsequent reprisals of 
Pollock and Nott, and the final 
restoration by our own hands of the 
very sovereign whom we had under- 
taken this disastrous expedition to 
remove. The novelty of the matter, 
the clearness and brilliancy of the 
descriptive passages, the sound 
judgment evinced in the summary 
criticisms on our policy and its de- 
velopment, and the intimate ac- 

uaintance with Central Asia, and 
the habits and institutions of its 
mixed population, displayed by the 
author, render the publication one 
of the most interesting and important 
contributions to Indian history that 
has for a long time issued from the 
press. Mr. Kaye appears to have had 
the whole correspondence of the war 
placed at his disposal, including 
personal diaries and private letters, 
throwing a flood of light upon pas- 
sages which had hitherto escaped no- 
tice altogether, or been very imper- 
fectuy related. He is thus enabled 
to correct many errors which, from 
want of authentic information, have 
passed into current history, and to 
clear up many doubts and obscuri- 
ties. In this work, for instance, we 
see how the suggestion of the war 
was first presented to the mind of 
Lord Auckland, and how his own 
pacific and credulous nature yielded 
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to the dangerous ascendancy of rash 
advisers. Here, too, we learn the 
real opinions of Burnes upon the 
expedition, and are shown the mad- 
ness of the policy adopted, by seeing 
it directly contrasted with the prac- 
tical policy of a totally different 
cast, which was recommended by 
Burnes, Wade, M‘Niell, and others; 
and in no point of view is this valu- 
able publication more likely to be of 
service to the future student of our 
eastern diplomacy, to the soldier in 
the camp, or the civilian in his 
distant agency, than in its faithful 
reflection, as in a mirror, of the 
antecedents, incidents, and issues of 
an enterprise which illustrates with 
singular force the greatest errors 
ever committed in our Indian admi- 
nistration, and the helplessness of 
heroic devotion and trained sagacity 
to struggle against them. 

Nor is it alone by his comprehen- 
sive grasp and luminous review of 
the origin and conduct of the war, 
that i Meow establishes his claim 
to an honourable place amongst con- 
temporary writers. He exhibits 
other qualities no less important. 
The historian of a past epoch pos- 
sesses many advantages over the 
historian of recent events; time has 
mellowed and matured the public 
judgment, and, in the shape of ac- 
cumulated authorities, prepared to 
his hand the materials with which 
he has to work. But he who un- 
dertakes the history of yesterday, 
its wounds still fresh, its effects still 
in operation, and many of its actors 
yet alive, writes in the face of sur- 
Viving prejudices and influential 
checks and temptations, which it re- 
quires more than ordinary courage 
to resist, while he labours under 
the additional difficulty of having 
to open up the original sources 
whence his narrative is to be de- 
rived. Mr. Kaye has responded to 
these demands with an amount of 
industry which has left no source of 
information unexplored, and with a 
fearlessness and impartiality that 
reflect the highest credit upon his 
independence. In several places— 
as an example of the spirit in which 
the whole work is written—we 
find him restoring the text of the 
official correspondence where it was 
mutilated for publication in the 
Blue Book, these passages being de- 
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signedly mun for the delibe- 
rate purpose of suppressing every 
tittle of evidence that could tell in 
favour of Dost Mahomed, or that was 
calculated to expose the injustice 
and impolicy of the war. Hear his 
eloquent and indignant protest 
against these base practices : 

I cannot, indeed, suppress the utter- 
ance of my abhorrence of this system of 
garbling the official correspondence of 
public men—sending the letters of a 
statesman or diplomatist into the world 
mutilated, emasculated—the very pith 
and substance of them cut out by the 
unsparing hand of the state-anatomist. 
The dishonesty by which lie upon lie is 
palmed upon the world has not one re- 
deeming feature. If public men are, 
without reprehension, to be permitted 
to lie in the face of nations—wilfully, 
elaborately, and maliciously to bear 
false-witness against their neighbours, 
what hope is there for private veracity ? 
In the case before us, the suppressio vert 
is virtually the assertio fal. The cha- 
racter of Dost Mahomed has been lied 
away ; the character of Burnes has been 
lied away. Both, by the mutilation of the 
correspondence of the latter, have been 
fearfully misrepresented — both have 
been set forth as doing what they did 
not, and omitting to do what they did. 
I care not whose knife—whose hand 
did the work of mutilation. And, in- 
deed, I do not know. I deal with prin- 
ciples, not with persons; and have no 
party ends to serve. The cause of truth 
must be upheld. Official documents are 
the sheet-anchors of historians—the last 
courts of appeal to which the public 
resort. If these documents are tampered 
with—if they are made to misrepresent 
the words and actions of public men, the 
grave of truth is dug, and there is seldom 
@ resurrection. 

There is not a shadow of excuse 
to be offered for the shameless falsi- 
fication of official correspondence 
thus earnestly denounced. Let cor- 
respondence be withheld altogether 
from publication, if its publication 
be likely to lower the authority or 
endanger the safety of government ; 
but let it not be garbled to suit a 

urpose. We freely admit that a 

arger measure of discretion in such 
matters must be granted to those 
who are responsible for the conduct 
of our affairs in the East, than to 
any other executive authority under 
the English rule. The position of 
the Governor-General and his ad- 
visers is at all times extremely diffi- 
cult, and demands the most delicate 
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and adroit management. Govern- 
ment here is neither legislation nor 
administration, but diplomacy—di- 
plomacy, too, of a peculiarly intri- 
cate and evasive character. Sur- 
rounded by conflicting interests, 
which it is our policy at once to 
conciliate and extinguish, it is 
nearly impossible to preserve on all 
sides, do what we may, an unim- 
peachable reputation. We cannot 
avoid appearing insincere, and 
sometimes we cannot help being so. 
Our envoys and agents, working 
their hazardous way in the face of 
numerous obstacles, in hostile 
camps, and dens of cities and forts, 
where every step is taken in the 
midst of masked enemies or doubt- 
ful friends, are always exposed to 
suspicions. Even if the chiefs are 
favourable to them, or affect to be 
so, hatred of the Feringhees lurks 
in the masses, and frequently shows 
itself in such acts of treachery as 
broke out in the massacre of our de- 
fenceless countrymen at Mooltan 
and Caubul. The slightest accident, 
such as the death of the Persian 
minister at Bombay, in 1802, on the 
one side, or the ill treatment in the 
Persian camp before Herat of a 
messenger in the British service, 
might precipitate a war. Such ac- 
cidents are continually happening, 
and are unavoidable, in the mixture 
and collision of miscellaneous multi- 
tudes of men, who regard each other 
with secret hostility. For these 
reasons, no doubt, considerable lati- 
tude must be allowed to the Indian 
government in the public use it 
makes of state documents and offli- 
cial correspondence; but there is a 
wide difference, which should never 
be forgotten, between the exercise 
of a necessary prudence, and the 
practice of a veiled fraud. 

The account given in this work of 
the siege of Herat, which lasted ten 
months, and ended by the retire- 
ment of the besiegers, is entirely 
new, and is one of the most pic- 
turesque narratives on record. The 
preservation of the place was mainly 
to be ascribed to the presence with- 
in the walls of a gallant young Eng- 
lish officer, Eldred Pottinger, to 
whose journal our author is chiefly 
indebted for the details of which he 
has made so skilful a use. Our 
space is too limited to admit of ex- 
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tracts characteristic of the variety of 
exciting scenes enacted under and 
inside the ramparts of the besieged 
town; but we must make room for 
one passage of remarkable interest. 
On this occasion, the Persians had 
collected their whole strength for a 
grand attack, assailing the city at 
five different points. At one point 
they carried the works, and the fate 
of the city was trembling in the 
balance, on it was saved by the 
indomitable courage and presence of 
mind of the young Bengal artillery- 
man. Yar Mahomed (at that time 
Wuzeer to the Khan of Herat, and 
afterwards sovereign of the province) 
and Eldred Pottinger went down 
together to the spot where the 
slaughter was going forward. 


As they neared the point of attack, 
the garrison were seen retreating by 
twos and threes; others were quitting 
the works on the pretext of carrying off 
the wounded. These signs of the waning 
courage of the defenders wrought differ- 
ently on the minds of the two men who 
had hitherto seemed to be cast in the 
same heroic mould—soldiers of strong 
nerves and unfailing resolution. They 
saw that the garrison were giving way. 
Pottinger was eager to push on to the 
breach. Yar Mahomed sat himself down. 
The Wuzeer had lost heart. His wonted 
high courage and collectedness had de- 
serted him in this emergency. Asto- 
nished and indignant at the pusillanimity 
of his companion, the English officer 
called upon the Wuzeer again and again 
to rouse himself—either to move down 
to the breach, or to send his son, to 
inspire new heart into the yielding 
garrison. ‘The energetic appeal of the 
young Englishman was not lost upon 
the Afghan chief. He rose up; advanced 
further into the works; and neared the 
breach where the contest was raging. 
Encouraged by the diminished opposi- 
tion, the enemy were pushing on with 
renewed vigour. Yar Mahomed called 
upon his men, in God’s name, to fight ; 
but they wavered and stood still, Then 
his heart failed him again. He turned 
back ; said he would go for aid; sought 
the place where he had before sat down, 
and looked around, irresolute and un- 
nerved. Pointing to the men, who, 
alarmed by the backwardness of their 
chief, were now retreating in every di- 
rection, Pottinger in vehement language 
insisted upon the absolute ruin of all 
their hopes that must result from want 
of energy in such a conjuncture. Yar 
Mahomed roused himself; again ad- 
vanced, but again wavered; and a third 
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time the young English officer was com- 
pelled, by wordsand deeds alike, to shame 
the unmanned Wuzeer. The language of 
entreaty was powerless; he used the 
language of reproach. He reviled; he 
threatened ; he seized him by the arm 
and dragged him forward to the breach. 
Such appeals were not to be resisted. 
The noble example of the young English- 
man could not infuse any real courage 
into the Afghan chief; but it at least 
roused him into action. The men were 
retreating from the breach. The game 
was almost up. The cowardice of the 
Wuzeer had well-nigh played away the 
last stake. Had Yar Mahomed not been 
roused out of the paralysis that had 
descended upon him, Herat would have 
been carried by assault. But the indo- 
mitable courage of Eldred Pottinger 
saved the beleaguered city. He com- 
pelled the Wuzeer to appear before his 
men as one not utterly prostrate and 
helpless. The chief called upon the 
soldiery to fight ; but they continued to 
fall back in dismay. ‘Then seizing a 
large staff, Yar Mahomed rushed like a 
madman upon the hindmost of the party, 
and drove them forward under a shower 
of heavy blows. The nature of the 
works was such as to forbid their falling 
back in a body. Cooped up in a narrow 
passage, and seeing no other outlet of 
escape, many of them leaped wildly over 
the parapet, and rushed down the ex- 
terior slope fullupon the Persian stormers. 
The effect of this sudden movement was 
magical. The Persians, seized with a 
panic, abandoned their position and 
fled. The crisis was over; Herat was 
saved, 

The heat and fury of a desperate 
conflict, the wild energy and breath- 
less suspense of a struggle upon 
which the fate of a kingdom de- 
pended, have seldom been more 
powerfully expressed than in this 
passage. 

With the siege of Herat termi- 
nated the only excuse we had for 
marching an army into Afghanistan ; 
yet thither we marched notwith- 
standing, and met with so much suc- 
cess at the outset, that we plunged 
into fresh acts of oppression in the 
exultation of our triumphant pro- 
gress. Throughout the whole line 
of country traversed on the route, 
supplies were enforced for our troops, 
the ameers of Sindh were mulcted 
in large sums of money, for the pay- 
ment of which they already held a 
receipt in full, and an existing treaty, 
prohibiting the transport of military 
stores along the ladies, was openly 
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and unscrupulously violated for the 
convenience of the expedition. In- 
justice begets injustice, says our 
author, but it also, sooner or later, 
begets its own punishment. At 
Peshawur, Shah Soojah was formally 
installed; he was restored to his 
monarchy under a royal salute, and 
in the presence of a grand holiday 
review of British troops. And in 
due time this promising ceremonial 
was followed up by the expulsion of 
Dost Mahomed, who, for a long 
period, gave us heavy work to do in 
chasing him, through mingled for- 
tunes of victory and defeat, all over 
the country. ‘1am like a wooden 
spoon,’ cried Dost Mahomed ; ‘ you 
may throw me hither and thither, 
but I shall not be hurt.’ Beaten in 
one place, he immediately started 
up with renewed vigour in another. 
Wherever he went, he set the whole 
population in a blaze. But this 
could not last for ever. On the 2nd 
of November, 1840, the doom of 
Dost Mahomed went forth, but he 
reserved to himself the glory of pro- 
nouncing it. After having eluded 
the British troops like an ignis 
Satuus, he re-appeared at the head of 
a handful of followers in the valley of 
Purwandunah. The British force 
was posted opposite to him. It was 
a clear, bright morning, and the 
crisp, fresh air seemed to breathe 
confidence and courage. Our cavalry 
advanced to outflank the enemy, 
and from that moment Dost Ma- 
homed cast behind him all thought 
of retreat. At the head of a small 
band of horsemen, badly mounted, 
he advanced to meet his assailants. 


Beside him rode the bearer of the 
blue standard, which marked his place 
in the battle. He pointed to it; reined 
in his horse; then snatching the white 
lunghi from his head, stood up in his 
stirrups uncovered before his followers, 
and called upon them, in the name of 
God and the Prophet, to drive the 
cursed Kaffirs from the country of the 
faithful. ‘Follow me,’ he cried aloud, 
‘or I am a lost man,’ 


We need not enter into the parti- 
culars of the fight. The Afghans, ad- 
vancing steadily, drove the British 
cavalry like sheep before them. Two 
of our bravest officers were cut to 
pieces. Dost Mahomed was master 
of the field. This overwhelming dis- 


aster filled the English with dismay. 
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It had a different effect on Dost Ma- 
homed. He knew that his tem 
rary success would only hasten hi 
ruin, by inducing the British to 
redouble their exertions; and he 
resolved to anticipate the destiny 
he could not avert. The scene that 
follows is one of the most touching 
in a narrative crowded with striking 
and pathetic incidents :— 

He had met the British troops in the 
field, and, at the head of a little band of 
horsemen, had driven back the cavalry 
of the Feringhees—his last charge had 
been a noble one, he might now retire 
from the contest without a blot upon his 
name. So thought the ex-Ameer; as 
was his wont, taking counsel of his 
saddle. None knew in the British camp 
thedirection he had taken—none guessed 
the character of his thoughts. On the 
day after the victory of Purwundarrah 
he was under the walls of Caubul. He 
had been four-and-twenty hours in the 
saddle; but betrayed little symptom of 
fatigue. A single horseman attended 
him. As they approached the residence 
of the British Envoy, they saw an 
English gentleman returning from his 
evening ride. The attendant galloped 
forward to satisfy himself of the identity 
of the rider, and being assured that the 


envoy was before him, said that the 


Ameer was at hand. ‘ What Ameer?’ 
asked Macnaughten. ‘Dost Mahomed 
Khan,’ was the answer; and presently 
the Ameer himself stood before him. 
Throwing himself fron his horse, Dost 
Mahomed saluted the envoy, and said 
he was come to clain his protection. 
He surrendered his sword to the British 
chief; but Macnaghkien returning it to 
him, desired the ameer to remount. 
They then rode together into the mission 
eompound—Dost Mahomed asking many 
eager questions about his family as they 
went. A tent having been pitched for 
his accommodation, he wrote letters to 
his sons, exhorting them to follow his 
example and seek the protection of the 
British Government. 

The object of the expedition was 
now accomplished ; but Shah Soojah 
was to be kept upon the throne to 
which we had raised him, and our 
army was to make its way home 
again. These ends were not so easil 
achieved as might be supposed. it 
soon appeared that Shah Soojah 
could not control the power he was 
set up to govern; and while our 
troops were yet in sightof his capital, 
the people broke out into rebellion, 
the first intimation of which was 


the butchery in cold blood of Sir 
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Alexander Burnes. Then ensued 
that long train of humiliations and 
harassing defeats which terminated 
in the total extinction of the whole 
army. before Caubul, and its nume- 
rous followers, of whom but one man 
escaped alive to relate the tidings. 
The retreat from Caubul had an 
ominous prelude in the murder of 
Sir William Macnaghten in broad 
daylight, on the open plain, and the 
recreant submission of our troops, 
whose spirit was effectually broken, 
to the assassination of their chief 
before their eyes. ‘Not a gun,’ 
says Mr. Kaye, ‘ was fired from the 
ramparts of the cantonment; not a 
company of troops sallied out to 
rescue or revenge ; the body of the 
British minister was left to be hacked 
to pieces, and his mangled remains 
were paraded in barbarous triumph 
about the streets and bazaars of the 
city!’ The history of the subsequent 
retreat of the army, literally shot 
down like dogs in the savage passes 
of the mountains, is detailed with 
terrible minuteness in these volumes. 
They had struggled on from day to 
day, every hour thinning their num- 
bers, and filling the survivors with 
a ferocious despair,—struggling on 
through the human shambles, in the 
hope of reaching Jellahabad, where 
Sale was shut up with his brigade. 
The sequel is briefly told. 


On the 13th of January, when the 
garrison were busy on the works, toiling 
with axe and shovel, with their arms 
piled and their accoutrements laid out 
close at hand, a sentry, on the ramparts, 
looking out towards the Caubul road, saw 
a solitary white-faced horseman strug- 
gling on towards the fort. The word 
was passed ; the tidings spread. Presently 
the ramparts were lined with officers, 
looking out, with throbbing hearts, 
through unsteady telescopes, or with 
straining eyes tracing the road. Slowly 
and painfully, as though horse and 
rider both were in an extremity of mortal 
weakness, the solitary mounted man 
came reeling, tottering on. They saw 
that he was an Englishman. On a 
wretched, weary pony, clinging, as one 
sick or wounded, to its neck, he sate or 
rather leant forward; and there were 
those who, as they watched his progress, 
thought that he could never reach, un- 
aided, the walls of Jellahabad. 

A shudder ran through the garrison. 
That solitary horseman looked like the 
messenger of death. Few doubted that 
he was the bearer of intelligence that 
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would fill their souls with horror and 
dismay. Their worst forebodings seemed 
confirmed. There was the one man who 
was to tell the story of the massacre of a 
great army. A party of cavalry were 
sent out to succourhim. They brought 
him in wounded, exhausted, half-dead. 
The messenger was Dr. Brydon, and he 
now reported his belief that he was the 
sole sufvivor of an army of some sixteen 
thousand men. 


It was said that Colonel Dennie 
predicted this issue, that but one 
man would survive, and that he 
would come to announce the destruc- 
tion of the rest; and when he did 
come, he exclaimed—‘ Did I not say 
so?—Here comes the messenger !’ 
These oracular inspirations affect 
the mind painfully on such occa- 
sions, and shed a tinge of gloomy 
superstition over scenes already 
abundantly dismal. 

We must not attempt to track the 
concluding events of the war, but 
we will make room for a passage 
that will complete the history of 
Shah Soojah’s career. Unable to 
quell the insurrection, or to protect 
in his own dominions the friendly 
troops that had entered them on his 
behalf, he crowned his recreant in- 
consistency by entering into a nego- 
tiation with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed, whom he had dethroned, and 
marching out of his capital to assist 
him against the English at Jella- 
habad. Mark the end of this double 
treachery. 


Rising early on the morning of the 
5th, he arrayed himself in royal apparel, 
and, accompanied by a small party of 
Hindostanees, proceeded under a salute, 
in a chair of state, towards his camp, 
which had been pitched at Seeah-Sungh. 
But Soojah-ool-dowlah, the son of the 
Newab, had gone out before him, and 
placed in ambush a party of Jezailchees. 
As the Shah and his followers were 
making their way towards the regal tent, 
the marksmen fired upon them. The 
volley took murderous effect. Several 
of the bearers and of the escort were 
struck down; and the king himself 
killed on the spot. A ball had entered 
his brain. Soojah-ool-dowlah then rode 
up; and as he contempleted his bloody 
work, the body of the unhappy king, 
vain and pompous as he was to the very 
last, was stripped of all the jewels about 
it—the jewelled dagger, the jewelled 
girdle, the jewelled head-dress; and it 
was then cast into a ditch. 

Jt would make an appropriate 
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companion picture to this 
to extract the account o 
Mahomed’s restoration ; 
must hasten to conclude. 

Lord Ellenborough succeeded 
Lord Auckland, and his first act 
was to reverse the policy of his pre- 
decessor. The whole world had 
cried out against it, and we had 
paid the costly penalty of our injus- 
tice by the sacrifice of many thou- 
sands of lives, and the expenditure, 
to our eternal disgrace, of a prodi- 
gious sum of money. Nor was there 
wanted at the close a startling cir- 
cumstance to impress the lesson 
more deeply upon after ages. From 
the very same retreat in Simlah 
in which Lord Auckland wrote his 
declaration of war, Lord Ellen- 
borough issued the proclamation by 
which the whole spirit and . purpose 
of that policy was explicitly con- 
demned and retracted ! 

Mr. Kaye has rendered good 
service by the publication of this 
work at this juncture. Independent 
of all party influences, it exhibits 
the course of that fatal expedition 
with a vigour and impartiality of 
delineation that cannot fail to pro- 
duce the best effects at the present 
moment. According to the last 
accounts from India, the chiefs of 
Candahar, mustering a body of 
4000 horsemen, have entered Herat, 
under the protection of the Shah of 
Persia, who is stated to have occu- 
pied the city with a force of no less 
than 12,000 men. In addition to 
this intelligence, we hear of the 
advance of Dost Mahomed, who has 
organized an army under the com- 
mand of his son, Hyder Khan, for 
the invasion of Herat. This Hyder 
Khan founds some title to the 
throne by virtue of his marriage with 
the widow of his brother, Akbar, a 
daughter of the late sovereign; 
while Mahomed Khan, another of 
the Barukzye race, brother of Dost 
Mahomed, and formerly ruler of 
Peshawur, sets up a similar claim. 
Herat is thus again in the market, 
to be contested by rival princes, each 
having some shadow of a right, and 
followers enough to enable him to 
assert it; while our interests in 
that quarter are still more seriously 
endangered by the appearance of the 
Russians in the field, who are said 
to have landed a body of troops on 


assage 
Dost 
but we 
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the southern coast of the Caspian 
Sea, with the undisguised intention 
of investing the beleagueredcity. Let 
us, then, in time take a profitable 
lesson from the misfortunes of the 
past, and instead of treating with 
indifference or hostility the friend- 
ship of the Afghan sovereign, let us 
seek to conciliate his alliance, if the 
recollection of the wrongs he has 
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suffered at our hands do not impel 
him to forbid the bans. With the 
Afghan, revenge is virtue ; let it be 
our course to subdue its demonstra- 
tion, not by levying a new army of 
the Indus, but by an open and 
honourable policy, which it is clearly 
as much the interest of Dost Ma- 
homed as it is our own to cultivate 
with earnestness and sincerity. 


FLAX AND FLAX-COTTON. 


Qix periods, as they are called, 
have elapsed since the supposed 
creation of the world. They are 
represented thus: the Primitive, the 
Persian, the Egyptian, the Grecian, 
the Roman, and that which is termed 
the Middle Ages. These periods 
were subdivided into what conven- 
tionality designates ages and gene- 
rations. As those ages increased, 
the progressive development of the 
human mind kept pace with them, 
as it found fresh objects for in- 
vestigation in their application to 
the uses of man. Each of these 
ages has left for posterity some 
peculiar characteristic, which stamps 
at once its fame. The inven- 
tion of gunpowder is associated 
with one; the art of printing with 
another ;_ the aakad of letters 
illustrates the annals of a third: 
Shakspeare rendered the era in 
aakhe lived memorable ; and the 
name of Milton emblazons the page 
of the history of King Charles. 
Again, Newton and his theories 
earn a reputation for the reign of 
Queen Anne second only to that 
which Shakspeare earned for that of 
Elizabeth. If we reflect for a mo- 
ment, we shall find that the dis- 
coveries and inventions in science 
and art which have taken place in 
our own time, give to the present 
age an importance equal to that 
of any which have preceded it. 
Steam, for instance, which, though, 
known to the past age, is unques- 
tionably identified with our own 
era, whether we view its uses in the 
elevation of mineral substances from 
thecrusts of the globe, or of itsagency 
in bringing us, as it is proposed, 
within seven days’ journey of Cal- 


cutta. Scientific researches on solar 
light have given to art a wonderful 
discovery, known, from the name 
of its founder, as the Daguerreo- 
type. By this system may be ac- 
complished in four seconds a more 
perfect likeness in its details and 
truthfulness, so far as regards the 
features, than was ever produced 
by a Reynolds, a Lawrence, or 
a West, in an equal number of 
months. 

Lightning conductors. Look at 
their uses. Imagine the fragments of 
the Duke of York’s column scattered 
about the Atheneum and Senior 
United Service Clubs by the 
electric fluid from the want of 
a lightning conductor; or the 
Crystal Palace shattered into a 
million particles from a like cause. 
Running through the list of im- 
portant inventions, we have stopped 
to pause on the utility of the safety- 
lamp, electro-plating and gilding, 
and that most wonderful of all gifts 
of science, the electric telegraph. 
Each of these displays very clearly 
the genius with which this age is 
endowed. 

Contemporaneous with those great 
inventions, plans have been, and are 
being, worked out for the increased 
happiness of the human family. As 
the powers of steam are more and 
more developed, bringing within 
easy distance of the enlightened in- 
habitants of Europe, the rich and 
luxuriant soils of New Zealand or 
Australia, of Port Natal or Van- 
couver’s Island, so the increasing 
population relievethe parent, Nature, 
of the burden of supporting them at 
home, and they go forth to found 
new cities and empires, the Anglo- 
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Saxon race leading the van of 
civilization, of commerce, and of 
industry, in the New World, as it 
does in the Old. Emigration is 
one remedy; colonization another. 
Persons emigrating may have some 
idea of returning to Europe laden 
with the riches produced by either 
sheep’s wool in Australia, or the 
spoils and trophies of a hunter's life 
in Africa. Those who go forth to 
colonize have no intention ever to 
take up a permanent residence at 
home again. Both are generally poor 
in representative wealth. aon 
labour is, therefore, greatly in de- 
mand. Reaping by machinery must 
for a time be known to them only 
as a thing existing. No wonder, 
then, that the labouring population 
leave England and Ireland. There 
is but little difference in the change, 
after all. A few associations to 
forget—a few months’ voyage by 
sea, and instead of the laws being 
filtered for their safe government 
through the Home Office in White- 
hall, they are handed over for execu- 
tion to the Colonial Office in Downing 
Street. 

Another change for the people at 
home has taken place,—some are of 
opinion for the better—others, for 
the worse: that from a prohibitive 
duty on the importation of foreign 
= to free trade. Time will 

ecide which policy is right—a free 
trade or protection. 

The agitation consequent upon 
the abolition of the slave trade, 
arising from the probable scarcity 
of sugar, set men’s heads to work, 
and, as a substitute, the production 
of sugar from beetroot was proposed. 
Sugar from the cane is, however, still 

lentiful, and there is no occasion 
for the beetroot sugar yet. 

The flax movement is the newest 
thing out. It is the great gun of 
the season; and as a matter of na- 
tional importance, its culture is now 
engrossing muchattention. Allclasses 
of the community, from the peer to 
the peasant, manifest much interest 
in its extension. The government 
itself appears to be deeply sensible 
of its utility in enriching a hitherto 
poor country—Ireland. Its cultiva- 
tion in that country, in its manufac- 
turing and commercial bearings on 
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the welfare of the people, cannot be 
over-estimated. Kor in England 
ean it be less so. The objection to 
encourage its growth which has 
hitherto prevailed, on account of the 
want of a proper system of steep- 
ing to make the commodity market- 
atle, as well as the erroneous im- 
pression which farmers entertained 
respecting its exhaustive effect upon 
the land where it was grown, has now 
been met. In the first instance, by 
an invention, simple in its organiza- 
tion; in the second, by what expe- 
rience has shown to be the contrary. 
By chemical analyzation we are 
told,* that if the construction of the 
lant be closely examined, it will be 
ound that those portions of it which 
absorb the alkalies and the nutritive 
properties of the soil are those which 
are not required for manufacture— 
i.e., the woody part of the plant, 
the resinous matter, and the seed. 
The capsules of the seeds, the husks 
of the capsules, and the seeds con- 
tain a very large proportion of 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid, and 
may, consequently, be advanta- 
geously employed for the purpose 
of manure, or for the feeding of 
cattle. That part of the plant which 
is required for manufacture—viz., 
the fibre, consists of about forty- 
seven parts of carbon in 100, united 
to the elements of water, It may 
be said, that the principal constituent 
parts of the fibre consist of hydro- 
gen, oxygen, and carbon—all of 
which are derived, not from the 
soil, but from the atmosphere. 

Respecting the exhaustive powers 
of the crop upon the land, accounts 
have been given by many eminent 
landownersdemonstrating the fallacy 
of such an opinion. Exhaustive it 
must be to a certain extent, but less 
so than wheat. The latter, it is as- 
serted in Somersetshire, grows best 
after the former. 

Lord Monteagle has grown some 
flax upon his land in Ireland, and 
the result has been, that though the 
land had been rather exhausted be- 
fore he had sown it, that land became 
better than any other on his estate, 
and the best grass was got off the 
meadow in which flax had been 
grown. Mr. Druce, of Ensham, 
Oxfordshire, has, like hundreds of 


* The Flax Movement, by Chevalier Claussen. 
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others, added his testimony to the 
fact that its growth cannot be dele- 
terious to the land. If chemical 
analysis and practical experience can 
confirm that opinion, which in the 
second ‘ period’ of history existed— 
namely, that flax* is an article of 
general utility, and a marketable 
commodity, little blame on the side 
of posterity, even if the views of the 
greatest supporters of the movement 
be not carried out, will attach itself 
to this age for the endeavours which 
are now being made to render it an 
useful and staple commodity. There 
is little doubt that the grower of flax 
will find a ready and remunerative 
market to dispose of his crop. 

It is asserted that one half of the 
present demand for cotton may be 
advantageously supplied by home- 
grown flax. ‘The climate and soil of 
England are peculiarly favourable to 
its growth. Belgium has, hitherto, 
been considered as the best soil for 
flax. Circumstances have, however, 

roved the contrary. The severe 

roughts to which that country is 
subject, not unfrequently inflict 
serious damage upon thecrop. The 
damage must be increased, too, if 
those droughts occur in the spring 
of the year, from the fact that the 
crop is young, and consequently less 
able to withstand their deleterious 
effects. It is astonishing that in the 
United Kingdom the plant has been 
brought to great perfection in lo- 
calities where, from the state of the 
soil, it would be least expected. In 
the fen districts of England, flax has 
been produced. An Irish bog has 
produced acrop. Ithas been grown 
upon the beacon-hill of Norfolk, and 
reared its head on the summit of the 
Wicklow mountains. The facility of 
inter-communication between agri- 
cultural and commercial districts is 
now such, that no great difficulty 
would be found by the grower ob- 
taining a market for the disposal of 
the plant. Flax is now being em- 
ployed in our silk, woollen, and cotton 
manufactures. The largest portion 
of the article employed is of foreign 
growth. It must of necessity become 
larger from the continually increas- 
ing demand, unless the encourage- 
ment of its growth at home be fa- 
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voured. A Britishagriculturist should 
not lose the profit which would be 
realized by the consumption of flax 
in his own country. If he wishes to 
import, why he had better do so. 
On the other hand, if flax would pay 
him as well as wheat, or even as oats 
or potatoes, he should consider that 
by not producing it, a considerable 
sum of money leaves the country 
annually, which might be kept at 
home. In oil-cake alone 70,000 tons 
are annually imported, exceeding a 
value of 500,000. This 70,000 tons 
is for feeding English cattle. The 
agriculturist ought, in our opinion, to 
produce the oil-cake himself. 

Flax seed for sowing and crushing 
is imported annually to the amount of 
1,820,000/. taking the quantity im- 
ported, 650,000 quarters, at 7s. per 
quarter. Linseed-oil pressers are 
thrown for dependence upon foreign 
supplies. Why may not 2,000,000/. 
annually be saved to England? which 
would be the result if our agri- 
culturists cultivated flax at home. 
Another of the advantages that the 
agriculturist would experience, if a 
crop were produced at home, would 
be, that instead of having the mere 
refuse and husks which remain after 
the expression of the oleaginous 
properties from the seed which 
appertains to the oil-cake imported 
from foreign countries, he might send 
his seed to the oil-presser, who would 
return the refuse, and he would thus 
be enabled to fatten his cattle upon 
cake produced from home-grown 
inateoll of foreign linseed. 

In our manufactures the relation- 
ship in which the fibre of the plant 
stands is worth a moment’s con- 
sideration. In two main branches 
of our textile manufactures we are 
completely dependent for the supply 
of the raw material grown in foreign 
countries. Cotton and linen are 
the two articles. Of the first we 
must remain dependent for the 
supply required for home use and 
for exportation. But, on the other 
hand, by the adaptation of flax to 
cotton machinery, the extent of 
dependence will, it is asserted by 
those interested in the movement, 
be considerably lessened. This result 
will, however, be determined by the 





* Dr. Cooke Taylor's Manual of Ancient History. 
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spirit in which our agricultural 
ypulation take it up. The manu- 
acturing districts await with anxiety 
the decision of our farmers in the 
matter. Manchester and Leeds, 
the former in cotton, and the latter 
in wool, are of opinion that the 
combination of the fibre with the 
two articles just mentioned would 
reduce their price to the consumcr 
at least twenty per cent.—not to 
speak of the increased employment 
that those districts would derive 
from its introduction in an agricul- 
tural, as well as a commercial view. 
Tn our linen and other manufactures 
100,000 tons of flax are annuall 
consumed; 75,000 tons are imported ; 
and the British Isles, where the 
article of linen is completed for 
consumption, furnish 25,000 tons. 

It is computed that the total 
value of all the articles of British 
manufacture, in which the flax fibre 
imported is employed, exceeds 
5,000,0002. annually. 

The great object of those who 
identify themselves with the move- 
ment should be to make the plant 
a marketable auxiliary to cotton. 


Hitherto that difficulty has been a 
great drawback to those agricul- 
turists who felt disposed toencourage 


its growth. The mode of steeping 
may be set down as the chief impe- 
diment. By a happy invention, 
however, before alluded to, this 
impediment may be said to have 
been got over; and the Chevalier 
Claussen, to whose credit the origin 
of the new system is due, as well as 
its practical application, is now in a 
position to prove its truth. 
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Catalogues of the Great Exhibition, 

edited by Robert Hunt, Esq., thus 

describes the advantages of the 
rocess as exhibited by the Chevalier 
laussen :— 

In the first stage it will enable the 
farmer, by mechanical means, and with 
little trouble and expense, to reduce the 
bulk of his flax crop, so as to give him 
access to markets, and render it market- 
able. It will enable him at the same 
time to preserve, to be returned to the 
land, those portions of the crop which 
tend to exhaust the soil ; the produce 
being a description of fibre adapted to 
the coarser kinds of the flax manufac- 
turn. By the second, or boiling opera- 
tion, the long, troublesome, and noxious 
process of steeping may be dispensed 
with, in the preparation of flax for the 
finer purposes, for which long fibre is 
spun in the ordinary way. Lastly, by 
reducing the flax to short fibre, and by 
splitting it up by means of the chemical 
process above described, a great ex- 
tension of the demand for flax may be 
expected, to be spun on cotton, wool, 
and silk machinery alone, or in combi- 
nation with any of those substances. 
All these results will have been ob- 
tained through microscopic researches 
into the structure of the flax plant, and 
the application of chemical knowledge 
to the improvement of old processes for 
preparing it for use. 

There are many inventions of 
this age that must necessarily meet 
with inconsiderable success; many 
that will meet with no success at all. 
The invention of the Chevalier 
Claussen is, however, if we are not 
greatly mistaken, destined to enjoy 
great popularity, and his name is as 
indissolubly connected with flax as 
that of Arkwright or Watt with 
cotton and the steam-engine. 
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EDMUND BURKE. 


OME years have now elapsed 
since our readers were gratified 
by the publication of the Corre- 
spondence of the Right Honourable 
Edmund Burke, between the years 
1744 and the period of his decease 
in 1797. The letters have now 
taken their place among the literary 
treasures that we owe to the distin- 
guished man by whom they were 
written ; and they form an excel- 
lent supplement to his great works. 
They were edited without the least 
affectation by Earl Fitzwilliam and 
Sir Richard Bourke, and the public 
were told, for the first time, the 
reason why the manuscripts which 
Burke was known to have left had 
not sooner been given to the world. 
Executors, like other men, must 
ay the tribute of mortality. Dr. 
Soepaneo and the Bishop of Ro- 
chester both died before they had 
finished their labour of love. The 


manuscripts were then taken into 
the care of the late Earl Fitzwilliam ; 
but he, too, died ; and it was not until 

surke had been sleeping ——e 


for almost fifty years in the chure 
of Beaconsfield, that his letters saw 
the light. 

It is needless to say that they 
confirmed the impression of his 
character that all judicious readers 
of his works must have entertained. 
They had, however, scarcely been 
well read and considered before the 
world was astonished by another 
French revolution. From France 
this democratic spirit spread with 
the rapidity of sloctricity over all 
Europe, and no country was free 
from its effects. It turned the minds 
of all thinkers back upon the history 
of the last seventy years, and kindled 
a fresh interest in the writings of 
Edmund Burke. To some people 
it might seem that the value of his 
speculations had diminished, while 
to others it might appear that his 
wisdom was more and more proved. 
It cannot, therefore, be deemed un- 
necessary, or of little consequence, 
if after the lapse of many years, 
we endeavour to give an impartial 
consideration to the writings of this 
great man. 

Edmund Burke was born in a house 
on Arran Quay, in the metropolis of 


Treland; but his health being very 
delicate, and a tendency to con- 
sumption having shown itself, he 
was after some years removed to 
his grandfather’s residence at Castle 
Town Roche. As of nearly all 
oung geniuses, tales have been re- 
ated about his love of learning, 
and his superiority to the children 
among whom he was placed. His 
brother Richard always declared 
that Edmund had monopolized all 
the talent of the family; and that 
while the other children were always 
laying, he was always reading. 
he boy was father of the man; 
seldom, indeed, it was when the 
statesman was not busy. How long 
he remained at Castle Town is not 
very well known, but it seems pro- 
bable that five years was the period. 
He then returned to Dublin, and 
shortly afterwards was sent to Balli- 
tore. Here his acquaintance with 
the Shackletons commenced. No- 
thing is more honourable to Burke 
than the manner in which he pre- 
served, during all the brilliant scenes 
of his life, the sacred remembrance 
of his school-days and of his boyish 
friendships. , 

When the whole world was ringing 
with the fame of the great orator, 
his heart still yearned towards the 
places and the companions of his 
early days. Proud and unbending 
to some of the great political leaders 
of his time, he never was otherwise 
than kind, frank, and unassuming 
to the humble Richard Shackleton, 
the old steward, and his poor rela- 
tions. 

After spending some years at 
Ballitore, he entered Trinity Col- 
lege, at the age of fifteen. Of his 
college life not much is known, 
although some of his admirers will 
have it that his academical career 
was highly distinguished. He cer- 
tainly was elected a scholar in 1746; 
but it does not appear that he was 
considered anything more than an 
ordinary, clever young man, steady 
in disposition, and ardent in the 
pursuit of knowledge. 

He was of course a dabbler in 
poetry ; and his biographer, Mr. 

rior, as usual with biographers, 
thinks that his verses have great 
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merit. His translation of the con- 
clusion of the second ‘Georgic’ is 
much better done than most of our 
college prize translations ; but it is 
ridiculous to consider his poeti- 
cai effusions as anything more 
than good academical verses. Every 
year such rhymes are abundantly 

ured out; and every year, after 

eing read by admiring friends and 
relations, they are forgotten, or are 
only brought out on family anniver- 
saries from the treasuries of kind 
aunts or of exulting grandmammas. 

He seems to have acquired a good 
stock of miscellaneous’ knowledge ; 
but he did not differ much from his 
fellow-students. We are told of his 
great love for English authors, and 
it is not our intention to question 
the sincerity of his love. It is cer- 
tain, however, that his learning was 
too much the learning of colleges ; 
that for a thinker so great and 
original he showed not much discri- 
mination. This even was charac- 
teristic of his later years. Burke 
often quoted Shakspeare, and often 
praised him; but he never showed 
much reverence for the greatest of 
all dramatists. His favourite author 
was Milton, whom he placed at the 
head of English literature. With 
him, however, he classed an author 
of very inferior merit. He loved 
Young so much, that he is said to 
have Goon able to repeat nearly all 
the Night Thoughts by heart. Nay, 
he went even further than this in 
his admiration. On a fly-leaf of the 
volume which he used to carry about 
with him, he wrote:— 


-Jove claimed the verse old Homer sung, 
But God himself inspired Young. 


On the 23rd of April, 1747, his 
name was entered at the Middle 
Temple; and in 1750 he left Ireland, 
with the ostensible purpose of keep- 
ing his law terms in London. 

A very interesting letter to one 
of his young friends is in existence, 
and from it we learn his first im- 
pressions of England. 

The young adventurer soon found, 
however, that learning and genius 
were little patronized, and that he 
must work his own way. In rather 
bombastic language we find him 
declaring, that the fine arts still 
flourished ; that poetry raised her 
enchanting voice to heaven; that 
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history arrested the wings of Time ; 
that «en hy, the queenof arts and 
decline of heaven, daily extended 
her empire; that fancy was sporting 
on ——a and that metaphysics 
—_ er cobwebs. The House of 
ommons raised strong emotions in 
his breast. He felt that there was 
a theatre as noble as any that Greece 
and Rome offered in their proudest 
days. William Pitt was at that 
time the most brilliant orator; and 
all that he was he had made himself 
by his eloquence and patriotism. The 
political world, indeed, was not very 
stirring. The reign of the Pelhams 
was undisturbed. The very name 
of opposition appeared to be for- 
gotten. Garrick had just become 
manager of Drury Lane; Reynolds 
was busy at his easel; Fielding 
struggling with a broken constitu- 
tion, and a not very honourable 
name; and brave Samuel Johnson 
residing in a humble dwelling in 
Gough-square, and writing the 
Rambler for his daily bread. 

All the young stranger’s enthu- 
siasm for the living did not prevent 
him from paying more than one 
visit to the resting-place of the 
illustrious dead. He stood among 
the monuments in Westminster 
Abbey, and unutterable thoughts 
flashed across his mind. After life’s 
fitful fever, the statesman and author 
sleep well! The struggles, the en- 
mities, the heart-breakings, the 
rivalries, the aspirations influence 
no longer; poverty, misery, abase- 
ment are at length vanquished, and 
a peaceful halo of glory is resting 
on their graves. 

On describing some of his sensa- 
tions to his early correspondent, two 
or three sentences, exquisitely cha- 
racteristic of Burke’s habits and 
feelings, fell from his pen. Even 
then, with all his ambition and 
enthusiasm, he had no desire to 
sleep in the great Abbey; and this 
love for a more humble grave con- 
tinued during the whole of his long, 
arduous, and glorious career. e 
was always a lover of his household 
gods and family fireside; and de- 
clared that the prospect of a = 
grave among his kinsmen, in a little 
country churchyard, was to him more 
pleasing than the proud mausoleum 
of a Capulet. 

Little is known about his pro- 
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ceedings during the first year of his 
residence in London. His declared 
object, of course, was the study of 
the law; and, perhaps, for some 
time, he may have thought that he 
was fulfilling his father’s wishes by 
acquiring a good stock of legal 
knowledge ; but, as is the case with 
many imaginative minds, the 
charms of literature proved too 
seductive; and his heart, never 
much attached to the less engaging 
mistress, soon forsook her for her 
more attractive rival. His. health, 
too, was not so robust as it after- 
wards became; and this, perhaps, 
might appear to him a suflicient ex- 
euse for allowing many a legal folio 
to gather dust upon his shelves. His 
vacations were generally spent in 
excursions about the country. His 
terms fast succeeded each other; but 
whatever may have been the reason, 
and however much his poor father 
may have been disappointed, it is 
eertain, that after passing the usual 
time at. his legal studies, he was not 
called to the bar, and that law was 
soon afterwards abandoned. Burke 
became a man without a profession. 
He cut every cable that Somme him 
to the moorings of his youth; and 
leaving the common track, by which 
a safe and sure voyage might be 
effected, the young adventurer 
launched out alone, on an unknown 
sea, without any guidance but his 
own brave heart, and his ardent and 
enterprising soul. 

It is not known what were the 
subjects that first employed his pen. 
They were, doubtless, of little con- 
sequence, or they would not have 
been suffered to pass into oblivion. 
We hasten to his first important 
publication. 

In the year 1756, the Vindication 
% Natural Society was published. 

his work, the first of Burke’s ac- 
knowledged productions, deserves a 
more attentive consideration than 
it has generally received. It has 
often been said that the fruits of his 
mind ripened before the blossoms 
appeared that his early works were 
cold and sclampessiensd, while, as he 


— older, his style became more 
eclamatory, and his eloquence more 


gorgeous. This is, undoubtedly, in 
some respects true; although this 
imitation of Bolingbroke proves it 
not to be so unreservedly true as it 
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resemble Bacon so much in this 
mental characteristic, as in others 
of much more importance. 

If we look only at the Essay on 
the Sublime and Beautiful, and com- 
pare it with the Reflections on the 
French Revolution, there is, indeed, 
a most striking difference in the 
style of the two celebrated works. 
The first was written in the author's 
—_ the latter in his old age: 

ow strange, then, it has been said, 
is the mental phenomenon that is 
here exhibited! Youth is generally 
the time of imagination, of passion, 
of love, of poetry, of eloquence ; old 
age the period when the judgment 
is matured, when the passions have 
subsided, when poetry, rhetoric, 
enthusiasm, and all the glittering 
dreams of early days, charm us no 
longer, when the world has lost its 
attractions, when the freshness of 
its colours has passed away, when 
one illusion after another has left 
us, and we smile bitterly and sadly 
at many things that once appeared 
noble, beautiful, and true. Yet 
Burke was more enthusiastic, more 
chivalrous, more imaginative, more 
impassioned at seventy than at 
twenty-five. All the splendid visions 
of youth played round the death- 
bed of the grey-haired old man. To 
him the world was still beautiful, 
life was a noble drama—love and 
truth were not mere names. At all 
times he was open, straightforward, 
and manly; but it was only as years 
rolled on, and time marked the 
wrinkles on the philosopher’s brow, 
that his sterling qualities were 
richly decorated with the graces of 
humanity. At twenty-five, he had 
to fight fis way to power and glory; 
at seventy, honour and fame were 
his in an abundant measure. He 
had had rather an earnest game to 
play, yet he had played it like a 
man: he had seen much of baseness, 
cowardice, and perfidy, yet his heart 
had not become cold, his sympathies 
for his fellow-man were not languid. 
Around the bed on which he was 
dying, the echoes of a mighty earth- 
quake were heard, a great change 
was coming upon the nations, and 
each man seemed determined to do 
that which was right in his own 
eyes. The fire of the old statesman 
glowed in its ashes. Over the whole 
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world his voice resounded, and all 
ears were turned to listen, some in 
wonder, some in fear, some in ad- 
miration at the brilliant death-notes 
of that ‘old man eloquent.’ 
Circumstances saleubiodiy have 
a great effect upon men. A minute’s 
delay at a railway station may per- 
manently influence the history of 
years. It would be a great error 
to imagine that Burke’s eloquence, 
passion, and declamation, were the 
effect of some mental growth, that 
only attained perfection during his 
later years. This Vindication of 
Natural Society is not, in many 
passages, different from the Letters 
on a Regicide Peace, so far as mere 
style is considered. It would seem 
to indicate that Burke had several 
styles which he could wield at will; 
and that he sometimes adopted one, 
and sometimes another, as he thought 
it might best answer his present 
purpose. No author could ever 
write with more fervid eloquence, 
no author could ever write with 
more purity and simplicity. Of his 
simple style, the Philosophical In- 
quiry into the Origin of our Ideas of 
the Sublime and Beautiful, written, 


it has been said, about the age of 
twenty, and the Observations on a 
late State of the Nation, written 
about the age of thirty-nine, are 


examples. The Vindication of 
Natural Society, written at twenty- 
five, and the Letter to a Noble Lord, 
written at sixty-six, are specimens 
of his more brilliant and rhetorical 
‘composition. 

No man better understood the art 
of writing. He on one occasion said, 
that ‘without much pretension to 
literature himself, he had aspired to 
the love of letters.’ The reason of 
this humility was obvious. Burke 
had a fine sense of the becoming ; 
but he was, indeed, a master of style. 
Whoever wants to know the various 
capabilities of the English language, 
should study Swift and Burke. They 
are both great English writers, per- 
haps the only authors of whom we 
can say with truth, that their prose 
is perfect. For Addison, with all 
his idiomatic graces, seldom has 
much vigour; and Johnson, though 
forcible enough, has his dignified 
strut everywhere intruding upon 
the scene, and disturbing the emo- 
tions he would excite. Hume loved 
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Frenchmen and French literature 
so much, that while he attained in 
his own writing much of the pre- 
cision and polish of Voltaire, he 
never stirs the blood with true 
English eloquence; and Gibbon, 
with more real English feeling than 
Hume, has all the pomposity of 
Johnson, and all the Frenchified 
affectation of his brother historian 
and sceptic. True English writing 
is really a very scarce article; 
and, what with orators and German 
philosophers, it seems every day 
getting scarcer than ever. Oh, for 
the English of Shakspeare, and of 
our good old Bible! 

But it is not the style alone that 
makes this little piece of philoso- 
— irony so peculiarly interesting. 

urke appears here very much in 
the same fight as he does in his Re- 


Jlections on the French Revolution. 


When he thus in his youth ridiculed 
the paradoxes of Bolingbroke, he 
little knew what was fermenting in 
men’s minds, what terrible events 
were approaching, what a hideous 
shape this miscalled philosophical 
spirit would assume. The old saw 
tells us that the playthings éf chil- 
dren are neglected in boyhood, and 
laughed at in manhood; but the 
philosophic toy of Burke’s youth 
waxed great, and became the bloody 
monster that made him tremble as 
he descended in a green old age to 
the tomb. ~ How little we know 
what the revolution of seasons may 
mature! how little cause we have 
to put faith in our boasted reason! 
Fifty years! fifty years! where 
shall we all be? —where shall the 
world be in fifty years? What a 
spectacle Europe presented when 
this eighteenth century commenced! 
A different drama, and yet the same, 
is now in progress. Monarchs, 
dynasties, statesmen, generals, 
authors, have been born, grown to 
maturity, died, been wept, and been 
nearly lation. The golden balls 
have been tossed from hand to hand, 
yet the angels may weep, and the 
fiends chuckle, to see us still playing 
at our little game. 

Burke has been often accused of 
inconsistency. The principles of his 
youth and of his manhood have 
een considered directly opposed to 
those of his old age. Some of his 
admirers themselves, while admitting 
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this, have endeavoured to justify him 
for standing aghast at the spectacle 
that France presented as the snows 
of age were falling upon his head. 
As far as it relates to his political 
opinions, this inconsistency will be 
afterwards considered, but the Vin- 
dication of Natural Society is itself 
sufficient to show that the philosophy 
and metaphysics of the young writer, 
were the same as those of the old 
statesman. This pamphlet breathes 
the same spirit as the Letter to a 
Member of the National Assembly, 
and, indeed, of all the most brilliant 
writings of his later years. It is 
true, that the deletion opinions of 
the French philosophers were not 
so prevalent in 1756 as they were in 
1794, that the Contrat Social and the 
Nouvelle Héloise had not yet borne 
fruit; but the state of nature that 
Rousseau panegyrized, and the evils 
of civilization that he exaggerated, 
are ridiculed in this masterly essa 
with as much sincerity, if not with 
the same passionate energy, as when 
his mind was full of fmghtful pre- 
sentiments, at the sin, misery, and 
bloodshed that seemed destined to 
devastate the world. 

As an imitation, too, the essay is 
ae: it is the very mind of 

olingbroke. Itis well known, that 
it was for some time believed to be 
the production of the versatile peer, 
and that Mallet, the editor of his 
works, went to Dodsley’s shop, at a 
time when it was ceowdal with 
literary men, to disavow it as the 
authorship of his patron. 

A few months after the publication 
of this essay, an unpretending little 
volume, at theprice of three shillings, 
was advertised. This was the famous 
Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas 
on the Sublime and Beautiful. It 
did much to advance his reputation 
as a writer. In his own times, it 
was considered even by such men 
as Johnson as a model of philosophi- 
eal criticism; while in ours, it 
has been often spoken of with 
contempt, as quite unworthy of the 

eat political philosopher. Yet it 
1s still published in collections of 


English classics, and uneducated 
people who have never heard any- 
thing of the Reflections on the 
‘rench Revolution, atleast know that 
there was a man called Edmund 
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Burke, who wrote a treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 

This opinion is well illustrated by 
an incident that occurred to ourselves 
some years ago. We happened to 
meet in a watering-place in the 
North, a venerable old gentleman 
with white hair, and after some con- 
versation, we discovered that he was 
the old village schoolmaster, who had 
taught us ourfirst rudimentsof know- 
ledge. A strange feeling came over 
us at the sight of the retired peda- 
gogue. His ferule, wig, and spec- 
tacles, had been laid aside; he had 
done his part in life; the little boys 
whom he had caned had become 
fathers of families, and he was now 
tottering on the verge of the tomb, 
and patting the heads of his pupils’ 
babies. He did not at first recognise 
us, and we chose to talk to him with- 
out enlightening his darkness. It 
was during the summer of 1848, 
that summer of revolutions, and we 
naturally proceeded to talk about 
those teorible days of June. To our 
astonishment and mortification, our 
old master, whose word was once 
law, at whose glance multitudes 
trembled, and whose head was be- 
lieved to contain all the knowledge 
that ever a human head could possess, 
talked the language of a little child, 
and had never heard of the great 
continental revolutions. We quoted 
Burke. He stared vacantly, as if he 
had somewhere before heard the 
name, and then said, ‘ Ah, he wrote 
on the Sublime!’ 

We are, however, far from being 
disposed to join in the fashionable 
condemnation of this metaphysical 
essay. It is true, that it does not 
exhibit all the peculiar powers of its 
author’s mind. Itis true that many 
of the philosophical doctrines are 
absurd; and, indeed, when we 
look at them now, appear perfectl 
ridiculous. If Sir jhe Reynolds 
be worthy of credit, Burke, himself, 
in his later years, was as ready as 
any one to make merry with some 
of the blunders in his own work. 
The statesman could afford to laugh 
atthe metaphysician. All this, how- 
ever, may be admitted, and yet this 
work on the Sublime and Beautiful 
has always appeared to us an able 
work, a by no means unworthy of 


the author’s name. Though as a 
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whole his theory may be incorrect, 
though pleasure may not be the cause 
of the beautiful, nor terror of the 
sublime, yet surely when we consider 
the age of the writer, the state of 
this branch of metaphysical science 
at the time when the book was pub- 
lished, it must be allowed to be a 
masterly work. 

Nor are we inclined to lay much 
stress on what has been called the 
analysis of the mind. More than 
one critic has attempted to prove 
that itwas quite impossible for Burke 
to write a satisfactory essay on the 
subject, because he did not possess 
abilities fit for abstract reasoning. 
It has been said, that he always failed 
when attempting to analyse very 
closely, and that it was in observa- 
tion that the great strength of his 
intellect consisted. It is, however, 
rather singular that the author of 
the essay on the Sublime and Beau- 
tiful has also been accused of too 
great a tendency to speculation and 
refinement. It appears to us that 
the contradictions and errors which 
abovad in this treatise might be 
found in the speculations of the 
most subtle reasoner, and that many 
of the faults belong to the nature of 
the subject itself. Such defects 
may be discovered in all the meta- 
physical works of the eighteenth 
century, and in none more frequently 
than in those of the Scotch metaphy- 
sicians. It will scarcely be said 
that Hume’s mind was incapable of 
close analysis, for surely no human 
being ever possessed a more subtle 
intellect. Yet does not Hume’s most 
elaborate work abound in absurdities 
and contradictions almost as striking 
as any that can be found in the 
Essay on the Sublime and Beautiful ? 
Itis, perhaps, impossible to reconcile 
metaphysics and physiology, and 
hence many of Burke's errors. 

His theory is entirely mechanical, 
and this is not a little singular when 
we consider how he disdained all 
mechanical philosophy in his political 
reasonings. He always asserted that 
there was something higher than 
logic, and that the strange creature 
man, had desires and aspirations 
such as no mechanical philosopher 
could ever explain. A greater truth 
was never preached. It is as appli- 
cable to the science of metaphysics 
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as to that of government; and 
one cannot but wonder why the 
greatest political philosopher the 
world has ever seen, should be- 
come so mechanical, when a 
one of the noblest subjects that coul 
ever occupy the mind. Now and 
then, indeed, he speaks out in a truly 
philosophical spirit, and some of the 
critical remarks are beautiful and 
true; but he soon relapses again 
into the usual tone, and with a pair 
of ordinary spectacles seems pas- 
sionately determined on exploring 
the darkest mysteries of humanity. 
The origin of our ideas concerning 
the Sublime and Beautiful is surely 
a great subject. But is it likely to 
be thoroughly understood by dis- 
courses about proportion, fitness, 
smallness, smoothness, variation, and 
the mere physical causes of love? 
Is everything in this world so en- 
tirely dust, that no rays of Divine 
wisdom can be seen? Is everything, 
then, of the earth, and earthy? What, 
then, becomes of the doctrine, that 
there is ‘ nothing beautiful but what 
is good, and that the beautiful in- 
cludes the good’? Undoubtedly, 
proportion is not the cause of beauty 
either in vegetables, animals, or the 
human species; but is it creditable 
that a man like Burke should believe 
beauty to be only ‘some quality in 
bodies acting mechanically upon the 
huiman mind by the intervention of 
the senses’ ? Wat gives beauty to 
the glorious bow that spans the 
skies? Does the knowledge of all 
the laws of optics make us admire 
the rainbow more? Does its beauty 
depend upon the theory of colours ? 
Vhen the sky has been blackened, 
and the rain poured in torrents, 
and the clouds are again beginning 
to break, and the rays of the sun to 
gladden our eyes, with the words, 
‘I set my bow in the heavens’ in 
our memory, we care little for the 
laws of refraction and the primar 
colours, as we feel our eyes glad- 
dened, and our hearts comforted, on 
looking at the symbol of peace to a 
deluged world: In the twentieth 
Section of the third Part, Burkesays, 
most truly, that the eye has a great 
share in the beauty of the animal 
creation; but is it sufficient to de- 
clare that this beauty consists merely 
in its clearness, motion, and union 
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with the neighbouring parts? There 
are even brighter and more moving 
objects than the eye, and yet they 
never approach to it in beauty ; is it 
not because the eye is the index of 
the soul that it is so exquisitel 
beautiful? All eyes are not beauti- 
ful. The brightest and most active 
eyes are perhaps the maniac’s, and 
yet, do they affect us with any idea 
of beauty? It is the eye of affec- 
tion, the eye of genius, the eye of 
innocence, in which beauty is found ; 
because affection, genius, and inno- 
cence are really qualities that we 
love, admire, and esteem. This same 
great law is prevalent through all 
the different objects that raise in our 
minds sublime and beautiful ideas. 
To affect us very powerfully, there 
must be some human interest in the 
things we gaze upon. Could the 
knowledge of the refrangibility of the 
rays of light ever make the tints of 
the evening sky appear more beau- 
tiful to a reflecting mind? ‘ Sodies 
a hero, to be worshipped,’ exclaimed 
Schiller, as the sun was sinking be- 
hind the distant mountains. All the 
mechanical theories in the world will 
not explain the different emotions 
that arise when we gaze on the face 
of a sleeping infant, when we look 
into the happy faces of boyhood, 
when we gaze into the eyes of her 
who awakened the mysterious sym- 
pathies of love in our young hearts, 
when we stand by the altar where 
beauty and innocence plight their 
troth, when we comfort the afflicted, 
admire the generous, alleviate the 
pains of sickness, and smooth the 
pillow of the dying. 

It would be easy to point out 
many faults in the essay; but we 
should unconsciously be writing a 
treatise on the subject. The book 
soon reached a second edition, and 
the author's name became known in 
all literary circles. Hume mentions 
him as ‘ the author of a very pretty 
treatise on the Sublime.’ 

But however much he might be 
delighted with the success of his 
work, his health had suffered dread- 
fully during its execution. After it 
was published, he went down to 
Bristol, where he resided with Dr. 
Nugent, a native of Ireland, an ex- 
cellent physician, and a good man. 
As it is not very extraordinary for 
young authors to do, he fell in love 
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with the daughter of his host: she 
could love a man of genius, who 
offered her himself, at that time all 
his worldly possessions. They were 
married, and the marriage was a 
source of great happiness. 

During the years that immediately 
followed the publication of the En- 
quiry, Burke appears to have written 
much for the booksellers. He is 
known to have laboured with Dods- 
ley in the establishment of the An- 
nual Register, and to have written 
an unfinished essay on English his- 
tory. Many other publications are 
said to have proceeded from his pen ; 
and doubtless, if it be true, as it has 
often been asserted and, notwith- 
standing the efforts of Mr. Prior, 
still remains very probable, that he 
was often involved in pecuniary dif- 
ficulties, and had to depend for sub- 
sistence entirely on the booksellers, 
his unavowed productions must have 
been very numerous. But his friends 
and biographers seem to have a great 
fear lest the Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke should be known to 
have spent his early years in writing 
for his subsistence. It appears that 
at one time he was obliged to sell 
his books; the humiliating fact 
having been discovered by the coat- 
of-arms that was pasted in them. 
From his correspondence, we learn 
that he received occasional remit- 
tances from his father; but the fact 
that these are mentioned proves that 
they were only occasional. Mr. 
Prior has so much horror lest Burke 
should be considered poor, that he 
makes the desperate assertion that 
the writer received even so much 
as twenty thousand pounds from 
his friends. This is most absurd. 
Burke, after he had become con- 
nected with the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham, paid a great sum for the 
purchase of an estate called Gre- 
gories: he had then inherited the 
oroperty of his family, and it is well 
oe that he owed much to the 


oe of his noble patron ; but 
in his earlier years everything shows 


that he was poor indeed. The at- 
tempt to conceal such poverty in a 
man of genius is discreditable onl 
to those who make it, and think 
it reflects any shame on his me- 
mory. 

By the friendship of Lord Charle- 
mont, Burke became connected with 
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William Gerard Hamilton, and ac- 
companied him to Ireland. This 
alliance, after continuing for two or 
three years,was brokenoff,the pension 
that Hamilton was said to have pro- 
cured for his assistant, resigned, and 
Burke again unsettled. The quarrel 
with Hamilton was in one sense 
fortunate, for in a few months the 
adventurer became private secretary 
to the Marquis of Hockinghain. 

The administration of his patron 
continued one year and twenty days. 
Before it wale the period of its 
brief existence, Burke’s star was fast 
rising in the ascendant. He was 
considered a person of so much im- 
portance, that he was indirectly 
offered a place in the new arrange- 
ment. This. contrary to the disin- 
terested advice of the Marquis of 
Rockingham, he declined, and cheer- 
fully took his seat on the opposition 
benches. 

He drew up, on the spur of the 
moment, a ‘ Short Account of a late 
Short Administration ;’ a little piece 
that does not occupy three octavo 

ages, but is at the same time a 
rilliant defence of his friends. 

Two or three important years 


aK away, when he again made 
is appearance in the literary arena 
as the champion of the Rockingham 
party. 

The ministry that was formed by 
the Earl of Chatham proceeded most 


inauspiciously in its career. The 
guiding endef the great Palinurus 
being taken away, the vessel of the 
state was driven at the mercy of the 
‘waves, now in one direction, now 
in another, and in every direction 
but that in which its nominal chief 
intended it to go. The storm that, 
during the short sway of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, had nearly sub- 
sided, now burst forth with redoubled 
fury. The whole kingdom was con- 
vulsed ; a sense of insecurity became 
eneral; men looked in each other’s 
aces, and trembled at the thoughts 
they read there. Libels, such as were 
unexampledeven inthe most troubled 
political times, were printed and 
daily poured forth from the press. 
Nor were these the most threaten- 
ing symptoms, informing all men 
that evil times were approaching : 
on the American continent the clouds 
w blacker and blacker, and 
urke’s eye became more earnest 
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and anxious as it scanned the poli- 
tical horizon. 

The opposition was composed of 
two parties, the Rockinghams and 
the Grenvilles; but they had very 
little in common: they seem indeed 
for some time to have hated each 
other much more than they hated 
the ministry that they both assailed. 
A torrent of publications of all sizes, 
quartos, octavos, pamphlets, and 
squibs, was diligently poured by the 
Grenvilles on the heads of the 
Rockinghams. For a long while 
the patriotic whigs forbore to reply 
to all these assaults, but at length a 
pamphlet called, Zhe Present State 
of the Nation, written, if not by Gren- 
ville himself, certainly under his 
immediate direction, made its ap- 
pearance, and the long-tried patience 
of their opponents gave way. To this 
production Burkereplied by his great 
political treatise, the Observations 
on a late publication entitled ‘ The 
Present State of the Nation.’ The re- 
pl was every way conclusive, power- 
ul, and triumphant. Some critics 
have regretted that this pamphlet, 
and many others of Burke’s com- 
positions, should be so much devoted 
to the topies of the day, and that 
thereforethey become lessinteresting 
as these temporary events fade awa: 
in the darkness of the past. We 
cannot think that Burke’s choice of 
subjects is to be regretted. If the 
use of studying the political writings 
of past times, is to instruct us amid 
the perplexing difficulties of the 
present, no works equal these in the 
attainment ofthis greatend. Tothe 
mere lover of fine writing, the 0b- 
servations may be less attractive than 
any of his other political pamphlets; 
but to the philosopher, economist, 
and historian, few even of Burke’s 
works more deserve an attentive 
study. It abounds in statistics, but 
the statistics have one merit often 
wanting in the statistical works of 
some other times; for instead of con- 
fusing, they really illustrate the sub- 
ject. 
; George Grenville had many ad- 
mirers. Bred a lawyer, and con- 
nected with families of great political 
influence, he was of course introduced 
early into the House of Commons. 
After he had once set his feet in St. 
Stephen’s Chapel, he appears to have 
believed that there were no manners, 
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customs, or ways of thinking in the 
world, except what were dreamed of 
in the philosophy of the clerks. The 
Journals were his Bible, the minis- 
terial benches the seat of ail human 
happiness, and revenues and statis- 
tics, the be-all and the end-all of 
existence: for them he lived, in 
them he died; he was the embodi- 
ment of official regulations, the per- 
sonification of red tape. 

It is amusing, if also me- 
lancholy, to see the profound 
ideas that this great statesman had 
about the government of mankind. 
Burke himself says that a man is 
rendered somewhat a worse reasoner 
for having been a minister; and un- 
doubtedly this assertion is very well 
borne out by the reasonings of 
Mr. George Renuiiin, While the 
Tower guns were announcing victory 
after victory, Grenville was weeping 
for the downfall of England. While 
the French finances were ruined, the 
government without credit, and the 
people starving, Grenville shuddered 
at the flourishing condition of the 
rival country. While every sea was 
covered with our ships, and our 
language heard on every shore, Gren- 
ville was in dismay at the decline of 
British shipping, and the want of 
British enterprise. While great 
manufacturing cities were starting 
up on Certain, and all parts of 

ngland and Scotland were re- 
sounding with the busy hum of in- 
dustry, Grenville was sighing for the 
loss of our manufactures, and the 
increase of imports over exports. 
While little bands of our countrymen 
were extending the dominion of 
England in the countries watered by 
the Ganges, while our American 
colonists in little more than half-a- 
century were doubling the commerce 
of Great Britain, and on every side 
the genius of the great Saxon race 
seemed waging war even with Nature 
herself, Grenville was rending his 
clothes, and putting ashes upon his 
head, that he might bear his part in 
the humiliation of his country. Our 
conquests, he said, were fallacious ; 
our exports were principally con- 
sumed by our own fleets and armies ; 
our seamen were wasting their 
energies in privateers and men-of- 
war; our carrying trade was entirely 
engrossed by theneutral nations ; the 
number of our ships was diminishing; 
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our revenues were decreasing; our 
husbandry was standing still for 
want of hands ; on all sides it became 
uite evident that our glory was 
eparting. Such were Grenville’s 
ideas on the State of the Nation, and 
of such nonsense was the work com- 
posed that Burke ridiculed. And 
yet Grenville was by no means con- 
sidered an ordinary man, though 
nothing can appear more childish 
than his notions on all the affairs of 
his time. To him, in this work, 
Burke applied the happy quotation: 
Tritonida conspicit arcem 
Ingeniis, opibusque, et festa pace viren- 
tem ; 
Vixque tenet lacrymas quia nil lacry- 
mabile cernit. 

It would have been well for Eng- 
land, however, had he never done 
anything but stand on her citadel, 
and weep over her peace and pros- 
perity; but alas! this man, by his own 
madness and folly in his day of power, 
did indeed leave as an inheritance to 
his successors many causes for bitter 
tears. The defeat of our armies, the 
loss of our maritime pre-eminence, 
the increase of our debt, the dis- 
memberment of the empire, and a 
legacy of hatred from generation to 
generation, were what England 
owed to the weeping patriotism of 
Grenville. His economy was ‘penn 
wise, but pound foolish ;’ the evils 
that he did lived after him, and his 
whole parliamentary life showed how 
little wisdom is necessary to make a 
legislator. 

he Observations , however, issome- 
thing more than a masterly refu- 
tation of fashionable sophisms. It 
shows how deeply, even from the 
commencement of his political exist- 
ence, Burke was conversant with 
all subjects relating to political eco- 
nomy. He was not only far beyond 
his own age, but in some things far 
beyond ages whichhave prided them- 
selves on their enlightened com- 
mercial opinions. His notions are 
universal ; they are truly liberal, for 
they embrace the interests, not of one 
class, but of all classes; showing 
most distinctly how the interests of 
the manufacturer and the interests 
of the agriculturist are identical, and 
that the prosperity of the one must 
conduce to the prosperity of the 
other. We have intentionally for- 
borne to make quotations from his 
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works, but there is one passage con- 
cerning trade in a letter addressed a 
few years afterwards to the mer- 
chants at Bristol, that we think it 
our duty to copy, as illustrating the 
views he entertained. The mer- 
chants of Bristol of course did not 
agree with him, and it was one of 
the causes of his defeat for the 
election of that great trading city. 


I am sure, Sir, that the commercial 
experience of the merchants of Bristol 
will soon disabuse them of the prejudice, 
that they can trade no longer, if countries 
more lightly taxed are permitted to deal 
in the same commodities at the same 
markets. You know that, in fact, you 
trade very largely where you are met by 
the goods of all nations. You even pay 
high duties on the import of your goods, 
and afterwards undersell nations less 
taxed, at their own markets, and where 
goods of the same kind are not charged 
at all. If it were otherwise, you could 
trade very little. You know that the 
price of all sorts of manufacture is not a 
great deal enhanced (except to the do- 
mestic consumer) by any taxes paid in 
this country. This I might very easily 
prove. 

Thisrange of mental visionis, per- 
haps, the greatest of all Burke’s cha- 
racteristics. In one sense, his poli- 
tical life might be called a failure, 
for during a service of thirty years, 
only a few months were spent in 
office. He was so much above the 
greatest statesmen of his generation, 
that while always admitting his in- 
dustry and eloquence, it was long, 
indeed, before they had any idea of 
his great political wisdom. He did 
not inspire great masses with con- 
fidence. He did not keep together 
for any length of time any great 
combination. His life was to many 
people an enigma; his thoughts were 
not their thoughts, nor his en their 
ideas. He sat in his place at West- 
minster among men, but not of 
them ; it was, as he said himself, a 
custom among the leading politicians 
to have his word go for nothing. 
Why was it that Fox and Pitt were 
so much more followed, and so much 
more trusted? Not, surely, because 
their abilities were superior to his, 
not becausethey were more eloquent, 
more learned, more cautious, or even 
more practical. They surpassed him 
in influence, simply because they 
were inferior to him, because their 
ideas were more the ideas of ordinary 
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men. For there is one great secret 
in politics. It is possible for a poli- 
tician to be very wise, and yet, at the 
same time, not wise in his genera- 
tion. The plainest country gentle- 
man, the most prosaic merchant, 
could understand all that William 
Pitt or Charles Fox said on any 
question : these two celebrated men 
only put into their own language 
the ide 2as of common people. But 
it was not so with Burke. We could 
not but be at all times a great phi- 
losopher, thinking deeply on the 
nature of man, and the condition of 
society. These were his constant 
themes, his thoughts by day, and 
his dreams by night. He looked at 
them from all points of view, and 
while examining one point, never 
forgot its relation to the other. 
Hence it is that he never would go 
all lengths with any party, and was 
called, even during the early part of 
his career, a man of aristocratic 

rinciples; for these seemed to be a 
just middle ground between the doe- 
trines professed by the gentlemen 
who call od themselves king’s friends, 
and those of the city tradesmen who 
cheered Jack Wilkes. Hence it is 
that we find him so often accused of 
inconsistency ; men did not know 
what to make of him; for though, 
during the American war, he stre- 
nuously opposed the Stamp Act, the 
Massachuset Bill, and all the other 
violent proceedings of the ministry, 
he contended with equal vehemence 
for the supremacy of British legis- 
lation over all the British dominions, 
and, contrary to the opinion of Chat- 
ham, supported the Declaratory Act. 
Hence it is, chat with such powerful 
argument and impassioned elo- 
quence, for the first twenty years of 
his career, he threw himself so man- 
fully against the influence of the 
court; and that after this influence 
had been curbed, when wild demo- 
cratic notions began to threaten all 
courts and thrones with destruction, 
and when revolution, like the giant 
on the mountains, stood up and shook 
her bloody locks in the face of the 
whole world, with argument not less 
powerful, and with eloquence still 
more impassioned, he endeavoured 
to rouse all Europe to eternal battle 
against an enemy that he believed 
opposed to the interests and the 
civilization of mankind. 
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His contemporaries, the liberal 
politicians of the following age, and 
even a distinguished statesman and 
orator of a later time, did not give 
him credit for this comprehensive 
faculty. They looked only at one 
side of the question, and therefore 
accused him of inconsistency ; but 
the fact is, that while inconsistent 
in name, he was always consistent 
in spirit. 

There is one circumstance in his 
olitical life that has been overlooked 

y his accusers. Before the out- 
break of the French Revolution, 
Burke confined himself entirely to 
the politics of this empire, and pro- 
fessed himself a Whig. Now there 
is nothing paradoxical in saying that 
the principles of the old Whigs and 
Tories were national principles, 
that they sprang out of the party 
disputes of this island, and could 
only be well understood and applied 
to the politics of Great Britain. 
They are as natural to England as 
our roast beef and plum-pudding: 
nowhere else could they exist in such 
perfection. So Burke appears al- 
ways to have considered, and his 
political writings, until the year 
1790, were all on national affairs. 
But the French Revolution was not 
a mere national movement ; its dis- 
tinguished advocates declared and 
boasted that its principles were uni- 
versal. Burke, therefore, address- 
ing his Reflections and his Letters 
on a Regicide Peace to all Europe, 
was obliged to be more general in 
his observations than he had been 
while he directed his attention en- 
tirely to English politics. 

On reviewing his first philosophi- 
cal treatise, we said that it showed 
the same aversion to the philosophy 
of the French and English deistical 
writers that is seen in the publica- 
tions of his old age; and we now 
affirm, that in his first great political 
work, the Odservations, the germ 
of even his later political opinions 
may be seen. This does not look 
like inconsistency; and we know 
well what we are saying. 

Grenville, little as he was of a 
popular politician, and with all the 
contempt that his administration 
showed for popular prejudices, still, 
when out of office, such is the won- 
derful effect of sitting on the oppo- 
sition benches, became an advocate 
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for parliamentary reform. The man 
who asserted the omnipotence of 
general warrants, and would main- 
tain his Stamp Act by fire and 
sword, when contending for place, 
proposed, in his State of the Nation, 
to increase the number of voters in 
England, and to grant to America 
the privilege of sending representa- 
tives to the British parliament. Both 
of these political nostrums, Burke 
in his work condemned. He said 
that he did not mean to reprobate 
speculative inquiries on such sub- 
jects ; but that so far from thinking, 
in the present state of England, that 
the atamenet of the number of 
representatives would be a benefit, 
he thought it might have directly 
the contrary effect. And as for 
America, he declared, what was 
sufficiently evident, that Nature set 
herself in opposition to Grenville’s 
schemes. v e find him protesting 
against abstract principles as stre- 
nuously as he did during the debates 
on the French Revolution ; and this 
is the great key to Burke’s political 
system. He said at all times that 
he detested abstract reasonings in 
politics, that he hated the very sound 
of them, for that reason was far 
from being the god of the earth, that 
it had a very small part in the 
government of mankind. Nor when 
we look at the state of the public 
mind during his time, when we 
consider that education was far from 
being so prevalent as it now is, and, 
consequently, that the great majority 
of the nation was much less enlight- 
ened, is it easy to show that even his 
opinions of parliamentary represen- 
tation were erroneous. Are we 
justified in believing that, had our 
Reform Bill been carried a century 
earlier, it would have been a great 
blessing? Were the people so much 
more liberal than their representa- 
tives? The prisons and chapels 
gutted and in flames, the mob 
prowling about like wild beasts, 
and threatening the doors of the 
House of Commons, all London for 
four days without police, law, or 
overnment of any kind, may, per- 
aps, answer this question. And 
yet the Gordon Riots occurred little 
more than seventy years ago, and at 
the mere whisper of toleration. 

In the Observations, there is one 
important paragraph, that, if we 
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would really take an impartial view 
of all Burke’s political principles, 
and understand the correspondence 
of his earlier and later opinions, 
must not be passed over. It relates 
to the condition of France. Gren- 
ville, after drawing his melancholy 
picture of the state of England, to 
comfort the people further, declared 
that France was in much better cir- 
cumstances, her revenue in every 
way superior. Her very bankruptcy 
proved her superiority, and on that 
account her cities would be inviting 
asylums to British manufactures 
flying from the ruin of their country. 
Burke proved, it was not difficult to 
prove, that the finances of France 
were in the worst possible condition ; 
that her debt was much heavier than 
that of England; her resources more 
scanty, and her credit, indeed, en- 
tirely gone. The taxation was not 
lightened. The charges of the state 
not disburdened. The annual in- 
come was a million and a half short 
of the provision for the ordinary 
peace establishment. And the great 

litical philosopher concluded by a 
me as memorableasChester- 
field’s, that the French finances 
were so distracted, the charges so 
far outran the supply, that every one 
might hourly ioc for some great 
convulsion, of which the effect on 
all Europe might be very difficult 
to conjecture. 

What we have ventured to say 
about Burke’s political principles, 
during the first half of his parlia- 
mentary life, is still further illus- 
trated and confirmed by the work 
that, a year afterwards, proceeded 
from his pen, and by his speeches 
on the Act of Uniformity, and 
on Alderman Sawbridge’s annual 
motions for shortening the duration 
of parliament. He always spoke 
contemptuously of this last measure, 
believing that it would produce, not 
ge good, but universal evil. 

e feared that the gentlemen of 
England could not afford to have 
frequent contests with the Treasury, 
for it was very easy to see whose 
purse would the sooner become 
~—_: 

he Thoughts on the Causes of the 
Present Discontents is written with 
the tnt simplicity. Itis one of 
the best specimens of his less ambi- 
tious style, and bears unusual marks 
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of finished and elaborate composi- 
tion. We know that it was not 
dashed off in haste, and that it was 
submitted to the consideration of 
the Marquis of Rockingham and 
the principal men of his party. It 
may therefore be called the text- 
book of the old Whig principles, 
and as such it is quite evident that 
the author intended it. 

It points out with peculiar energy 
all the evils of the system of favour- 
itism that the reign of George III. 
introduced, contrasts the turbu- 
lence of the times with the glories 
of the period when the Whig gran- 
dees encircled the throne of the 
reigning monarch’s grandfather, and 
concludes with an elaborate defence 
of party connexions. None of his 
works exceed it in political wisdom. 
The king’s friends are gibbeted 
as remorsely as the Grenvilles in 
the Observations. It-is exactly what 
it professes to be, a series of 
‘thoughts’ on the discontents of 
the time. Burke also discusses the 
remedies for such distempers, and, 
true to the principles which we have 
endeavoured to point out as charac- 
teristic of all his works, again ex- 

resses his dislike of triennial par- 

Somente, and of many other very 
popular medicines for the existing 
abuses. His ideas here and every- 
where are eminently practical. He 
is never in the clouds, never forming 
visionary republics, never forgetting 
the nature of man. He therefore 
disclaims all intention of pleasing 
the popular palate, and says he 
never talked with any one much 
conversant with public affairs, who 
considered short parliaments as a 
real improvement of the constitu. 
tion. He says the opinion of such 
people may be interested, but that 
it is a vulgar and puerile malignity 
to imagine that every statesman 1s 
of course corrupt, and that ‘the 
authority of such a man may be of 
as much weight as the ideas of those 
who, with purer intentions, have less 
effectual means of judging. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his review of 
Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
however, declares that Burke and 
Junius, in ascribing the discontents 
of this period to the system of 
favouritism, were decidedly in error. 
This error still appeared to the ac- 
complished Edinburgh reviewer exe 
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cusable, for they lived too near the 
events they criticised to form an im- 
partial judgment. We do not mean 
to say anything about the opinions 
of Junius, for this masterly satirist 
was in no sense of the word a poli- 
tical philosopher. He stabbed in 
the dark, he was surrounded with 
mystery, and thus acquired a 
“saad reputation for wisdom than 

e seems to have deserved. No per- 
son who has paid the least attention 
to the spirit of Burke’s writings 
could believe that he had anything 
to do with the composition of these 
celebrated letters. To us they seem 
to be contradicted by every part of 
his character, moral and intelloctaal. 
This even Mr. Macaulay himself 
acknowledges, although Lord 
Brougham, in his Lives of the 
Statesmen, says, that nothing but 
Burke’s express denial of the 
authorship of these epistles, could 
rebut the strong internal evidence 
that they supply. They who can- 
not see how decidedly these letters 
are opposed to all his ideas, and 
who, doubtless with most charitable 
intentions, and with the most sincere 
admiration for the author, still wish 
to consider him as Junius, may see 
his indignant disavowal in the Cor- 
respondence. Mr. Prior would fain 
make Burke Junius, and seems quite 
unconscious of the ill-effects that the 
fact of Burke’s having the least 
knowledge of Junius would have 
on the reputation of the great man 
whom he reverences and eulogizes. 
Biographers, indeed, seem to have 
strange ideas on morality. Burke 
could not be proved to be Junius, 
without being proved to be also one 
of the greatest scoundrels that ever 
disgraced humanity. 

Mr. Macaulay, in the same sen- 
tence, manages to praise and blame 
the author of the Thoughts on the 
Present Discontents. Thus, in the 
essay on Hallam, he says that Burke 
could not form a correct idea of 
his own times; and again, in his 
essay on Chatham, when speaking 
of the king’s friends, he says—‘ The 
character of this faction has been 
drawn by Burke with even more 
than his usual force and vivacity. 
Those who know how strongly, 
through his whole life, his judgment 
was biassed by his passions, may not 
unnaturally suspect that he has left 
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us rather a caricature than a like- 
ness; and yet there is scarcely, in 
the whole portrait, a single touch of 
which the fidelity is not proved by 
Sacts of unquestionable authority.’ 

Withall So respect to the brilliant 
essayist and historian, this sentence 
appears to us almost a contradiction 
in terms. What! an avowed party 
ae writing on the events of 

is own times, to give such a faithful 
picture of the enemies of his party, 
that ‘there is scarcely in the whole 
portrait a single touch of which the 
fidelity is not proved by facts of un- 

uestionable authority,’ and yet, at 
the same time, through his whole 
life, his judgment to be strongly 
‘biassed by his passions’? Mr. 
Macaulay follows Burke’s Thoughts 
almost literally, in his account of 
the earlier part of George III.’s 
reign, and yet he says that his great 
py 3 payee was, during 

is whole life, ‘biassed by his pas- 
sions.’ 

Burke's life was very peculiar, 
and his writings will never be 
properly understood until they are 
ooked at in connexion with each 
other. It must be remembered that 
the ideas which Lord Bute and the 
king’s friends entertained about 
government, were principally de- 
rived from the writings of Boling- 
broke. It was Bolingbroke who 
first talked about the ambition of 
the Whig nobles, of the manner in 
which they had degraded the sove- 
reign, and how, by the exercise of 
the royal authority alone, all these 
difficulties might vanish. 

George III. began to reign by 
carrying out Bolingbroke’s ideas of 
a patriot king, and the Toryism of 
that time was altogether the Toryism 
of Bolingbroke. If there be one 
author for whom Burke at all times 
seems to have had the greatest con- 
tempt, itwas thisnoble person, whose 
ideas were now wane into prac- 
tice. As we have seen, one of his 
first publications was an attempt to 
ridicule Bolingbroke’s philosophy, 
and in his old age, he characterized 
the eloquent peer as a flimsy and su- 
— writer. ‘Who now reads 

olingbroke?’ he asks—‘ who ever 
read him through ?’ These Thoughts 
on the Causes of the Present Discon- 
tents are, therefore, as much philo- 
sophical as the Vindication of 
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Natural Society, written when he 
had little thought of being a great 
litician, and the leader of the 
kingham party. Yet his ideas 
are the same, and his principles en- 
tirely the same. Is it, then, sur- 
rising, when, in his later years, he 
found Bolingbroke’s works adopted 
as part of the gospel of the French 
revolutionists, that he should have 
condemned them with as much sin- 
cerity and more vehemence, as when 
they were admired by literary men, 
poe | carried into practice, at the risk 
of shaking the very foundations of 
society, and at the expense of all the 
great interests of the empire, by the 
self-called king’s friends of George 
Iil.? Is this time-serving? Is this 
being inconsistent ? 

We have dwelt long on these 
earlier productions, because they are 
less read, and perhaps less under- 
stood, than the other works of this 
great man. It is necessary that the 
should be well considered by all 
who would appreciate the tenour of 
Burke’s life. As yet he had published 
none of his speeches. The two poli- 
tical pamphlets that we have re- 
viewed are, of all his works, those 
which are most devoted to party 

litics ; for this was the era of the 

renvilles, the Bedfords, and the 
king’s friends. Burke was, however, 
gradually working himself clearer 
and clearer from all obstacles, and 
acting more and more an indepen- 
dent part. Two subjects of great 
importance to the civilization of the 
world were gradually drawing his 
attention to them. They were sub- 
jects admirably fitted to employ the 

eat powers of his mind, and make 

im ask himself what was the duty 
of a wise statesman. 

Since the success of Clive, the 
East India Company had held 
a most anomalous position. Pro- 
fessing to be mere merchants, they 
had acquired a mighty dominion 
on a foreign soil, and the fate of 
millions of dusky Asiatics, wor- 
shipping strange gods, speaking 
strange languages, and living in a 
strange social condition, were depen- 
dent ae their wisdom. The spirit 
of trade and the spirit of philan- 
thropy were at once brought into 
collision. Many and fearful were 
the evils that at first arose from this 
advance of European civilization, 
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with all its strength, and without 
its humanity, into tropical coun- 
tries. 

Lord Chatham, before his genius 
had become eclipsed, meditated the 
introduction of a great reform. into 
these Eastern dominions; and this 
was, pone. the question that most 

rplexed his distracted cabinet. 

or years, the Eastern empire was 
the principal subject of the debates 
in the House of Commons, until 
even it was for awhile forgotten 
as another menacing meteor ap- 
ared in a different part of the 
eavens. 

The seeds of great empires, like 
the germs of all true greatness, in 
both the natural and the moral 
world, are imperceptibly sown. The 
acorn is blown about for months, 
the sport of every fitful breeze, be- 
fore it finally takes root in the soil ; 
and season must follow season, and 
fashions ebb and flow for man 
years, before the matured ve 
spreads its branches to the skies, 
and bids defiance to the wintry 
blast. Myriads of little shell-fish 
die, and for centuries the waters roll 
above them before the coral reef is 
formed; but it is formed; and 
slowly yet surely raises its head 
above the waves, and wrecks the 
proudest vessel as it proceeds on its 
way. <A Shakspeare lies in his 
cradle, with few eyes looking down 
upon his infant slumbers. He grows 
up from boyhood to youth, and from 
_— to manhood, without its being 
cnown that a mighty man is born 
into the world. He wanders among 
his native woods and streams, in- 
quiring and thinking, thinking and 
inquiring, little cared for by the 
great men of the earth. He comes 
to London, poor, friendless, and with 
much difficulty keeps himself from 
starving by holding horses, and 
shifting scenes at theatres. He 
works for the day that is passing 
over him, and finds it long before 
he can spare thought for the 
morrow. e retires, at length, like 
a respectability, to his native place, 
dies as his fathers had died be- 
fore him; ard on his death-bed, 
when his last hour is near, the 
beams of the sun dance on the win- 
dow-panes as usual, the grass grows 
as usual, the flowers open their 
buds as usual, the evening star 
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that night gazes wistfully down as 
usual, sok x eat and drink, laugh 
and chat, make merry and make 
money, go to bed, put their foolish 
heads in night-caps, and dream 
foolish dreams as usual, and the 
world the next morning rolls on as 
usual; as though Shakspeare had 
not died, as though Shakspeare had 
never lived, as though the world 
had nothing to do with Shakspeare. 
But Shakspeare lived, and Shake- 

are still lives, and Hamlet, Lear, 

thello, and Macbeth still remain, 
and are realities amid a world of 
nothings. As it is with the growth 
of an oak, as it is with the growth 
of a coral reef, as it is with 
the growth of a Shakespeare, so 
it is with the growth of a great 
empire. 

t was thus that the great empire 
on the American continent at first 
struggled into existence. It was 
engendered by persecution, it had 
its birth amid darkness, convulsion, 
and blood. Two centuries ago, 
emigration was not the matter of 
course that it now is. A man who 
left England to cross the Atlantic, 
did not expect to see another Eng- 
land on the distant shore. Wild 
Indians brandishing their toma- 
hawks, savage beasts prowling 
through the forests, and making the 
solitudes re-echo with their bellow- 
ing, were the welcome that the 
daring adventurer had to anticipate. 
But the great decree of Providence 
had gone forth, and the Saxon race 
was to increase and multiply in a 
new world, where the soil had not 
yet been upturned by the plough, 
where the sky had not yet been dark- 
ened with the smoke of great cities, 
nor the mighty rivers been defiled 
by the tarry keels of heavily laden 
vessels. The word ‘colony’ had 
not at all to English ears a majestic 
sound: it, at most, brought to mind 
the idea of a handful of men, who 
were erecting huts, felling trees, and 
with the utmost difficulty preventin 
themselves from being scalped | 
eaten. The Greeks and Romans had 
a much nobler idea of colonization 
than any of our countrymen ever 
entertained until the speeches of 
Burke were given to the world. 

These colonies had flourished by 
neglect: they were not coddled in 
their infancy: they were left to the 
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energies of unassisted nature, and 
this was enough to make them great 
and prosperous. Hume, in his His- 
tory of England, during the reigns of 
James I., Charles I., Charles I].,and 
James II., scarcely deigns to men- 
tion them ; and when Grenville first 
determined to tax them, he seemed 
to care no more about what they 
thought of his financial scheme than 
an omnibus-driver considers the 
weight of the passengers that his 
horses have to draw up Holborn 
Hill. 

Nor, indeed, was Grenville be- 
hind his age; nearly all his country- 
men shared in his delusion. This 
is proved by the way in which the 
Stamp Act was first received. As 
long as the English language is 
spoken, that important, that incon- 
siderate, that most unhappy measure 
will be remembered; for from the 
day in which it was introduced into 
the House of Commons must date 
the independence of America. It 
told the hardy labourers across the 
Atlantic, for the first time, that 
English statesmen did not consider 
them as Englishmen, and that they 
had not the same rights and privi- 
leges as the English people. Learn- 
ing that they were not Englishmen, 
they began to look upon themselves 
as Americans; and as wrong followed 
wrong, and oppression was heaped 
upon oppression, they grasped their 
rifles, and swore to make their title 
good. When the Stamp Act was 

assing, so little was thought of it 
in England, that there was actually 
only a single division during the 
whole of its progress through both 
Houses of Parliament, and in that 
division the minority did not amount 
to forty. Able editors thought it 
not worthy the employment of their 
pens; nor great orators of their 
eloquence ; nor one noble lord of a 
protest. ‘See, my son,’ said a great 
man, ‘with how little wisdom the 
world is governed.’ The history of 
all ages proves the truth of this 
saying: but never was it found 
truer than when applied to our 
quarrels with America. 

There was, however, one man, and 
perhaps but one man, in all England 
at that time aware of the awful re- 
sponsibility that our legislators were 
incurring. Burke sat,a mere stranger 
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mons, and listened to the languid 
debate; he afterwards declared that 
it was one of the dullest discussions 
he had ever heard. He was well 
acquainted with the subject, much 
better, indeed, than any one of the 
honourable gentlemen who exulted 
in the idea that the colonies should 
be placed at the feet of the British 
parliament. It cannot be doubted 
that the wise and just sentiments 
which the Marquis of Rockingham 
always held on this subject, were 
inspired by his eloquent and oo 
80 hhical rivate secretary. ‘ke, 
whilst endeavouring to support him- 
self by his pen, had been engaged 
in drawing up An Account of the 
European Settlements in America, 
and indeed at that time was inclined 
to push his fortunes in the New 
World. 

The manner in which he looked 
on our colonies was peculiar to his 
great mind. While all other states- 
men saw nothing but the object of 
the hour, he loved to let his imagina- 
tion play on the future glories of 
America. But while thus indulging 
in his prophetic visions, he never 
forgot the realities of this working 
world. There are two great philo- 
sophers and orators to whom Burke 
has often been compared, Cicero, 
Bacon. In moral qualities, there 
can be no question that he was far 
superior to either of those celebrated 
men. But perhaps in no respect 
did he so much resemble Bacon as 
in the comprehensive faculty by 
which he was able to look on every 
side of a great question, and the 
almost prophetic power of piercing 
into future times. Bacon, as he 
thought on all the hidden secrets of 
nature, which the inductive philo- 
euphy would one day disclose, and 
all the benefits which, when rightly 
applied, it would bestow on the 
human race, in old age, disgrace, sick- 
ness and sorrow, forgot the present, 
and exulted in thetriumphsof distant 
times. The world was unconscious 
of the glory that awaited it ; people 
smiled bitterly, and pointed with 
the finger of scorn as the fallen 
statesman and courtier passed by. 
Minions who had flattered him, and 
cringed to him during the sunshine 
of his worldly prosperity, jeered 
at him as his dishonoured head after- 
wards appeared. It was bitter, in- 
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deed, to endure such insults from 
such gaudy insects of the hour, and 
ten times more bitter when the con- 
science of the great philosopher 
smote him, and told him that this 
humiliation was deserved. Then 
as he turned his thoughts inward, 
and considered his intellectual glo- 
ries, the heart that had but a few 
moments ago been wrung with 
anguish, swelled proudly, and he 
looked forward with confidence and 
joy to the judgment of the ‘next 
age,’ ‘foreign nations,’ and ‘ future 
generations.’ The empire of dark- 
ness had been smitten; he had struck 
a blow that would resound through 
the universe; even as he sunk 
into his grave, the first faint echoes 
reached his ears, and visions of rail- 
ways annihilating distance, steam- 
vessels sailing against the wind, 
electric telegraphs conveying in- 
formation with the rapidity of light- 
ning, printing a illuminating 
the cottage of the labourer with the 
rays of literature and philosophy, 
disease, filth, and crime i ying away 
at the approach of sbieelinens and 
science, all these, and more than 
these objects, appeared before his 
dim eyes as they closed on this 
world for ever. 

What Bacon was to experi- 
mental philosophy when applied to 
scientific researches, Burke was 
to political philosophy brought into 
practical government. Addison, 
speaking through the Spectator, tells 
us that as it was said of Socrates 
that he first brought philosophy 
down from heaven to earth, so he 
was ambitious of being considered 
as the man who first brought philo- 
sophy out of the study into the 
drawing-room. It may be said with 
truth of Bacon, that he first brought 
philosophy into the workshop, the 
motory, and the laboratory ; and it 
may be said with equal truth of 
Burke that he first introduced real 
political philosophy into the House 
of Commons. As Coleridge says, 
‘he habitually recurred to prin- 
ciples; he was a scientific statesman.’ 
And then his dreams were like 
Bacon’s; his imagination was as 
splendid; his visions about America 
have ail been, even in the period of 
less than a century, almost literally 
fulfilled. He delighted in contem- 
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Englishmen, who had sought in the 
American wildernesses a place of 
refuge, where they might worship 
God in the way that their hearts 
and minds most approved. He 
exulted in their flourishing condi- 
tion, in the increase of their wealth, 
their commerce, and their numbers. 
He pictured them reaping their 
golden harvests, throwing the har- 
poon on thecoast of Africa,and pene- 
trating amid icebergs into ‘ Hud- 
son’s Bay’ and ‘Davis's Straits,’ 
meeting in their provincial assem- 
blies, and with true English feeling 
attempting to form an image of 
English freedom, congregating on 
Sundays in their plain buildings for 
prayer and thanksgiving, and thus 
"wren d striking the roots of the 

rotestant religion deep into the 
American soil. 

The angel that he introduced into 
his speech on ‘Conciliation,’ drawing 
up the curtain and unfolding the 
rising glories of America, was not 
brought in, as even such a man as 
Lord Erskine appears to have be- 
lieved, merely to afford the orator 
an opportunity for the display of 
his eloquence. So far from that 
noble passage being a mere beautiful 
episode, the statistics that preceded 
it are not more properly used to 
give his hearers a just idea of the 
subject. Had his applauding ad- 
mirers been less inclined to consider 
his illustrations as beautiful meta- 
phors, and had they opened their 
minds to the importance of the 
great empire they professed to 
govern, our thirteen colonies would 
not have been so disgracefully torn 
from the bosom of the mother coun- 
try. Not many years elapsed, after 
the publication of the two great 
—— on America, before even 

ord North was obliged to admit 
that Burke’s eloquence was really 
profound wisdom. 

But not even his eloquence, not 
even his wisdom, is more admirable 
than his philanthropy. This is seen 
as much in his speeches and writings 
on India as in those on America, 
but then it is exercised in behalf of 
people for whom, in general, Euro- 
peans have little sympathy. This 
philanthropy is one of the charac- 
teristics in which he most excels 
the great Roman orator. There is 
nothing more likely to enlarge the 
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mind than to compare the spirit 
of Burke’s speeches with that of 
Cicero’s declamations against Cati- 
line and Verres, and the other cele- 
brated remains of Roman eloquence. 
It is only by such an attentive con- 
sideration, and such a course of 
systematic study, that we can form 
a good idea of the difference between 
ancient and modern civilization. 
There was much difference be- 
tween a country that had been.sub- 
jugated by Roman arms, and a 
country that had been colonized by 
Roman people. The happiness of 
the conquered millions aim occu- 
pied the thoughts of the Roman 
statesman: their prosperity was no- 
thing when placed by the side of the 
glory of Rome. It was the city of 
the seven hills, it was the reputation 
of the eagles that had so often fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of victory, it 
was the applauding shout of the 
multitude that accompanied the car 
of triumph down the Sacred Way, 
it was the sympathy of the citizens 
whose votes he solicited in the 
Campus Martius, to which all the 
efforts of the pretor or consul were 
directed. The greatest Roman pa- 
triot, the immaculate Brutus himself, 
was charged with extortion; and 
Verres seems to have been only a 
little more imprudent and barefaced 
than many other provincial go- 
vernors. Times of corruption are 
times when civil freedom is the most 
endangered. No great assembly was 
ever more corrupt than the Roman 
senate, when the republic verged to- 
wards its downfall. The wealth of 
the provinces was regarded as the 
prey of the fortunate pretors who 
eld the temporary domination. In 
those days there was no ‘special 
correspondent’ in the different 
countries, eager to point out any 
peculation, cruelty, or maladminis- 
tration on the part of the rulers. 
The facts which we glean from the 
literature of Rome indicate that the 
yoke of the republic was not easy to 
ear; but the groans of the op- 
pressed seldom reached the ears of 
the citizens who stood listening to 
Cicero’s eloquence until the clouds 
of night had gathered over the proud 
city. 
And this great orator was scarcely 
more enlightened than his hearers. 


It cannot be denied, that admirable 
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as the writings and speeches of the 
Greek and Roman statesmen are, 
yet the declamations against tyrants, 
and the praise of liberty, however 
fine they might sound in the ears 
of the sympathizing listeners, can 
scarcely be applied to the present 
state of the world. Their terms are 
indeed very vague; their ideas of 
freedom never embraced all man- 
kind. Political. philosophy as yet 
was not; but it was even a gentler 
influence than any that political 
hilosophy can ever exercise that 
st loosened the shackles from the 
hand of the slave. It was Christianity 
that first taught, and by something 
better than even the eloquence of 
Plato, that the whole human race 
was connected together by a chain 
that could never be snapped asunder, 
and that the most degraded wretch 
bearing the image of man was the 
brother of the proudest citizen of 
Rome. There is nothing, indeed, 
so easy as indefinite declamations in 
favour of freedom. So far from these 
being characteristics of the best 
times, we may be assured that when 
they are most general, society is in 
an unhealthy state. In the time of 
Nero, Seneca ranted about liberty. 
These always were Burke's opi- 
nions. Even in his speeches on 
America, he never indulges in any 
loose expressions. We see here, as 
everywhere, his aversion to those 
general principles that had no rela- 
tion to times and different social 
conditions. He never liked to dis- 
cuss the abstract rights of parlia- 
ment. Lord North was much more 
ready to talk about Brutus and Cato 
than his opponent, who was endea- 
vouring to maintain the unity of the 
empire. ‘ Be content,’ he exclaimed, 
when taunted about the rights of the 
colonies, ‘to bind America by laws 
of trade; you have always done 
it. Let this be your reason for bind- 
ing their trade. Do not burden 
them by taxes; you were not used 
to do so from the beginning. Let 
this be your reason for not taxing. 
These are the arguments of states 
and kingdoms. ave the rest to 
the schools ; for there only they may 
be discussed with safety.” And then 
he says that he considers the impe- 
rial rights of Great Britain and the 
privileges of the colonies to be quite 
reconcileable. The parliament sat 
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at the head of the empire in two 
capacities; the one, as the local 
legislature of this island; the other, 
as the superintendent, guide, and 
controller of all inferior legislatures. 
The powers of parliament were 
Seceieen boundless; but it did not 
follow that it was wise on all occa- 
sions to use those boundless powers. 
There ought to be a competent sove- 
reign power; but it ought to be no 
ordinary power, and never used in 
the first instance. ‘Such, sir,’ said 
Burke, ‘is my idea of the constitu- 
tion of the British empire, as distin- 

uished from the constitution of 

ritain; and on these grounds I 
think subordination and liberty ma 
be sufficiently reconciled throug. 
the whole; whether to serve a re- 
fining speculatist, or a factious de- 
magogue, I know not; but enough, 
surely, for the ease and happiness 
of man.’ 

We have now seen Burke in many 
different circumstances, in times of 
peace and in times of confusion; in 
ey and obscurity, as well as 
when he was playing a great part in 
the face of the world. If his opinions 
and principles have been found sys- 
tematical and consistent during all 
those varied scenes, if he have pre- 
served some uniform character, so 
that he may be considered as a man 
not likely to adopt or abandon his 
sentiments and ideas for the conve- 
nience of the hour, we may with 
some interest and profit follow him 
through the still more perplexing 
and awful scenes of his closing years. 
His life had all the interest of a 
drama; scarcely one great act con- 
cluded, before another and a still 
greater commenced; and the final 
one was the grandest, the most im- 
portant, the most startling of all. 

But the observations we have 
presumed to make on this first half 
of his political life and writings 
would perhaps be incomplete if we 
were to make no mention of his visit 
to France about the year before he 
delivered his speech on American 
taxation. His mind was then occu- 

ied with these Transatlantic affairs. 
But he little knew all the might 
effects that the American revolt 
would have on the world. Gren- 
ville, in one sense, may be said to 
have caused the great continental 
revolution; for undoubtedly his ill- 
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judged and arbitrary proceedings 
awoke the infant democracy that 
was slumbering amid the American 
forests. The spirit, however, once 
roused, was not to be again laid at 
rest. Deep called unto deep ; young 
democracy from the other side of the 
Atlantic gave the death-stab to the 
old feudalism of Europe. Thus 
society was dying, and society was 
being born; the old system was 
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going out, and the new was coming 
in. It may seem singular, but to 
those who really understand his 
writings, quite natural and proper, 
that Burke should have been the 
greatest admirer and defender both 
of Young America and Old France. 
He stood by the cradle of the one; 
he watched the death-bed of the 
other. 


MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
CHRONIQUE DE PARIS. 


PROM the 12th or 13th of the 

month of October, our neigh- 
bours on the other side of the Straits 
of Calais have been in what is called 
a ministerial crisis; and even at 
the period at which we write, the 
imbroglio seems to become more and 
more entangled. France has, un- 
doubtedly, herself to thank for this 
—to use a word adopted from her 
own expressive vocabulary—gachis. 
To the country, it may be fairly and 
truly said—Tu l’as voulu, Georges 
Dandin ; tu las voulu. 

Instead of choosing, in December, 
1848, a man of probity and honour, 
a distinguished soldier, an able poli- 
tician, a man without stain and with- 
out reproach, a moderate and sincere 
Republican, a respecter of treaties, 
a friend to peace and order, as well 
as a rational lover of liberty, a Re- 
publican of the school of Wasuine- 
TON—we mean, Cavaicnac—the 
country adopted M. Louis Napoleon 
Buonaparte; and the consequence 
has been, that the hero of Strasburgh 
and Boulogne has, ever since his 
election, adopted only a personal 
feeling, and looked a to personal 
views. Give him but a prolongation 
of his own power,—give him but in- 
come, luxury, and state, which have 
now become necessities of his nature, 
—and the actual President of the 
French Republic cares not by what 
men, by what principles, or by what 
means, he governs France. He has 
coquetted with all parties, and been 
faithful to none. He has tried 
Royalists, Reactionists, Fusionists, 
Philippists, Orleanists, Republicans 
of the eve, and Republicans of the 
morrow,—and to each and all he has 


been found unfaithful. Why is this? 
Because, since the day of his elec- 
tion, he has pursued but one unde- 
viating course ; because he has been 
actuated only by personal and dy- 
nastic views, instead of considera- 
tions of public principle. We are 
not here contending that many of 
the public men whom M. Buona- 
ram consulted, have not been using 

im for their own purposes and per- 
sonal views, as he has fancied he 
has been using them; but this game 
of double-dealing on the part of old 
politicians is no excuse for the elect 
of six millions of Frenchmen—is no 
excuse for a man chosen to defend 
and maintain the constitution of 
1848. One expected better things 
from the Prisoner of Ham—from 
the author of Idées Napoleoniennes 
—than from such hacknied and 
worn-out politicians as the Guizors, 
the Turers’s, and the DuverciEer 
D’Havranngs; but he, too, has 
shown himself as selfish, as narrow- 
minded, and as purely personal in 
all his ends and objects as the most 
tricky politicians of the two last 
monarchies. The reason put forward 
for the repeal of the law of the 31st 
May is not the real ground on which 
the President would recommend 
such a measure. It is not because 
he wishes to extend the franchise, 
or because he desires to widen the 
basis of the national representation, 
that he would recommend such a 
measure, but because he hopes by a 
message of a popular nature to re- 

ain his waning popularity, and to 

e again deste in the teeth of his 
legal ineligibility, according to the 
letter of the constitution. With a 
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majority of the Chamber against a 
repeal of the law, and against, we 
Sion, a revision of the constitu- 
tion, is it possible that either one or 
the other can be carried legally ? 
Four hundred and thirty-three mem- 
bers voted in favour of a restricted 
suffrage ; and though many of these 
gentlemen would now be prepared 
to modify their own work, and to 
extend the suffrage considerably, yet 
few of the majority are prepared to 
recur to universal suffrage. By the 
present Chamber, it seems difficult 
to imagine that a measure of quasi 
universal suffrage would be carried. 
If not, would the mere proposal of 
such a measure at the twelfth hour, 
after three years of an opposite 
policy, rehabilitate M. Buonaparte in 
the opinion of the masses, or give 
him a majority with a restricted 
suffrage? We are of opinion that 
it would not; and even though he 
were again chosen by half the num- 
ber of electors that formerly voted 
for him, we believe the Chamber 
would pass him over as an ineligible, 
because illegal, candidate, and would 
take means to inform the electors 
that votes given contrary to the con- 
stitution would be thrown away. If 
M. Buonaparte persevered in his 
schemes of personal ambition after 
this parliamentary and legislative 
check, he could only rely on illegal 
force and coups-d'’état for any hope 
of success. But in all the army of 
France we believe there is not one 
general officer, of any name or note, 
who would give illegal pretensions 
any countenance ; and even though 
such a man were to be found, he 
might order his men to march, 
but not one would follow him. The 
idea of coups.d’état is therefore 
simply absurd. The man who could 
think of resorting to them is a fitter 
subject for Charenton, or a maison 
de santé, than for the Presidential 
or Curule chair. 

We believe that, though M. 
Buonaparte may find a ministry to 
present a message recommending a 
total repeal of the law of the 31st 
of May, yet that this state paper 
would little help him withthe country 
at large, and would not serve him 
to obtain a revision, so as to render 
him again eligible. He will, there- 
fore, to use the words of the old 
song, ‘have been off with the old 
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love, before he is on with the new;’ 
andlike many superior men, between 
two stools, will ultimately fall to 
the ground. But though the indi- 
vidual may fall, the law and the 
constitution will triumph; and this 
will be the most important event 
that has happened in France for the 
last three years. Some of the par- 
liamentary parties contributing to 
this result, no doubt will hope to 
rofit by it personally or politically ; 
ut from dws see and know, we 
are convinced that the legal ineligi- 
bility, or even the setting aside of 
M. Buonaparte, can in no wise, at 
present, contribute to the advantage 
of either the elder or the younger 
Bourbons. No government is pos- 
sible in France at the present 
moment but the form now pre- 
vailing, and any attempt to upset 
it, or set it aside, could only lead 
to civil war. France can never 
have any stability or repose till 
the Republic has a fair trial, 
and though this has not been 
the case since the election of M, 
Buonaparte, yet it is strange that 
every effort of men and parties, in a 
personal sense, has only served to 
consolidate and strengthen the very 
institutions against which they were 
working. The real truth is, that 
the majority of Frenchmen are so 
weary of change, and so appre- 
hensive of the result of anything 
like political agitation, that they are 
prepared to endure worse evils than 
they have yet known, rather than 
resort to civil war ; for without civil 
war—the fact should be known— 
there cannot be, at present, a return 
to monarchy. is plain truth 
seems at length to have penetrated 
even the Quarterly Review,a journal 
which, for the last quarter of a 
century or more, has been preachin 
the most reactionary and explode 
doctrines in reference to the govern- 
ment of France. The sooner, there- 
fore, our statesmen and public men 
adopt this notion of the Quarterly, 
the better for themselves, and the 
better for this country, in its inter- 
national relations with France. 
Assuredly we are no panegyrists 
of Republican institutions, but, as 
practical politicians, we cannot shut 
our eyes to the fact, that, for the 
last seventy years, the tendency of 
French literature, of French poli- 
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tical discussion, and of French 
material improvements, has been 
all towards equality, which is a 
Frenchman’s only practical notion 
of Republicanism. And of this we 
are assured, that any attempt, by 
force or fraud, to turn the current 
of the thoughts of a high-spirited 
nation into an opposite direction, 
can only end in egregious failure. It 
is plain that M. Billault, a man of 
very great perspicacity, and of a 
sagacity of a high order, is pene- 
trated with this view, and has 
shaped his conduct accordingly. 

Thou h M. Billault may not 
accept the responsibilities of office 
at present, yet the great future is 
open to him, and to men like him. 

While the President of the 
Republic is likely to tack, and veer, 
and compromise, to gain parties 
and persons—while the heads of 
parties themselves are also playing 
a discreditable, a personal, and an 
essentially unsafe, because un- 
patriotic game, France is confident 
and assured in her strength, aware 
that her liberties and institutions 
are beyond the reach of the intrigues 
of parties, or the coups-d’état of 
ambitious pretenders. 


Paris, Oct. 24, 1851. 


Since the foregoing was written, 
nothing has been satisfactorily 
settled concerning the Ministry. 
At least half-a-dozen gentlemen, all 
thought of to form a cabinet, have 
had interviews with the President 
of the Republic, but, somehow or 
other, though not one of them has 
expressed any eeee to a re- 
peal of the law of the 31st of May, 
or to a legal revision of the constitu- 
tion, no one among the many con- 
sulted has been enabled to agree 
with the President on the terms on 
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which office should be accepted. 
The public has thence come to the 
conclusion, that there are personal 
pretensions and exigencies which 
stand in the way of public business; 
and this, together with the placing 
two additional departments in a 
state of siege, has produced an ex- 
ceedingly il! impression on the public 
mind. There are now seven or 
eight departments under milita 
law, at a time when the ese so 
est tranquillity reigns throughout 
France generally — when the 
general spirit of the army is un- 
exceptionable— when jurors have 
shown a tendency rather to convict 
than to acquit, and when the heart 
of the nation is completely sound. 
Why, under such circumstances, 
should recourse be had to an ex- 
ceptional system P—why, in a word, 
should not the ordinary tribunals be 
appealed to? Again it is pessimi 
exempli that an ex-minister, dis- 
charged of all present responsibility, 
should counsel so extreme a measure 
as putting the Nievre and Cher in 
état de siége. This would seem to 
cap the climax of his arbitrary rash- 
ness, and would go far to prove how 
unfit he was for the situation in 
which he was placed. 

In any event, however, whether 
the ministry to be named be a par- 
liamentary or a non-parliamentary 
ministry, we look at the law of the 
3lst of May as doomed, and no re- 
vision to be possible but a legal re- 
vision. If the President is wise, he 
will see and admit this. So long as 
he remains within the four corners 
of the law, he is safe, politically, and 
betters his condition. The moment 
he takes one illegal step, he is un- 
done. It is because the people of 
France feel and know this, that they 
are tranquil and self-possessed. 
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WHAT HAS THE BRITISH TAX-PAYER TO DO WITH 
COLONIAL WARS OR CONSTITUTIONS? 


WHe we are anxiously looking 
out for some chance of reducing 
the Income Tax, with what new taxes 
are our representatives going to 
saddle us at the opening of next ses- 
sion, to support the lavish and un- 
checked expenses of the present 
(which is the seventh) Kafir war? 
Three more regiments, with addi- 
tional artillery, are just ordered 
out, and this in consequence of 
those ‘fresh despatches’ which Lord 
John Russell assured our content- 
edly departing legislators, on Sir 
Harry Smith’s authority, would no 
doubt bring us news of theconclusion 
of the war. It is allowed by the go- 
vernment that this affair may be cal- 
culated (accounted it never will be) to 
cost us 100,000/. per month ; that is 
to say, if the colony holds together, 
these wars, which will no doubt be 
coeval with its duration, and nurse 
it to its final dissolution, will cost 
us 1,200,000/. per annum. 

According, not only to our own 
experience, but to all experience of 
such disciplined barbarity as British 
troops are now waging in this savage 
wilderness, there can be no speedy 
conclusion ; nor, whenever and how- 
ever this war may be concluded, 
shall we attain more than another 
idle stage in our Sisyphian labours,— 
the seventh instalment of an endless 
succession of similar follies,—until 
the whole policy is reversed: that 
is, until the colony, with the gift of 

wers, has the task allotted to it of 
its own defence. 

This Kafir war is one of the natu- 
ral features of Lord Grey’s colonial 
policy. He has, indeed, made this 
particular outbreak peculiarly his 
own individual affair. His measures 
led to it, encouraged it, paralyzed 
the arm which might have crushed 
it, and he now cherishes and aggra- 
vates it with bitter perseverance. 

However, it is no use carping at 
a tax which we are fairly in for. 

Parliament is prorogued. Durin 
its session, it was not supposed wort 
while to check this war in its com- 
mencement, or hand it over to the 
colony, which eagerly asked to 
assume its proper duties, together 
with its rights,;—now Parliament 


sleeps in recess, or dreams of other 
things, while for six good months 
Lord Grey can freely and fully pro- 
secute his avowed resolution ‘to 
show the colony (at our expense) 
that his determination is not to be 
reversed’—that is, except when he 
pleases, which no doubt is often 
enough. By the time Parliament 
re-assembles, if the country will even 
then think this to be a colonial 
matter worth consideration, and if a 
colony still exists in Africa to fight 
about, a debt of 1,000,00027. will 
have been incurred on its account. 
Let us think, to whom? for what? 
how ? and why? this debt is falling 
on us—then let us think what sort of 
tax we shall best like to meet it with 
—whether by an increment of the 
special war-tax, though no special 
favourite—we mean the Income-tax ; 
or shall we prefer a loan and increase 
of the National Debt; or shall we 
please Lord Grey and hoodwink 
ourselves by letting it pass bit by 
bit, as we have already passed the 
first little instalment of 300,000/., 
amongst the estimates? We might 
indeed still further profitably con- 
sider what other things might be 
done for 1,200,000/. a year, which 
we must forego in order to prosecute 
this guerilla of Lord Grey for a 
colony abusing us all the while, and 
offering itself to put an end to it. 
Cobbett used to say, ‘Every 187. 
a year paid away for useless pur- 
— by government, withdraws 
rom the public the means of giving 
active employment to one head of a 
family, thus depriving five persons 
of the means of sustenance from the 
fruits of honest labour, and render- 
ing them paupers.’ According to 
this calculation, we have but to divide 
1,200,000 by 18, and multiply the 
result by 5, to know the number of 
our own population annually de- 
rived of employment by this thank- 
ess, barbarous, and good-for-nothing 
war-system in Kafraria. 

We once entered into a war to 
compel the Americans to be taxed 
by our Parliament, and to pay what- 
ever civil-list the Crown, by sign-ma- 
nual, might choose. The Americans 
triumphed, and separated from us, 
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and during this unnatural conflict, 
the interest of our debt increased 
from 5,000,00027. to 9,000,000/., and 
our taxes rose from 9,000,000/. to 
15,000,000. 

Our colonial administration seems 
to consist of little else than a repeti- 
tion of such unconstitutional attacks 
on British rights and British inte- 
rests in the colonies, each with simi- 
lar financial results at home. The 
present catastrophe on the frontiers 
of the Cape may all be traced to 
Lord Grey’s unjustifiable attempt 
to compel that colony to receive our 
convict criminals, as a service for 
past favours. The colony will con- 
tinue to triumph over his unnatural 
assumption of such rights as these ; 
and if similar treatment be persisted 
in, they will either separate from us, 
or fall to pieces in the struggle ; the 
latter issue now seems most pro- 
bable. By the time we have de- 


stroyed this colony, we wonder what 
lasting reminiscences it will have left 
upon our budgets! Ever since Lord 

rey conceived the fatal project, 
under pretext of past obligations, 
to demand unwilling service from 
the Cape for England’s dirty-work, 


and his prolonged and treacherous 
dalliance with their remonstrances, 
there has been nothing but agitation 
and suspicion in the aspect of that 
colony towards this country. Former 
injuries from our colonial govern- 
ment had become forgotten. The 
Boers had forgiven our interference 
with their social institutions, and 
even the Kafir wars, created more 
by the vacillation than the intrusive 
nature of our frontier policy, had for 
the sixth time subsided into peace. 
Lord Grey’s new experiment of 
military commissionerships over the 
present scene of warfare, and his 
settlements of worn-out pensioners, 
by whom the two great objects of 
defence and cultivation were to be 
ingeniously combined, had as yet 
done no more mischief than by hold- 
ing up this country to the world’s 
scorn, as ready to abandon her old 
skill in colonization in favour of 
theories of French colonial des- 
potism; and to economize her old 
soldiers’ well-earned pensions, by 
screwing out of them in their season 
of repose fresh services, which their 
exhausted nature could neither fulfil 
norendure. It required Lord Grey's 
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convict scheme to stir up again, and 
— in permanence, the slug- 
gish yet ogged resentments of this 
colony: and so effectually did it do 
this, as to make it thenceforth diffi- 
cult for the best-intentioned minister 
to tender offers to that colony, even 
the fairest and most liberal, without 
incurring fresh suspicion. No doubt, 
for instance, Lord Grey meant the 
constitution lately offered, to be a 
boon to the colony, though oddly 
synchronizing with his studious re- 
opening of the patty healing con- 
vict-wounds, by lingering sneers and 
even bribes against the patriot party; 
and they at first evinced returning 
confidence and a ready thankfulness; 
but a re-appearance of the old bad 
faith, even in this act of favour, again 
embittered into venom the acrimony 
of an inveterate suspicion. The pro- 
mise of a constitution was balked in 
its fulfilment on the spot, and all 
the gall of past resentmentsreturned, 
and became infused into the very 
cup of kindness. The tribes alon 

the frontiers, with all their oeeelal 
sagacity, saw at once their oppor- 
tunity in the divisions and discon- 
tents of the colony. For though the 
colonial community was neither 
divided nor discontented in itself, 
yet alas! opposition to the British 
government, in our present colonial 
system, means a division yet more 
fatal than internal discord—a sever- 
ance of the community from its 
means of defence, a separation of the 
staff of power from the hand and 
sinews of strength, an inaction of the 
arms at the bidding of the head. 
Our present colonies are not like the 
older offsets of the English nation, 
which, scarce arrived at their new 
shores, formed themselves into self- 
acting extensions of an empire, whose 
life, and soul, and national pre-emi- 
nence consist in this very spirit of 
self-action. Ifa governor of Massa- 
chusets offended his colony, and 
evinced a treacherous subserviency 
to other interests than their own, 
they had their own resource within 
themselves. Who, for instance, does 
not recollect Franklin’s self-formed 
police, organized against the wishes 
of the governor, and without the aid 
of the proprietary, which became the 
germ of armies, which, while we 
acted fairly by them, conquered 
Canada for us, and when we tried to 
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subvert their liberties, conquered us. 
Virginia, our first, and not our freest 
American colony, had not existed 
many years, when they indignantly 
deposed a governor who seemed to 
them to have betrayed their inte- 
rests, and themselves successfully 
maintained their rights. The Kafirs 
saw the Cape colony a lifeless mass, 
alienated and apart from its unna- 
tural government, its pretended and 
only apes proving its weakness 
in the hour of trial, and itself a 
powerless weapon of a thankless and 
unsuitable office. They seized this 
opportunity, and have found, as they 
expected, that British power without 
national support flourishes to no 
purpose that sword which has been 
seldom drawn with the concurrence 
of the nation in vain. Every day 
has added to the numbers of the in- 
surgent tribes, as every day proves 
more clearly the impotence of the 
British army fighting the battles of 
the colonial office in an unwilling 
colony. The colony is at this mo- 
ment in the act of decomposition. 
The Boers are trying to emigrate 
out of our noxious rule into regions, 
though less valuable by nature, yet 
more valuable tenfold by riddance 
of English interference, and by the 
possession of those powers of self- 
government, which have enabled 
their compatriots who have already 
escaped from us, to maintain amongst 
the savage tribes a prosperous and 
peaceful republic. 
Lord Grey has four notable plans 
with which to rectify the disasters 
he has oceasioned. First, he main- 
tains a perpetual abuse of the mal- 
content colonists, which are ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of the 
population. He stigmatizes them 
as a vexatious faction, and ignores 
their petitions, or accepts the gover- 
nor’s account of them as mere sedi- 
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tious or fraudulent impertinences, 
not worth noticing.* Secondly, he 
splits up the popular diseontent into 
real factions and divisions, by pro- 
posals to move their seat of govern- 
ment to other places about the 
colony, which will a pear to those 
who know what pickings attend a 
seat of colonial government, a pretty 
handsome bribe for a scramble, and 
an ingenious stratagem for creating 
a diversion. If it be really a grave 
scheme to remove discontent by the 
removal of the capital, it can scarcely 
be expected to succeed better than 
Lord North’s very similar removal 
of the Boston custom-house toSalem. 
Thirdly, he extends the British claim 
of empire, at one tiger-bound, up to 
the equator, so as to include in an 
Atlantic grasp, without escape, @ 
whole continent in his monopoly of 
misrule, and divide a quarter of the 
globe with the French, in one great 
experiment of military colonization. 
Fourthly, he sets up, ad interim, 
within the Cape colony itself, by a 
stretch of power apparently wholly 
illegal and unconstitutional, a retro- 
grade scheme of despotic govern- 
ment, handing backagain to a council 
of six myrmidons the entire control 
over the liberties which he had 
already induced her Majesty to reco- 
gnise and advance—liberties which, 
if fully established, would have 
averted the mischief which he seeks 
to remedy by their destruction, 
These four achievements will be the 
vacation amusement of Lord Grey, 
and the laughing-stock of the world 
at our expense. If successfully car- 
ried out, they may indeed make all 
our American war-taxes and Cana- 
dian rebellion expenses seem child’s 
play by the side of the coming 
African war loan and the demands 
of the single department of Lord 
Grey’s English Algeria. 


* Sir Harry Smith’s despatch accompanying the petitions, described them as fraudu- 
lently got up, and full of fictitious signatures—an accusation which is well known to be 
without foundation; which, if credited, should have been investigated; and which the Cape 
agents in London in vain sought opportunity and means to refute publicly. The best critics 
on American history, attribute England’s blindfold self-precipitation into the loss of her co- 
lonies, to nothing so much as the captious complaints of the royal governors, in their letters 
to the ministers, written when they were baffled in their attempts to enforce the unjust 
claims of the prerogative, and irritated by the steady opposition of the assemblies to their 
imperious demands, when in fits of ill-humour they would accuse the colonies of dis- 
loyalty, and of nurturing a spirit of revolt. Governor Bernard, in 1768, transmitted the 
protest of the Massachusets assembly, with a very similar comment to Sir H. Smith’s, 
assuring Lord Hillsborough that their resolution of grievance (though passed unanimously) 
* must have been contrary to the real sense of the assembly, and procured by surprise.’ 
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Meanwhile, every proposal made 
for better policy, every suggestion 
that colonies are faster friends and 
more worth having, when not, as Mr. 
Hawes described them, so ‘ labori- 
ously trifled with,’ every argument 
against the costliness and mischief of 
our colonial administration, though 
in the ipsissimis verbis of the present 
Minister out of office, are by the 
same minister in office denounced as 
proposals for abandoning the colo- 
nies. The colonies are said to be 
worth these wars, and the trouble 
and expense of governing—granted, 
if these wars, and this expensive 
meddling called government, is the 
way to retain them. But what if 
both the wars and meddling are 
severing and ruining them, while 
they are burdening us? Is it no 
affair of the British tax-payer to 
keep his money in his pocket, and 
his colonies all the safer, instead of 
losing both his money and his colo- 
nies, to please Lord Grey P 

At this moment, America talks of 
offering 20,000,000/7., or 100,000,000 
dollars, for the possession of Cuba. 
Can our statesmen tell us why Cuba 
should be talked of as a good purchase 
by these long-headed children of ours 
at such a price, while we make only 
burdensome incumbrances of our 
colonial possessions P 

Lord John Russell says he is ready 
to keep our colonies, even at a loss, 
for the sake of national prestige, 
however his mode of ‘ keeping’ them 
may be thought to snbalabs to our 
dignity. Mr. Cobden is ready to 
throw them all away, because they 
are maintained at a loss, and he 
cares not for the prestige. But 
Brother Jonathan has a wrinkle by 
which he gets out of his colonies 
both real prestige and immense gain, 
instead of perplexity and loss, and 
that with no navigation laws or arti- 
ficial perquisites of any kind. How 
can this riddle be solved? Proh 
pudor! that Englishmen should have 
to ask the question! Lord Grey 
could once have given an answer, 
but his whole mind seems so intent 
on imitations of Algeria now, that 
he serves us only as a warning how 
like a French minister an English 
statesman, spoiled by the Colonial- 
office, may become. We will not 
take the answer from his former 
speeches so belied ; Burke shall give 
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it fresh from the times when we 
first departed from a true and pros- 
perous colonial policy, and left our 
mantle of a repudiated yet unrivalled 
skill with the repudiated yet unri- 
valled offspring of its creation, des- 
tined themselves both to evince its 
virtue and to surpass it :— 

‘As long,’ said Burke, ‘as you 
have the wisdom to keep the so- 
vereign authority of this country 
as the sanctuary of liberty, the 
sacred temple consecrated to our 
common faith, wherever the chosen 
race and sons of England worship 
freedom, they will turn their faces 
towards you. The more they 
multiply, the more friends you will 
have; the more ardently the 
love liberty, the more perfect will 
be their obedience. Deny them 
this participation of freedom, and 
you break the sole bond. Do not 
dream that your letters of office, 
your instructions, and suspending 
clauses, are the things that hold 
them. These things do not make 

our government. It is the spirit 
of the English constitution which, 
infused through the mighty mass, 
pervades, feeds, unites, invigorates, 
vivifies every part of the empire.’ 

In the same spirit, Adam Smith 
observed, on the colonial aspect of 
the question, that ‘the progress of 
the ancient Greek colonies towards 
wealth and greatness was very rapid, 
because they were at liberty to 
manage their own affairs in the way 
that they judged was most suitable 
to their own interest. The his- 
tory of the Roman colonies was by 
no means so brilliant; they were 
not always at liberty to manage 
their own affairs in the way they 
judged most suitable to their own 
interests. — Book iv. cap. vii. The 
protest of the Virginian Assembly, 
1642, twenty-three years after its 
formation, addressed to Charles L., 
against the attempts of the English 
Parliament to disturb their free 
form of government, argued that 
‘ There is more likelihvod that such 
as are acquainted with the clime 
and its accidents may upon better 
grounds prescribe our advantages, 
than such as shall sit at the helm in 
England;’ and, in reply, the king 
secured to them the government in 
which they ‘ received so much con- 
tent and satisfaction.’ 
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Now if this free government and 
self-administration be the secret of 
ood colonizing, and good colonizing 
fe the secret of our national pros- 
rity, let us test, by one example, 
ow far the object is as yet at- 
tained—how nearly we already act 
up to the avowed criterion of such 
free colonial government as really 
opens wider limits for national 
growth, while it secures colonial 
contentment. The example shall 
be New Zealand, as we have at 
hand an able statement of the con- 
dition of our settlements there just 
ublished by a colonist returning 
rom long official residence in those 
islands.* It is a startling picture, 
this great settlement of Sxsisienes 
made infants, swaddled up in costly 
bandages, or tied like fantoccini to 
the fingers of a concealed showman— 
their revenues eaten up by English 
ministerial patronage—their institu- 
tions the veriest caricatures of what 
they were born to and made for— 
a the interval of a voyage round 
the world forced to intervene be- 
tween the plan and execution of 
their most ordinary local under- 
takings. 
We must assume, what eve 
Englishman allows to be indubi- 
table, what Lord Grey used elabo- 
rately to argue, and still parades in 
refaces to his most contradictory 
Teontien, that English colonies 
locally self-governed have been, and 
would again be, the mainstay of 
England's prosperity; while the 
‘laborious trifling of AMR cee Hheory 
the depth of misgovernment to 
which the distant despotism of a 
free country especially reduces the 
dependencies it attempts to go- 
vern,’t will speedily go far to ruin 
both the colonies and ourselves. 
We take New Zealand es our gauge 
to test the measure of self-govern- 
ment now granted to our colonies, 
by which, with general consent, we 
shall also test the advantage and 
prosperity we mutually derive from 
each other. If we find the vigorous 
action of men managing their own 
affairs, we must then obey the 
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hint to look elsewhere to understand 
what drags and checks our pros- 
perity at home ; but if we at once 
detect the fatal finger of the Ministre 
de U Intérieur playing with the ma- 
chinery of our distant governments, 
we account for all the stoppages and 
disorder throughout the entire ap- 
paratus of English empire. In the 
confusion so created, we learn wh 

our National Debt will not dimi- 
nish even in unprecedented Euro- 
pean peace ; in the costly retinue of 
an elaborate governmental inter- 
ference, we trace the agency which 
converts productive commerce into 
dead taxation ; in the check so given 
to extended settlement, we reco- 
gnise the narrowing of our field for 
investment; the crippling nursery 
of English emigration seriously 
increases our poor’s-rates; while the 
recoil of industry, diverted from its 
outward tendency, strikes back upon 
its home resources, and labourers, 
turned depredators, consume, in 
hulks and gaols, the capital they 
were meant to energize and fruc- 
tify. Whilst, moreover, all around 
the empire the fundamental maxims 
of the constitution are inverted, 
and British rights are made the 
plaything of a minister, can we 
wonder at great difficulties also in 
effectingreforms at home? The ve 

springs of British liberty are pol- 
luted in this hidden quarter of 
irresponsible caprice and corrupt 
patronage. Think not, because we 
see it not, we remain uninfected ; 
we had great statesmen once who 
thought otherwise, when the control 
of Indian government was aimed 
at by ministerial ambition. How 
beats the very life-pulse of our 
liberty, under this lethargic indif- 
ference to uncontrolled taxation? 
It was a fundamental principle of 
our monarchy that the people should 
keep the control of their own money. 
The loss of liberty, said Burke, in 
England, fixed and attached itself 
on this specific point of taxing. But 
we are contented with our financial 
surveillance, if we see Mr. Hume 
playing with the spray and sprink- 


* The Six Colonies of New Zealand, by William Fox. John W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. Far the best account, and furnished with the best map of that colony, yet 
published. 


+ The words quoted are partly Lord Grey’s, partly Mr. Hawes’, in both cases extra- 
official, 
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ling of taxation, while this Niagara 
of fathomless wastings rolls un- 
heeded beneath his feet. In the 
matter of our military expenditure, 
we have this year economized a sum 
of 50,000/., by omitting the cus- 
tomary drilling of the yeomanry, 
while we overlook Lord Grey’s ex- 
penditure of 1,200,000/. in a Kafir 
commando; and farmers’ friends 
kick violently against those rates 
and income taxes which annually 
recur upon them from exactly that 
very quarter into which they refuse 
to Sooke 

But to the test. With what ap- 

arance of unshackled freedom 

oes the government of New Zea- 
land present itself, as a sample of 
our colonial system? Hear Mr. 
Fox: ‘The form of government,’ 
says he, ‘outwardly resembles a 
mixed monarchy; but neither of 
the two powers which appear to 
control the absolutism of the go- 
vernor, the Legislative Council, or 
the Colonial-office, have the smallest 
practical influence on his acts.’ His 
theoretic reference to a remote 
authority, in effect, only relieves 
him of that single check of personal 
responsibility which mitigates the 
arbitrary rule of Russia, so that the 
more enlightened of the colonists 
declare they would much prefer to 
be subjected to outright despotism. 
To this impalpable yet all-pervading 
superintendence are referred the 
minutest details of all local as well 
as general concerns, while the mis- 
chief of such ceaseless interference 
is aggravated tenfold by its subse- 
quent repetition on a larger scale, 
in tedious correspondence about its 
final confirmation at the other ex- 
tremity of the globe.—Mr. Fox 
recites a recent instance, in which 
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seven months were occupied in ob- 
taining the required sanction to 
negotiate for the purchase of a dis- 
trict of land near Wellington. 

The Governor, however, though 
sole in direction, is a very Briareus 
in the multitude of his executive. 
We read of his requiring 100 paid 
officials to govern a population of 
10,000 Europeans, and an expendi- 
ture of 14,000/., out of a revenue of 
19,0007. (i.e., 74 per cent. of the 
whole revenue), to pay their salaries; 
while almost all the remainder of 
the colonial income is expended on 

lice, printing, and other matters, 
involving patronage. The colonists 
say, they could maintain their own 
government with half the revenue, 
which is thus almost wholly absorbed 
by English ministerial placemanship. 
It must, however, be admitted that 
we pay a good part of this flourish- 
ing revenue ourselves, in duties on 
the supplies of our own troops, which 
wefurnish so liberally to the northern 
province of New Zealand, that our 
soldiers exceed in number the adult 
colonial population ! 

It is clear that no English com- 
munity can thrive so overlaid with 
functionaries imposed on all their 
offices by appointments from another 
hemisphere; yet they might tolerate 
even such an imposition, if working 
men were sent them for their money. 
The reverse seems to be the case. 
For instance, they may not exercise 
an unpaid magistracy amongst them- 
selves, but are forced to pay—for 
what?—more efficient stipendiaries?* 
No such thing—but half-pay lien- 
tenants of the army or navy, old 
land-surveyors, cast-off agents, archi- 
tects, and men of any profession, ex- 
cept, it seems, of the law, to serve 
them for a magistracy. There is a 


* This is a striking instance of the shallow imitation frequently attempted—not of 


English principles, but of the accidental contemporary phases of those principles in 
England to Colonies, however dissimilar their circumstances, and the stage of their 
national development. It would be less anachronistic to burlesque a Wittenagemote or 
Runnymede in New Zealand, than to commence by superseding with stipendiaries that 
unpaid magistracy, which only Liverpool and Manchester have yet outgrown in England, 

It was in this vein of false analogy that Lord Torrington was instructed by his Whig 
employers to re-enact, at all hazards, in Ceylon, the great commercial revolution which 
Sir Robert Peel had just achieved in England. The very quacks of politics, they took 
up his great measure, and thought to identify themselves with it by miuiature repetitions 
in the dependencies, whatever their ailments or their no-ailments might really require. 
Tn the case of Ceylon, the poor little patient was thrown into convulsions by the violent 
English regimen, so they took to bleeding it profusely—almost to death; and they now 
boast of their successful treatment of those convulsions, which others rather accuse them 
of having caused, 
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bitterness of caprice in this; such 
unlimited patronage might be better 
assorted, and the purlieus of the law 
are never deficient in a supply of 
hungry applicants for jobs in the 
way of that profession, particularly 
for such as these, which are paid 
with all the proverbial liberalit 

of remuneration from another's 
urse. 

A further aggravation of this hard- 
ship is the fact, that all the colonial 
stipendiaries, together with the legis- 
lative and judicial officials, are 
quartered on the colonists, by the 
fiat of a functionary wholly irre- 
sponsible to them. This is a ma- 
terial feature of constitutional dis- 
franchisement which runs through 
our colonial institutions, of which 
Lord Grey wholly loses sight, when 
he frequently assures his clamorous 
remonstrants that whatever they 
may say, they have the very counter- 
parts of British forms. He lately 
replied to the petitions from the 
Cape against his proposal to place 
their Chief Justice in the chair of 
their legislature, by pointing to the 
Lord Chancellor on the British wool- 
sack. Such a parallel between an 
English judge, appointed by a re- 
sponsible minister, and a colonial 
chief justice, appointed by a power 
wholly irresponsible to the colony, 
and, moreover, holding office and 
salary at the pleasure of the crown, 
exhibits an astonishing misapprecia- 
tion or misconstruction of the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution.* 
So, also, argues Lord Grey, the 
judges in the colonies ought to have 
their places and salaries secured, 
because it is so in England; but 
appointments at home are made b 
responsible ministers, which destroys 
the analogy altogether. The colonies 
complain that the colonial minister 
appoints their judges, and fixes their 
salaries : it .s no answer to say, that 
a wholly different kind of ministry 
appoints similar officers at home. 
A like false analogy has even been 
set up between the proposed life- 
nominees for colonial councils, and 
the peerage of England in the 
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gift of the crown! Colonies, how- 
ever, must swallow whatever con- 
stitutional nostrums the minister 
may prescribe for them ; they must 
live on the very acetate of their 
mother’s milk, and are expected to 
thrive upon it; and Englishmen 
wonder why they do not contribute 
their share to the general prosperity 
of the common empire. 

Let us take from Mr. Fox’s work 
one more illustration of the treat- 
ment our colonies suffer, which we 
address especially to men of business 
—to men who would start and stare, 
if one of their own representatives 
were, for instance, to propose and 
succeed in carrying through Parlia- 
ment an act placing the funds of 
the Bank of England at the disposal 
of government, with unlimited power 
of appropriating the monies invested; 
making, moreover, its paper legal 
tender, and charging all possible 
losses on the consolidated fund! If 
such things were possible in Eng- 
land, we suspect, in spite of all our 
patriotism, some of the shrewder 
sort would pretty quickly transfer 
themselves and their investments 
elsewhere, to countries better secured 
against such wonderful pranks of 
government. Yet the supposed case 
occurred literally in New Zealand 
the other day. In 1847, by an ordi- 
nance confirmed in 1850, a govern- 
ment bank was established on terms 
which left in the governor’s sole 
discretion the investment of surplus 
specie, the notes being legal tender 
for sums above 2/., no other banks 
being allowed to issue paper money, 
and specie equal to one-third of the 
issue being retained in hand. Would 
a representative legislature ever have 
passed such an ordinance as this— 
and could any country thrive under 
the daily liability to such legisla- 
tion ? 

It requires some consideration 
and reflection—more than most 
Englishmen will give to any colonial 
matters—to connect this distant 
misgovernment with the tax-papers 
and levies called for at our own doors. 
What matters it to us, who are at 


* When we hear of a colonial judge rivalling Chief Justice Pratt’s verdict for 10007. 
damages against Lord Halifax for seizing Wilkes’s papers, we will cease to draw distinctions 


between home and colonial judges. 


There will shortly be a good opportunity for the 


exhibition of such independent judgment upon Lord Grey’s late proceedings at the Cape. 


We shall see. 
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the heart of the empire, how the 
extremities fare? But it is this very 
distance that makes our misgovern- 
ment intolerable to the colonies. 
They will—they must resist again, as 
they have done before; and we can- 
not coerce them; we shall lose them. 
That is one serious consideration. 
We shall sink ourselves to a second- 
rate nation in losing them. That is 
another serious consideration. Yet 
might we, with the stroke of a pen, 
make them our fastest friends, the 
most loyal of subjects, and the 
greatest contributors to our own 
wealth and prosperity, instead of 
rankling leeches on our very life- 
blood. That is athird point worthy 
of our serious consideration. True, 
the navigation laws are repealed ; 
artificial advantages are no longer 
drawn from colonial commerce. But 
why, then, keep up the costly ma- 
chinery of an oppressive system, 
when its gains are gone? And is 
there nothing to be gained from a 
free commercial intercourse with 
colonies? If for that commerce 
with our fellow-countrymen—far 
surer and better customers than 
foreigners—we now trust solely to 
their energies and freedom, in com- 
mon sense let us give full scope to 
those energies, and unshackle that 
freedom from oppressive govern- 
ment. Let us give our colonists full 
liberty to develop their immense 
resources, while they still remain 
healthily attached to ourselves. Shall 
we still think of fastening these great 
and growing limbs of empire b 
tightening bonds, which only num 
and deaden, and cause them at last 
inevitably to drop off from us ? 
With all this amount of misgovern- 
ment, which we readily allow we could 
not tolerate in England, such is the 
exuberant vigour of our rising offset 
nations, that Australia alone, though 
more injured in her origin and pro- 
gress than country ever was belie, 
already almost engrosses the supply 
of the material of one of our principal 
manufactures, and employs a very 
considerable proportion of our 
shipping—to say nothing of the 
wealth in precious minerals which 
nature now promises to add to all 
her products. Sir J. Graham, in 
his late speech at Carlisle, truly told 
the agriculturists that the land must 
be the basis of our prosperity. Shall 
we then jeopardise our extension of 
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territory, and throw away our ac- 

uisitions of land? He pointed out 
the immenseness of the capital we 
have invested in our four great 
fabrics, and that of the four raw 
materials, silk, cotton, wool, and 
flax, we might produce the two 
latter almost whale independently 
of foreign nations. Shall we prefer 
the amusement or display of manag- 
ing colonies to these grand results 
of their unshackled industry, or turn 
them into foreign nations as a pre- 
liminary to their development? Im- 
perial commerce and extended em- 
pire, we must indeed forego, if we 
think our present colonial system 
not worth the trouble of reforming 
—nay, more, if we will retain 100 
officials to take care of every 10,000 
of our able-bodied colonists, we 
must be content, like the man in 
the fable, with floundering efforts 
to carry the steed which would have 
borne us through many a difficulty. 

There is no alternative to colonial 
reform, but colonial abandonment, 
and the interval between the two is 
a dreary and disastrous struggle. 
Bad government must ruin British 
colonies—their very vigour turns to 
desperation under its galling influ- 
ence. What are the consequences 
of bad political institutions to any 
country? Why, that the country 
either languishes in enervation and 
torpor—leaning on the very hand 
which stabs it—or else frets itself 
away in chronic agitation and sour 
discontent. Either consequence in- 
volves a waste and loss of all natural 
advantages. Besides a burdensome 
expense in management, and a com- 
plete paralysis of productive vigour, 
there must follow a conversion of 
the very elements of growth into a 
nucleus of disorder and disease. 
Amongst the secondary causes which 
determine the productiveness of a 
country, says Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
themost important is security against 
the government. The only insecurity 
which is altogether paralyzing to the 
active energies of producers, is that 
arising from the government, or 
from persons invested with its au- 
thority. Against all other depre- 
dators, there is a hope of ietnding 
oneself. Flanders and Italy, in the 
middle ages, were insecure, yet free 
in their governments, and their 
riches were constantly on the in- 
crease. Roman despotism relieved 
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its subjects from insecurity, but 
enervated and impoverished them 
by the oppression of its own govern- 
ment. But the fiery spirit of the 
free and vigorous Anglo-Saxon race, 
least of all mankind, will brook the 
fretting interference of distant central 
government. And this fierce spirit 
of liberty, says Burke, is even 
stronger in the English colonies 
than in England itself. The office 
which Lord Grey once denounced 
and now administers, itself wholly 
and alone accounts for the apparent 
paradox, that America dah talk of 
offering 100,000,000 dollars for Cuba, 
while New Zealand is largely plun- 
dering, though herself as namie plun- 
dered by, this country. 

It is scarcely credible, yet true, 
that the kind of government we give 
our colonies now, is almost identical 
with the form of restricted liberties 
which parliament passed as a penal 
sentence on Massachusets after her 
first act of overt rebellion, in 1774. 
The Act for curtailing her charter, 
vesting the nomination of counsel- 
lors, judges, and magistrates in the 
crown, astounded the Rockingham 
party, as ‘a bold assumption of dan- 
— powers, unknown to the 

ritish constitution, not to be jus- 
tified by any act on the part of the 
colony.” What have our present 
colonies done to incur these ultra- 
punitive conditions as their normal 
constitution? Let us add, in fur- 
ther quotation from the same speech 
of Lord Rockingham, ‘ to render the 
colonies permanently advantageous 
they must be satisfied with their 
condition ;’ and nothing will satisfy 
a British community as their consti- 
tutional condition, short of a full and 
express delegation of authority to do, 
and have done by officers responsible 
to themselves, within the ochew, all 
that the imperial power has no pro- 
per imperial object in preventing, or 
regulating according to its own 
views. 

But to proceed :—the great home 
questions of emigration and trans- 
portation, are also involved in that 
of our present colonial policy—too 
plainly and too largely for a full dis- 
cussion of their wide and manifold 
bearings here. 

As we have taken solely what 
rather seems, than really is, the 
lower ground of appeal, that namely, 
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ad crumenam, we will say no more 
of emigration, than that if it were 
unfettered, and placed on its proper 
free and noble basis, it would not 
only open the most captivating, the 
most exalted, and the most lucrative 
of all investments to English capital, 
but it would put our local rates and 
burdens—the severe, as well as un- 
equal pressure of which forms a 
staple of our presenthome grievances, 
—on the same light and easy scale 
as that to which the same process 
of free emigration has reduced them 
in the United States. As it is, this 
greatest and most vital interest of 
our old country is degraded to be 
the job of a back-office of Downing- 
street, which conceals within some 
purlieus of Westminster the largest 
staff of clerks and agents in propor- 
tion to the work done, that has sur- 
vived in this finance-reforming age. 
The Emigration Commission has 
only perverted the spirit of emigra- 
tion, and kept down its idea to a 
pauper scheme, which it has at last 
starved into a state of inanition, 
without, however, at all reducing 
its own proportions. The precincts 
of the Abbey never achieved such 
complete security, even in the days 
which permitted sanctuary, as in 
the seclusion of this job from the 
keen search of Mr. Hume, who has 
—_ long and frequent nights in 
the House of Commons scrutinizin 

many an estimate, which, comnetel 
in amount of profitable expenditure 
with this Emigration Commission, 
would seem the very paragons of 
strict economy. But this is not all. 
The fact that the Government nomi- 
nally undertakes this department of 
national enterprise is a check, as well 
as degradation to all private colo- 
nizing adventure. It acts, much as 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
interference has acted upon the 
great enterprise of Australian steam 
communication with this country,— 
that is, as the dog in the manger, 
the contents of which, unable to eat 
them himself, he made it his Business, 
with much labour and assiduity, to 
prevent others eating. It acts as 
the public worship fund in New 
South Wales acts, which, though in- 
sufficient to provide for a church 
establishment, is just enough to pre- 
vent all private endowment, or any 
grant from the local legislature 
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offended by the assumed appropri- 
ation. It acts as every branch of 
our Colonial Administration acts, 
which seems to bear to our colonial 
enterprise the same relation as that 
which was maintained between 
the orders of the Admiralty and 
Lord Nelson’s exploits. It is ever 
presenting itself as a sort of incubus 
under the name of superintendence; 
hampering withoutdirecting ; sham- 
ming responsibility, realizing only 
patronage and interference ; spoiling 
every undertaking it meddles with, 
and only harmless when doing no- 
thing, or disregarded: a very costly 
parade of agency, for work which, 
to avoid confusion, must really be 
transacted elsewhere and by others. 
Colonization, indeed, in its proper 
and larger sense, may require the 
aid of the united national resources, 
to be adequately and successfully 
undertaken; yet if Government 
would only forbear to impede and 
degrade the enterprise, it might al- 
most trust to this country’s energy, 
and the expansiveness of English 
capital, opening out this area for 
crowded industry. In this view, 
the subject of emigration is but a 
part of our previous topic ; for the 
simple emancipation of colonial ter- 
ritory from the government of Down- 
ing-street would, besides its direct 
economy, be a greater spur to the 
higher kind of emigration than could 
be effected even by government 
loans for the purpose, equal to all 
the amount we now waste in colonial 
mismanagement and disturbance. 

It is also as part of the same sub- 
ject, though large enough for sepa- 
rate discussion, that we allude in 
passing to transportation. Most 
intimately do these two great ques- 
tions relate to one another. The 
stifling up by government of the 
natural safety-valve of emigration, 
collects those choking and infectious 
masses which become, in conse- 
quence, what Miss Carpenter calls 
‘the perishing and dangerous’ popu- 
lation “t home. These are classes, 
for the most part, though by no 
means altogether, whose energies, 
perverted from unprovided occupa- 
tion to eikeudiod depredation, 
become the grief of the economists by 
causing the heaviest direct burden 
on the national industry. 

We will not, however, calculate 
now the possible reduction of our 
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calendars of crime, and the conse- 
= economy of turning a pre- 
atory population into productive 
classes, and so reducing the costly 
a tus of criminal justice. We 
will not here conjecture whether the 
reduction might not even be so great 
as to do away with all necessity 
of transportation, and its innume- 
rable mischiefs—whether emigration 
might not as wholly supersede trans- 
portation, as transportation now de- 
grades and impedes emigration: nor 
will we expatiate on the horrible 
anomalies, and the confusion of all 
distinctions between rightand wrong, 
which must result from the present 
contemporaneous and united conduct 
of the two—the dangerous conjunc- 
tion and well-nigh fatal identification 
of this nation’s highest enterprise 
and greatest punishment short of 
death ; we will only dwell for a mo- 
ment on the hazardous crisis to 
which our transportation system has 
now driven us, and the need we have 
that some at least of our representa- 
tives should lose no time in attend- 
ing to this branch of colonial policy. 
Whatever may be said in justifi- 
cation of exile to Siberia, or to 
countries which are not settled, or 
can never be settled, one thing is 
clear, that the transmission of the 
criminals of one settled and populous 
country into another similarly occu- 
ied and inhabited country, can only 
e done by the force of superior 
power, in defiance of every dictate 
of justice, right, and humanity. 
Nature revolts at the very idea; and 
there is probably nae ya people 
so degraded in the world that they 
would not kick even against a supe- 
rior power attempting to inflict such 
united insult and injury on their 
country. 
lod Grey unintentionally suc- 
ceeded in putting the system in its 
most aeaiies light, in his attempt 
to thrust it forcibly upon the hitherto 
unviolated ground of the Cape; and 
his natural temper seems fated to 
give a concluding lesson against it 
on the replete and overflowing shores 
of Van Diemen’s Land. He first 


roused that respectable Anglo-Dutch 
community into an attitude of sus- 
tained defiance, to which he gave 
its full significance and inference 
by a lingering and reluctant conces- 
sion; and now he has combined all 
the Australian colonies just in time 
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to use their newly-granted organs 
of public opinion in a first and united 
blast of execration, in resolute and 
indomitable resistance, and in new 
disputes as to the limits of England's 
supremacy, on a ground most dis- 
advantageous for a trial of her rights 
before the judgment of the world. 
This great association of the Aus- 
tralian colonies was inaugurated in 
the city of Melbourne during the 
month of January last. Their wrongs 
had been admitted by her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and relief was promised, 
but withheld. In violation of ac- 
knowledged principles and pledges, 
thousands of home-bred scamps and 
ruffians are still let off, year by 
year, from hanging here, to be thrust 
into the thickly-peopled island-home 
of our Van Diemen’s Land compa- 
triots, and to wander thence into 
‘ neighbouring colonies in still more 
direct violation of express parlia- 
mentary stipulations. In answer 
to remonstrances, Lord Grey an- 
grily repudiated alike the profes- 
sions of his ex-ministerial oratory, 
and the explicit pledges of his minis- 
terial authority. He has even at- 
tempted an ingenious distinction of 
the subject, from the category of 
matters of local concern which he 
has been forced into conceding to 
colonial control by constitutional 
enfranchisement; .thus, as in the 
Cape case, raising suspicions of eva- 
sion and bad faith, as well as of 
tyrannical intention, in the colonial 
mind—fatal both to the honour and 
power of this country. There is a 
remarkable recurrence of folly in 
these battles of England with 
her colonies. They bear about 
them the ‘ tenth transmission of a 
foolish face.’ Mr. Grenville told 
America that the Stamp Act was to 
pay for our expenses in that country 
(though we had just voted 200,000/. 
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to indemnify America for her assist- 
ance in the conquest of Canada) ; 
so Lord Grey called upon the Ca 
to receive our convicts, in return for 
2,000,0007. which we had spent on 
the sixth Kafir war; and now, he 
has again made out a debtor and 
creditor account with Australia, and 
alleges the expenditure of England 
in making their country an English 
prison, as justifying his claim on 
their submission to further outrage. 
There are hereditary features also 
in the mode of colonial self-defence. 
Australia Proper first tried to save 
herself from the deplorable fate of 
her neighbour, Van Diemen’s Land, 
by enacting an ordinance against 
immigration thence. This, however, 
Lord Grey vetoed—affording a 
memorable illustration of the pre- 
sent use of the imperial veto on 
colonial legislature, which amounts 
to nothing short of a secret, dark, 
irresponsible power to crush the 
most vital interest of any of our 
numerous offset nations, whenever 
one member of the Home Adminis- 
tration finds it convenient, and that 
without the possibility of redress, 
or even of complaint.* 

The Australasian League became 
the leviathan offspring of this mad 
administration. to its funds many 
individual colonists have subscribed 
ahundred guineas apiece, and already 
10,0007. has been contributed—a 
large tax for merely re Eng- 
lish government—and double that 
amount is asked for and expected. 
Will this league remind Lord Grey 
of Franklin’s unions, and their re- 
sult? or must we pay as dearly for 
@ perverse administration again as 
we have paid before, and hold our- 
selves up to the laughter of the world 
as very incurables in blindness ? 

We need not now discuss our right 
to transport criminals into colonies; 


* The right of petitioning is the last hold of expiring liberty, yet even this is 


practically denied to our colonists: see Mr. Fox’s third chapter, on Government, 
p- 113: ‘Iunumerable complaints of the governcr and his acts are made to the 
Colonial Office by the colonists, but they must be forwarded through the governor him- 
self, and go home accompanied by his comments and explanations, which are never 
seen by the colonists, or open to any reply from them till they perhaps appear in a blue 
book eighteen months after the question has been decided against them.’ The contents 
of blue books are only plausibly collocated selections made by the Colonial Office, which 
invariably sides with the governor; practically, a tribunal of reference pledged, as well 
as interested, to decide always in favour of one party, and doing so always in an under- 
hand manner. Poerio, sunk beneath the sea, has proved himself more fortunately 


situated to gain a hearing of his grievances than any of our colonists. Let the King of 
Naples look for his best rejoinder to Mr. Gladstone’s accusations of his frustration of 
constitutional rights in this quarter. 
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but, for the present, granting the 
right, we only ask, are there not some 
rights more valuable and more cre- 
ditable in their abandonment than 
in their maintenance? ‘ The ques- 
tion, said a great statesman, ‘is not 
whether you have a right to render 
your people miserable, but whether 
it is not your interest to make them 
happy.’ In this case of Australian 
transportation, the obstinacy of our 
minister is driving this country into 
an assertion of right beyond the very 
ultimatum of its possible justifica- 
tion, and those colonies into an 
inevitable and irresistible position 
of defiance. England will both 

ril her whole colonial supremacy 

y selecting for its battle-field so 
odious and impracticable a claim, 
and will incur again the frightful 
perplexity in which American eman- 
cipation from like tyranny involved 
her—namely, the simultaneous and 
unprepared loss of all her criminal 
depositories. Such was, at that 
time, this country’s terror of the 
congregated masses of her most 
abandoned characters in her hulks 
and around her shores, that states- 
men of known humanity did not 
scruple to propose the most des- 
perate remedies for an emergency 
which Lord Grey is now wilfully 
bringing back upon us—while he 
refuses to recognise its approach 
and to prepare for it in time. The 
crisis hurries on—the sudden trans- 
formation of our bed of punishment 
into a bed of gold has rendered 
Australia more the lure than the 
terror of thieves. Our perplexity 
is already upon us—this unforeseen 
a of treasure has made 
those territories the very focus of 
the world’s attraction. Our highest 
penal deterrent suddenly coincides 
with a kind of universal law of gra- 
vitation. We had already some 
suspicion of that gravest of national 
perils creeping over us, a diminution 
of the fot of national punish- 
ments; we find ourselves now in the 
very climax of that peril, treating 
our worst criminals with the ex- 
tremest gratification of the very ap- 
petites which led them into crime. 
Among all the scarecrows ever in- 
vented, no one has suggested a heap 
of corn to terrify the feathered grain- 
filchers, nor will our new El Dorado 
serve as a purgatory for our banished 
gold stealers. Nature has vindicated 
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her own wrongs; and by a species 
of inoculation of the disease itself, 
has repelled from those shores the 
possibility of further external infec- 
tion. England has lost the oppor- 
tunity of a generous and enlightened 
action, and will have so timed and 
tempered her loss of all the advan- 
tages of selfishness, as to incur in 
disastrous concentration all its pos- 
sible evils. When, a few months 
hence, we shall hear of Parkhurst, 
Portland, Spike Island, and the 
hulks crowded with the surplus of 
suffocating gaols, and find every 
outlet shut against us; when alarms 
of violence and prison tumults, and 
gangs broken loose, may frightfully 
synchronize with other disquie- 
tudes,—for all is not dead calm 
ahead,—if it then at last becomes a 
matter of fruitless regret that the 
past and present treatment of Aus- 
tralia went unheeded among colonial 
doings, it will also be but a melan- 
choly satisfaction to some that they 
strove against the apathy and the 
obstinacy which alike refused to 
recognise the close and constant con- 
nexion between the self-interest of 
this country and a just considera- 
tion of the colonies. 

If from simply calculating pecu- 
niary loss, we were to proceed to 
estimate the whole political damage 
caused by an unheeded licence 
of unconstitutional government in 
any department, we might repeat 
those solemn words of Burke, which 
first roused England to alarm and 
to a hasty repeal of the fatal Stamp 
Act, inoableg her to appreciate its 
consequences to themselves. 
order to prove that the Americans 
have no right to their liberties, we 
are every Sy endeavouring to sub- 
vert the maxims which preserve the 
whole spirit of our own. To prove 
that the Americans ought not to be 
free, we are obliged to depreciate 
the value of freedom itself; and we 
never seem to gain a paltry advan- 
tage over them in debate, without 
attacking some of those principles, 
or dividing some of those feelings, 
for which our ancestors have shed 
their blood.’ Or, in the present 
aspect of our colonies, one might 
recal the too scantily treasured 
wisdom of the elder Pitt, such as 
fell from him when Grenville ac- 
cused him of exciting sedition by 
his advocacy of colonial claims, and 
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he replied:—‘ Sir, I rejoice that 
America has resisted—three millions 
of British subjects submitting to 
such tyranny would have made 
slaves of all the rest.’ 

But we have not space to follow 
up this train of thought, nor is it 
necessary ; suffice it now to contem- 
plate the uncontrolled taxation in- 
curred by a colonial system which 
bears no fruit* but colonial disturb- 
ance and discontent, and enough of 
danger to constitutional freedom also 
will be inevitably involved in such a 
contemplation. Give a minister an 
unlimited credit on our taxation, and 
suppose him sufficiently unscru- 
p ous, obstinate, and capricious in 

is use of it, and our liberties will 
dwindle as fast as our resources. 
The control of both must go together. 
If, then, weare yetunpreparedtohand 
over our liberties to any minister, 
let us dispute the present unbridled 
appropriation of our revenue in dis- 
tant colonies. In this particular de- 
partment, if anywhere, all practical 
retrenchment must commence. 
No present case can illustrate this 
oint so fully as that with which we 
egan, and with a further corsidera- 
tion of which we will conclude—the 
Kafir war. Zo whom are we incur- 
ring a debt of millions for this war? 
—to certain commissariat contrac- 
tors, if we are rightly informed, who 
retrieved themselves from bank- 
ruptey by the last Kafir war, and 
have no objection to enlarge their 
fortunes by another. About fifty per 
cent. of every 100,000/. we monthly 
pay, goes, not even for their supplies, 

ut for simple peculation; nor will 
Kafir wars col their like all over 
the colonial empire cease, while the 
English treasury is so profusely 
open, and localfunds are allowed not 
only a reckless, but profitable immu- 
nity. Lord Grey knows, and has 
warned us of this himself, yet 
proceeds. 

For what are we contracting such 
immense liabilities ? We have shown 
the kind of government which re- 

uires to be maintained by it—yet 
the half was not told; for even the 
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scandalous burlesque of government 
of which New Zealand gave us a 
sample, is somewhat, at least, a la 
régle compared with the novel expe- 
riment of Military Commissioner- 
ships under which Lord Grey has 
organized the territory now the 
seat of so-called war. The Cape colo- 
nists, around whose frontiers this 
new experiment of government has 
been attempted, wisely refuse to im- 
plicate themselves in its disasters ; 
they have, besides, enough to do to 
defend their homes from the dangers 
it has brought about their neigh- 
bourhood. They lament, indeed, 
that while their governor, in his 
capacity of Military Commissioner, 
is carrying on an interminable border 
fray with British troops, they are 
left without a government of any 
kind. Their old council, which has 
now been formally reduced to a 
nullity by Lord Grey’s last stretch 
of power, had not met, indeed, for 
years before ; still, if their revenue 
is to be permanently appropriated 
for them by a British officer, the 
would prefer having that officer resi- 
dent within the colony, than for ever 
engaged in fruitless efforts round 
their frontiers to improve on their 
old Commando system, the cruelty 
and inefficiency of which were the 
oe for his neglecting the proper 
uties of a governor, to supersede 
their accustomed self-defence. 
Consider, further, the nature of 
this war, and then consider the 
chances of its termination, and we 
may at least be spared the laborious 
conjectures in which some of our 
journals vainly indulge, as to the 
disposal of our surplus revenue. 

t is the first time that England 
has attempted,t+ in apparent imita- 
tion of Louis-Philippe in Algeria, 
though without his reasons, the dis- 
possession of savage tribes and a 
military occupation of their territory. 
The Kafirs are our Kabyles, and 
Kafraria our Algeria. England, 
from whom other nations were striv- 
ing to learn the art of colonization, 
grown weary of that wonderful suc- 
cess of which the Western World is 


* Some, indeed, have the courage to say it bears another fruit, and not a bad one 
in its amount of ministerial patronage, which, as a snug preserve for the influence and 
support of the British Crown in times of democratic tendency, may sustain our balanced 
constitution in approaching struggles. 

tT It is important to know the exact principle of our newly adopted substitute for 
colonization, from the description given of it by the French themselves:—‘ Ce systéme 
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her perennial record, thirsts for a 
fresh experiment, and ina freak of 
greatness longs to show how she can 
triumph, perhaps, where France has 
found only ruin and disgrace. But 
this is not colonizing; and France, 
though the worst of colonizers, will 
beat us at the game of military set- 
tlement—nor is the palm desirable. 
We thought, indeed, the tale of 
Marshal Bugeaud’s raid against the 
Kabyle tribes would have shocked 
the moral sense of civilized Europe, 
and caused us some misgivings as to 
the effect of such a brutalizing occu- 
pation on an army whose high- 
minded gallantry softened the hor- 
rors of our former wars, but whose 
courage, so trained into ferocity, may 
be a more terrible scourge for us in 
store. We may not yet have directly 
equalled in Kafraria the infamy of 
Pelissier’s suffocation of his captives 
in a cave, yet we deal with an enemy 
which does not scruple to roast 
prisoners alive, and our own revenge 
is in devastation and the work of 
famine ; and we think there are few 
Englishmen who have read the 
accounts given by private letters of 
the man-shooting and cattle-stealing 
in which our troops are now engaged 
in Kafraria, who will care to make 
minute comparisons, and few officers 
who can desire much more such ex- 
ercise for the British army—azon hos 

uesitum munus in usus. Sir Harry 

mith himself describes the warfare 
as so barbarous as to be revolting to 
all the ideas of a Christian; and yet 
the sole pretext for our undertaking 
it at all—instead of leaving, as at 
first, the task of frontier defence in 
the hands of the colonists them- 
selves—is the fond desire of this 
tender mother-country to check the 
asperities of self-defence, as well as 
the indiscretions of self-government 
in her infant colonies. 

Such are the wars of British- 
Algerian colonization—a feature in 
our present colonial system sufficient 
of itself to condemn the whole. We 
do not scruple to say, that until this 
department of administration is 
wholly changed, all other constitu- 
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tional reforms will be fruitless. Yet 
what chance have we of changing it, 
unless the constituency of England 
will bestir themselves? Who will 
cleanse this Augean stable for us? 
Lord Grey gave us great hopes it 
would be cleansed before he had it 
in his own keeping, but now our only 
hope from him is that he will make 
it so much more loathsome, as at 
length to rouse our slow disgust. 
We bave, for instance, shown that 
this Kafir war was wholly of his 
creation ; we will even show further, 
that when commenced, it was within 
his power to stop it ; but—the spoilt 
child of our neglect—he preferred 
to fight it out. Though Lord 
Grey’s policy had been pretty equally 
aggressive on the rights of the colo- 
nists, and on the territory and inde- 
pendence of the tribes, yet both 
parties were willing—nay, even ask- 
ing—for an imperial interposition, 
which might have settled differences, 
and put things on a better footing, 
enabling the one to undertake their 
own affairs, and concluding our own 
disturbance of the relations of the 
other. It was urged in vain that a 
special commissioner should be sent 
out by her Majesty, as was done in 
the case of Canada, and as had been 
done before in the Cape itself. We 
still think that advantage might be 
taken of the first considerable suc- 
cess Sir Harry Smith may obtain to 
send out such a messenger of peace- 
ful settlement, of constitutional re- 
form, and of ameliorated policy. 
Lord John Russell defeated the pro- 
»osition in the House of Commons— 

e did worse—he caricatured it ; and 
under the pretext that a commission 
of arbitration would weaken the 
authority of Sir Harry Smith, he 
substituted a sub-commission of two 
unpopular and useless underlings to 
assist Sir Harry in carrying out the 
very policy which demanded change. 
Lord John further, as if confessing 
that he had plunged into this savage 
war and colonial dispute without 
sufficient information, instituted a 
Committee of Inquiry up stairs, upon 
which those members of the House 


consistait & envahir par zénes le territoire, et 4 refouler les populations Arabes hors de 
ces z0nes, gardées par une série de postes militaires 
nombreuses, avec la dévastation, et l’incendie des gourbis, des silos, et des moissons, il ne 
laissa pas de reliche aux tribus de |’ Algerie.’ —A. Deday. 

Lord Grey’s imitation is so faithful and exact, that we only quote the French 
description as the original, not as in any way differing from our own late accounts. 
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of Commons who were in communi- 
cation with the Cape indignantly re- 
fused to serve, knowing that it was 
intended only to blind and tongue- 
tie the House of Commons, and to 
rid the Colonial Office of their in- 
terference; and foreseeing that it 
would end, as it has, in irritat- 
ing the colony, continuing the 
war, and pledging this country 
to satisfy the vague expectations and 
assumed responsibilities which may 
attach to this wonderful inquiry. 

There is no hope while Lord Grey 
holds office. He has, indeed, in a 
way fulfilled his promises—he has 
changed our system—but not to recal 
our earlier wisdom, but to practise 
English statesmanship in French 
ideas. See how he asserts, only to 
spoil the principles of our Provincial 

overnment! Does he recognise 
the distinction between supreme 
prerogatives and local immunity? 
ie does so only to proclaim high 
hopes, and disappoint them. e 
alos out local privilege with supreme 
caprice. He thinks he recognises 
local rights, when he hands them 
over, one by one, at his imperial dis- 
cretion, so that if ever pleaded 
against his will, he may still pro- 
claim rebellion. He advances liberal 
principles under protest, and in- 
dulges in despotic power under cover 
of their vain proclamation. He may 
thus give up, in detail, such ques- 
tions as that concerning rebellion 
losses, or clergy reserves, to Cana- 
dian local decision—wunus et alter— 
yet for fear of enunciating his general 
principles, he will both forfeit all 
the gratitude due to his concessions, 
and all power of reserving, when 
needful, the legitimate supremacy. 

As long as Lord Grey presides 
over England’s colonies, the English 
tax-payer must make his mind up 
for the continuance of all such costly 
features of his system as we have 
recounted, and many others like 
them. He will have to pay for 
Kafir wars and New Zealand patron- 
age—poor’s-rates for the support of 
would-be emigrants, and county- 
rates for the punishment of vitiated 
industry—his energies must exhaust 
their produce in maintaining an un- 
natural contention with his best cus- 
tomers, and the colonies must fret 
on under a blistering process of being 
for ever taught their rights without 
enjoying them. 
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But worse misgivings still come 
over us. Will a change of admi- 
nistration ameliorate our colonial 
system? Would Lord Derby end 
is wasteful policy? Does he en- 
courage sucha hope, by now guidin 
his powerful opposition against it 
We answer—No. He had theoppor- 
tunity in his hands towards the den 
of the last session, yet he lost it. 
When Lord Grey, to carry out 
unflinchingly his South Algerian 
scheme, at length was driven to a 
stretch of power, in the re-institu- 
tion of abolished despotism at the 
Cape, which several of the first 
lawyers in this land publicly and 
after deliberate and repeated con- 
sultation pronounced to be an un- 
constitutional and illegal assumption 
on the part of the crown, Lord 
Derby had both the minister and 
his system in his power. Unless 
we wholly miscalculate the strength 
of that noble leader and his party in 
the House of Lords, it required but 
moderate determination, and no 
great effort on their part, to secure 
the triumph of the motion of censure, 
which was lost by the small mi- 
nority of six. It was a great oc- 
casion, for the question involved 
in its discussion not only the funda- 
mental principles of colonial govern- 
ment, and the limits of Crown power 
in constitutional matters, but to 
Lord Derby himself it presented, in 
a nucleus, the whole essence of the 
distinctive policy of his party. That 
noble Lord and Mr. Disraeli have 
frankly and publicly declared their 
abandonment of all hopes of restor- 
ing protective duties on agricultural 
imports, at all events in the present 
state of public feeling on the subject. 
They state, however, that they have 
an equivalent policy for the defence 
andvindication of the landed interest, 
in the equalization of taxation, and 
the relief of those classes from an 
undue pressure of public burdens. 
For our part, we heartily sympathize 
with these resolutions, both as to 
the impracticability of restoring pro- 
tective duties on corn, further than 
may be included in an equal impo- 
sition of revenue duties, and in the 
justice and expediency of a conse- 
quent relief from that taxation, the 
unequal pressure of which on the 
land is the sole legitimate claim to 
any special agricultural protection. 
The Protectionists, if they have 
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now any policy at all to hold 
out as their claim to a party-follow- 
ing, can have no object so palpably 
foremost in their estimation as a 

eneral retrenchment of taxation. 

t is their sole distinctive policy. 
Every xeedless head of expenditure, 
—still more, any mischievous drain 
on the national industry,—whether 
met by exclusive contributions of 
agricultural classes, or by general 
taxation ever tending to prepon- 
derate on the land, must be the very 
focus of their chief and most united 
opposition. When, therefore, even a 
colonial question came under debate, 
involving as its principal feature a 
war of vast and thankless mischief 
at unbounded expense, the leader of 
the Protectionists, in arraying his 
party against the administration on 
such a question, was fighting the 
great battle of all his party preten- 
sions, and staking on the issue all 
the distinctive principles and the 
most essential interests, the defence 
of which he assumes ashisspecial pro- 
vince. The whole surplus revenue on 
which his client’s hopes are fixed 
was being dissipated by this one 
colonial transaction, and a large in- 
crease of their denounced Income- 
tax was being incurred by its re- 
lentless progress. Yet when the 
occasion for decisive action upon 
both objects thus presented itself, 
and he confronted it, he was satisfied 
to claim the one without securing it, 
and to denounce the other without 
impeding its increase. 

We seem, then, to have no 
hope in this quarter. If we look to 
oaen leading statesmen, we find Sir 
James Graham, at Carlisle, taking 
pride in the vast energies of the 
nations sprung from our American 
colonies, and rejoicing even in the 
rivalry of their hereditary spirit ; 
yet not a hope has he ever given 
that he draws from them the lesson 
that other British colonies have 
within them the same internal spring 
of self-relying energy, which, if 
thwarted, must either break them 
from us into rival states, like the 
American, or, yielding, let them 
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droop in languid weight on our 
resources ; but if allowed fair play, 
so far from burdening us, would 
display in each their native vigour, 
not in alienation from, but in 
warm attachment to us; not in 
jealousy, but in a healthy “+4 
t is, 
indeed, a melancholy fatality that 
leads England to take up, in endless 
instalments of unavailing experience, 
these obvious lessons. Tlie warnings 
of the colonial reformers throughout 
the session of 1850, against the 
adoption of the ministerial measures 
of that year for an Australian consti- 
tution, are only now, in the autumn of 
1851, becoming sufficiently audible, 
by their re-percussion from the 
colony itself, to awaken this country 
into a recognition of the alarmin 

degree in which, in that case, Lord 
Grey had misunderstood even the 
very wants and wishes that he 
desired to gratify. At last, and 
alas! too late, this country sees how 
entirely the colonial reformers 
agreed, and how entirely the Colo- 
nial Office disagreed with the colo- 
nists, during the debates on the 
a, Colonies Government 

ill. 

We can only take up the warning 
which seems now the key-note of all 
advisers, ‘The tax-payers must help 
themselves!’ So say alike Mr. 
Disraeli to the farmers of Bucking- 
hamshire, and Sir James Graham 
to those of Cumberland. If the 
constituencies of England would 
cease to rest satisfied in handing 
over all colonial affairs to a minister, 
and tell the candidates for their re- 
ee soem at the coming election, 

esides minding other things, to see 
if the very elements of retrenchment 
and reduced taxation, as well as 
many other national requirements, 
may not lurk in this particular de- 
partment of too-unheeded misgovern- 
ment, the Economists may possibly 
find their panacea, and the Pro- 
tectionists their long-lost idol, to be, 
after all, identical, and hidden in the 
identical cul de sac. 





